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oval ACADEMY of ARTS.—At a General 
ssembly of t p Acstemicians. held on Tuesday, the Ist of 
Fs FRED. Rick s ARFF, Esa., M.A., was elected Professor 
ar Gnemistry to the Tastitution. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


RovAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. ——Welews 





and the Public Bre informed that the Offices and Collections of 
this Society will be CLOSED a the Month q AUGUST, on 
account of removal to ibe New Pi No. 1, Savile-row. 


By Order, H. W. 
15, Whitehall-place. 


HE ADVOUATES’ LIBRARY, with the exce 
tion of the Law-Room, will be CLOSED trom WEDNESDAY, 
the 9th of August, till SATURDAY, the 2nd of September, both days 
included. During the above period the Law-Room will be shut a 3, 
instead of 4 o’cloc ‘by Order of the Curators. 
Advocates’ Library, 29th July, 1871. 


A SDEBSON'S UNIVERSITY, GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The Trustees invite Candidates for the Chair of NATURAL PHI- 
LOS RoPnY toy by | = = intment of Professor Herscuet to the 
Professorshi of Ex tal Philosophy in Durham _U 


BATES, Assistant Secretary. 











WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 
in Connexion with the University of London. 


Principal. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 
PROFESSORS and TEACHERS. 
Geos —Preteanee J. G. Greenwood, B.A., Fellow of University College, 


Latin and Comp. Philology — Professor A. S. Wilkins, M.A., Fellow of 
University College, Lo 
lish and Literature— Ancient and Modern History— 
Professor A. W. Ward, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cam- 


D1 

Mo eollee e, Cambrlane fr -—| Lectures ra Dentley grata 
; stan urer, A . 

Natural ey —Professor Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.K.S.; Pro- 

fessor Thee re, M.A. 

Physical Laboratory— ae Professor Balfour Stewart, LL.D., 

Kieeticn, Professor Thomas H. Core, M.A.; Assistant, Francis 


K 
Civii Drs and Mechanical 5 














Coll ~~ abridge o— 
Co! am ge 5 

Logic and ‘Men and Economy—Pro- 
fessur W. Saanle ley of Uni versity 


Coll London. 
erispretence and Law—Professor James Bryce, D.C.L., Fellow of 





connexion with La New Col College of Physical Science at Newcastle." 


Applications to be lodged on or before the 26th of August with the 
Secret ho sure furnish information Sm es the duties and Sous 
of the — nt. J. B. KIDSTON, Secretary 


5 ageet. -street, 
Glasgow, 20th July, 1871. 
Note.—The Trustees do not bind themselves to appoint any of the 
Applicants. 


or Oriel College, Oxford. 

Ch —Professor H. E. Roscoe, B.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 

Chemical’ Laboratory--Professor fi. i. *B.A., F.R.S. ; Senior 
Assistant, C. Sehorlemamer ; "J unior Assistant, Francis Jon 

Natural History—Professor W. c. oe ng F.R.S. 

Oriental es Professor 'T. h 

Modern Languages Sete wen i Theodore : ; Hermann Breymann, Ph.D. 


Ph 
roe fae Drawing Willian Walker. 
‘The Session = on the 2nd OCTOBER. Fesene peciins 











ANCER HOSPITAL, Brompton, and 167, 
PICCADILLY, W.— of a ble increase 
- the number of In-door Piticane in this Hospital, in now exceeds 
great additional expenses have been incurred. The Board earnest 
soliert further SU PPURT to enable them to continue to afford relief 
te that portion of the sick poor suffering from this terrible malady. 
Treasurer—Geo. T. Hertslet, Esq., St. James's Palace, 8. W. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co. Strand. 
Office and Out-patiente’ Establish t, 167, Piccadilly, W. 
By order, H. J. JUPP, Secretary. 


N.B. One Guinea annually constitutes a Governor ; and a Donation 
of Ten Guineas a Life Governor. 


K ING” S COLLEGE, London.—T he THEOLOGI- 
L DEFARTMEN*. —New Students must present them- 
selves ontU ESDAY, October 3. 
Fay College Theological Testamur can be obtained by 
= in Arts of any British vatverty in three terms. 
of the Gen. Lit. Dep. of King mag ae in six terms. 
c, All duly vee alified persons of 21 years of: age, in six terms. 
There is also a Preparatory Class for those wishing to pass the En- 
trance Examination. 
For information apply ' a or by postage-card, to J. W. Cun- 
nincuam, Esq., Secretar. 


-) G'S COLLEGE, London.—DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL LITERATURE ant SCIENCE.—New Students 
will be “ramnitted on TUESDAY, Octo! 

The Department is thus divided :— 

I. The Classical Division (embracing Classics, Mathematics, English 
Mit th and Modern Languages). 

Il. e Modern Division, which provides a system of liberal Edu- 
cation, includi —— , Latin, Modern Languages, Mathematics, 
Natural Pailoson y, Ci nemistry. Geology and Free- —— Drawing. 

For information’ apply personally, or by postage-card, to J. W. Cun- 
NINGH AM, Eaq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, Leniee.— DEPARTMENT 
of APPLIED ‘SCIENCES, —New Student 
TUESDAY, October 
—_ Course of Study provides a System of penstion} Education for 
Men who intend to engage in Engineeri: ere ae, J R= 4 
teoture, and the higher branches of Chemical and anufacturin; 
pe ie Devactqeens has attac a tached to ita Workshop, also Ch —T4 
sical, i 
i or information apy personally, or by postage-card, to J. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Esq., Secre 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—The EVENING 

CLASSES.—These Classes will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, Oct. 9, 

in sh, Histo Latin, Greek, French, German, Hebrew, Italian, Spanish, 

— | ay Geography, Arithmetic, Writing, Mathematics, 

omm: wing, Chemistry, Practical Chemistry, Mechanics, 

peach Pave i Zoology, Logic, Political Economy, Mineralogy, 
w, and Public Speaking 


For’ th Prospectus apply personally, or by postage-card, to J. W. 
CUNNINGHAM, Eeq.. Sec retary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—The SCHOOL. 


—New Bo rd will be admitted on TUESDAY, Sept. 19. There 
are three 


1. Division of of | Classics, Mathematics, and General Literature, which 
































is intended to prepare Pupils for the he Universities, for the Theological, 
General Literature, aod Medical Departments of the College, and for 
*e Learned Profession: 


on! 
Division of Modern Instruction is intended to prepare Pupils for 
at. and Mercantile Pursuits, for the De ment of 
and Architecture in the College, and for the Military Academies. 

3. Lower School.—This Division includes Boys over Eight Years of 
Age, and is intended to give a complete Course of Education up to 
such a point as will prepare them to enter with advantage either of 
the two Senior Divisions. 

For ii .. apply personally, or by postage-card, to J. W. Cun- 
x«NGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—MEDICAL DE.- 
PARTMENT.—The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MON- 
DAY, ee ' = an Introductory Lecture by _ et pee 
Warn. olarships.—Students entering the Medical Depart- 
ment ‘of tee, oot e in Cote pox will have the exclusive ave priv) lege 
of contending for Two Scholarships of 251. each for three y 
Scholarships are given for proficiency in Peiaiy, Classics, Mathes 
inhued from + if Modern Languages. subjects may be o' 


e Medical Scholarshi ded at the close of each Winter 
Session for proficiency in Professional Subjects—viz., one of 40l. for 
bas Lag TK, ae of 50. “ one year; and o- of H+! for one year. to 

| er ormation app! perso. postage-card, 
. W. Cunyinenam, Esq., Secretary. — 














tudents must be not under 14 years of ag Frospeo- 

tuses of fthe I Day or Evening Classes, and of the Scholarship and 

trance Exhibitions tonnble at at the Col KT will be sent on app ——. 
OLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 





T. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER.—This 
Celene bee, © Charter, the power of conferring the Degrees of 
B.A. and B. The Course of Study embraces preparation for other 
Professions m4 “well as for Holy Orders; and the entire necessary Ex- 
penses do not exceed i5/. per annum. 


ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER.—On 

pepay. ie 3rd OCTUBER, wo a bean EXAMINATION 
for BOHOLA HIPS and EXHIBITIONS. There will be vacant 
Four Shien, of the son, pelt value of 50l., 40l., 301. and cn and 
several Exhibitions, ranging in value from 101. to 204. per ann 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45, Harley-street, W. 
Rasswpery rated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General Education 
‘ies, and fort granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
The CLASSES will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas Term on THU RS- 
DAY, October 5th 
ve jon Classes are formed in Modern Langu , and In- 
dividual rs is given in Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
ses, giving full particulars of Fees, yr ps. ,» may 
be had on application to Miss Mitw AED, at the 
rders are received het rs. and Miss — a the # College ; 3 
by. Mrs. Searle, 28, Alfred-place, Bediord-equase. W.C. ; 
the, No. 7, ‘Melcombe-place, Dorset-square, N. W. —Terms may be 
=) on application. E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN'’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45, 
HARLEY-STREET, W. 
For GIRLS between the Ages of. 5 and 13. 
The CLASSES will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas Term on 
THURSDAY, September 28th. 
Prospectuses may be had on application to Miss Mitwarp, at the 
i College Advertisement. 
ps ee E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


LAP COLLEGE, DUFFIELD HOUSE, 
LOWER NORWOOD, Surrey. 
ont AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE (D.V.) the hy Noda. 
mber. Fees, inclusive, 65, 80, and 100 Guineas, according 
the latter embraces Riding Lessons, Season Ticket f for Crystal 
Palace. —Address Mrs. or Miss Ricmaaneon, as above. 


R®tanriug SCHOOL 


The Rev. T. H. STOKOE, D.D.. Lincoln College, Oxford ; 
First Classman ** in Literis Humanioribus,”’ 1855, &c. 
Denyer Theological Essay Prizeman, 1859 ; 
Head Master of Richmond School, Yorkshire, 1863 to 1871; formerly 
Second Master of Clifton College, &. 
cag | new Buildings—the foundation-stone of which was laid by 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Waves, on July ist, 1870—will be 
ready for occupation in went when the Head Master will 
CELVE BOARDE 
Buildings, which a. been planned by Mr. A. Waterhouse, 
comprise a large Central Hall o: , ten Ul one two 
Masters’ Ho with donned = on for Sixty Boarders, h Boy 
having a ones lg pe They are situated on op sutekirte ot 
the town of jing, and have ten acres roa of land attached to them 
he system of Wiveation will be the same as that _— has’ been 
oteates in the large Proprietary Colleges, providi once for the 
requirements of Boys who are to proceed to the Un as and of 
those who are preparing f for —e yams Navy, or Civil Service Examin- 


ations, or for 
_ Scholarships ve Senadie ‘at. the School, and Exhibitions tenable at the 


Further D etiee may be obtained from the Head Master, the 
. Sroxor, Richmond, Yorkshire ; or at the Office of the Town 
Clerk, The Forbury, Reading. 


E HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Soursamprton. 
—NEXT TERM commences September 18. Three Exhibitions 
ing Free Education, and tenable in the Departments of General 
—— and fence, of Prelimi: ——— {+— Education, or of 
neering and Technical Science, wi open to New Students. 
Special preparation for the Indian rae Forest, and Tele- 
graph Examinations, and for University of Lon on Degrees.—Address 
'RINCIPAL, 


IGH-CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL, conducted 
by the Misses HITCHINS, Quese' s-gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
& Vay to ouperier or Governesses, lish and Foreign, Fourteen of 
e 
The year of Stu Study, ‘ divided into Term Ayeanqumente are made 
to take the Daughters of Parents senting Ab to the Sea-side 





























during the Summer Vacations.—The highest references are given. 





ARRIAGE.— ALMA TADEMA — EPPS.— 


se 22 hs erase Ame Tle, Teron ea 

01 'e. ura ie 

daughter of Dr. N. Epps, 20, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, 
W. No he 


(AMBRIDGE HC HOUSE, Ateest-tesnase, Dovuetas, 


TWO LADIES receivea “Ty Pu vILS re — for the —rf Cam- 

bridge Examinations. They offer oy fo Resi 
dence, a large airy - 
comfort ; the hours o' —* 
ensure health with diligent study. Experi ence: the elder aceon 
considerable reputation as a Teacher, the younger has two of 
the Examinations with credit. References to Parents of present and 
py Pu ope for English, French, and Latin, 

rterly in advance. No e 
Pupils pro be Teationsey and pay theirown Laundry Expenses. 
UPILS RE-ASSEMBLE August 9th. 
Vacations at Mid and Christ only. 


AWDON HOUSE, EAST END, FORTIS- 
REEN, FINCHLEY.—The PUPILS of this Establishment 
will RE-ASSEMDLE on THURSDAY, August sist, 
July 15th, 1871. HELEN TAYLOR. 


EASIDE.—WATFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
FOLKESTONE jest The Lees). 
incipal—Mr. J. W. ROBERTS. 
A thorough Education and liberal Treatment. ae ng Pre- 
for and © Pursi ighest 




















or 
references. 


ADIES’ SCHOOL, BATH.—Careful Supervision 

and Religious Training—Social Home Life and Comfortse— 

a pe Masters — iti) By» French and German _ Gover- 

sses —Twelve BOARDERS received: Two Vacancies. References 

to *Clerg: me — to cae — Address Miss Drew, Principal, 10, 
aura-p 


ROVE PARK PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 28, Grove Park-road, Chiswick, con- 
ducted by Mrs. TAYLOR. For terms, apply as above. 


h RS. BAYNES and her SISTERS, the Misses 
BEARD, late of Denmark Hill, are jad esidin 

House, in the favourite suburb of HAM Sate 

ASSEM BLE on September 7th.—Mount View, PGreeabitl, } 9 


ERMANY. — YOUNG LADIES wishing for 

paprerement would find excellent Masters at Schwerin, the 

Capital Mecklenburgh, where a Private Family offers the Comforts 

ME with every ducational Advan’ tage. mts are received 

a their Daughters, if desired.—Address GeRMANIA, Starkey’s 's Library, 
8, Sloane-strest, London, S.W. 


DUCATION—BRUSSELS.— An English Lady, 

residing ii in sapeus, offers | to Towns Ladies desirous of com- 
Estes their E m the the comforts of an English 

ome, combined with great Educational advantages. Highest refer- 

wom. Terms, 100 Guineas a year.—For particulars apply to Mrs. 
H. E. M., care of Messrs. Henry 8S. King & Co., 65, Cornhill, London. 


vf USUAL ADVANTAGES in a ProresTant 
SCHOOL, for fee PAvcurans of GENTLEMEN, in postm 
GERMANY. The h Partner will leave England about the 
Middle of August. je ~% Terms ; highest references.—Address 
Roff's Library, Churchfield-road, Acton, mdon, W. 


DUCATION.—A CLERGYMAN desires to 

receive One or Two Young Gentlemen as COMPANION PUPILS 
to another now with him. | Healthful locality ; nice malenbourhecd 
Careful p for rc 1 life. Terms strictly 
moderate.— Address Mr. aa °73, Ship-street, Brighton. 


IDUCATION in the NORTH. Hewson Hoos, 

WEST DERBY, near LIVERPOOL, conduc pot Sy he Misses 
ACKERLEY, ak, devote themselves to the EDU UCATIO of a limited 
number of YOUNG ~~ IES, and whey in their Establishment, com- 
bine the advantages a mforts of Private Tuition with the emula- 
tion of a Select School. In their endeavours to insure the poclelonay 
of their Pupils in every branch of learning, the Misses ACKERLEY are 
assisted by the most talented Prof verpoo 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN (D.V.) on THURSDAY, August 10. 

Pupils prepared for the Cambridge Examinations. 


DUCATION. — SEA-SIDE, SUSSEX. — The 
late Principal (Married) of a Public’ School, in cmmerien, vie 
the | age) University, receives PUPILS and BOARDERS 
Residence, and prepares for Public ie. Universities, and Same 
Military s and Civil Service Examinations.—For ee rene &e., 
address C, R., Messrs, Hatchard & Co., 187, Piccadilly 


ADIES’ SCHOOL FOR DISPOSAL, in the 
best “ag poarch ina pleasant Town in Oxfordshire. Established 

25 years. The , commodious, and built with credies view 
to the casio of a good Boardin; ug School, now quite full, and 
offerivg the certainty of a satisfactory income. Amount required 
about 8001. Thoroughly sufficient reasons will be given for disposal.— 
A — da 8. 8., care of Messrs. ter & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, 

mndon. 


W ANTED, by a CLERGYMAN, in North Hants, 

TWO PUPILS, to PREPARE either for the Universities, 
Army. Civil Service, &e., or for the Public Schools, with his own Boy. 
—Address hae Winchiield, Hants. 


ANTED.—CLASSICAL MASTERSHIP, or 

PRIVATE TUTORSHIP, by a Cambridge Graduate in 

Senours. Good Second Class, 1871. — Apply, stating salary, &c., to 
R. W. G., Frodesley Rectory, Shrewsbury 


AX OXFORD GRADUATE, Chaplain of a 

beautiful Town in South Germany, assisted by a Cambri: 
man and by German and French Professors, receives Four PU PI 
References to the Rev, C. J. Vavouay, D.D. 
and others.—For particulars address Zena, Woodlan lands, N ill, 
Highgate, London, N.W. 


U NIVEBSITY COLLEGE, London.—The Rev. 
NATHL. JENNINGS, AVENUE-ROAD, LONDON, 
N.W., receives STUDENTS far t University College, or PU PILS for its 
School 8, aud assists them in preparing for their Classes. 
The Metropolitan Railway makes the College easily accessible ia all 
kinds of weather.—Terms on application. 
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(Cetera. PALACE.—THIS DAY and NEXT 
WEEK. 


SATU RDAY (Aug. 5th)—ROSE-SHOW and SUMMER FLOWERS. 

MONDAY—SPECIAL HOLIDAY ENTERTAIN MENT. 

TUES DAY—POST-OFFICE VOLUNTEER FETE—Opera, Concert, 
Fireworks, &c. 

WEDNESDAY—FOUNTAIN and GARDEN FETE. 

THU RSDAY—OPERA, at 3. 

SATURDAY—SPECIAL OPERATIC PERFORMANCE. 

The Fine-Art Courts and Collections, the Technological, and 
Natural History Collections, all the various Illustrations of Art, 
Science, and Nature, and the Gardens and Park, always open. Musi¢ 
and Fountains daily. 

Admission, Saturdays, Half-a-Crown; other days, One Shilling; 
Guinea Season Tickets free. 


(arsraL PALAC E.—SCOTT CE N TEN AR Y. 
On TUESDAY, August 15th, the Centenary of the Birth of Sir 
WALTER SCOTT will be commemorated in the Crystal Palace by a 
GRAND SCOTTISH FETE, of which the following will be the 
| ey features: —Highland Athletic Sports, by the Champions and 
Jompetitors of Braemar and other Highland Gatherings; Performance 
of the Musical Play of * Say | aneeriae.. in which Mr. Sims Reeves 
will sustain the part of Henry Bert ull orchestra, scenery, cos- 
tumes, &c. A COM PETITION of HIGHL AND PLPERS, inc juding 
celebrated Gaelic Performers from various districts, the Pipers of the 
Fusilier Guards, the 42nd (Royal Highlanders). the 9ist (Argyle- 
shire Highlanders), the London Scottish Volunteers, &c. A Collection 
of Pictures, Drawings, &c., the subject of which has been chosen from 
any of the works of sir Walter Scott, and tending to illustrate 
the universality of his genius, and the enormous influence his 
published works have had, as well as a Collection of Autographs and 
other Memorials of the great Poet and Writer. The names of judges, 
and full particulars of a for the games and competition of prizes, 
will be published short 
he admission to the. Palace will be One Shilling, or by Guinea 
Season T: Ticket. 





RYSTAL ‘AL PALAC E. .—SCOTT CE NTE N AR y, 
August 15.—The Directors are desirous of making a Collection of 
Autographs and other Memorials of Sir Walter Scott, and P irticularly 
of Pictures, Drawings, &c., the ealtect of which has been chosen from 
many of his works, for special exhibition during the Commemoration of 
the Scott Centenary in the Crystal Palace on August 15. The Directors 
solicit the loan of such objects from the possessors of them. G care 
will be exercised for the proper keeping and safe return of everything 
entrusted to the Company for Exhibition. All communications to he 
addressed to the Secretary. By Order. 
RYSTAL PALACE. — The TIBE T and 
YARKUND COURT, arranged by Dr. D. 8. Price, from the 
Collections of Mr. Commissioner Forsyth, C.B., and Dr. Cayley, is 
NOW OPEN in the Tropical Department. It contains E thu re 
Groups of Tibetans, Yarkundis, Lama Priest, &c., as well as Objects 
illustrating the Costume, Habits, Commerce, &c. of the Peo ple. 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIB {TION 
of 1871. 

The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY WEEK-DAY, 
EXCEPT WEDNESDAY, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m, on payment of 
Soe On WEDNESDAYS the price is HALF-A- 

OWN. 

















| ONDON INTERN ATIONAL EXHIBITION 
of 1872. 

The GENERAL RULES for the E hee of Selected Specimens 
of all vaiieties of FINE and DECORATIVE ART, with Scientific 
Inventions, and the Manufactures "of Jewellery, Cotton, Musical 
Instruments, Paper, and Priuting, with their Machinery, may now be 
had of the Attendants in the present a Exhibition, and by letter 
addressed to the Secretary.—Offices, , Roy: al Albert He all, Kensing ton. 














EWELLERY in the INTERN TATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1872—The TRADES interested in JEWEL- 
LERY and its MACHINERY—Selected Specimens of which will be 
exhibited in 1872—may obtain the General Rules at the present ye = 








Exhibition, or by written application to the Secretary.— Uifices, Roya 
Albert Hall, Kensington. 
YOTTON in the INTERN TATION AL E XHI- 


BITION of 1872.—TRADES interested in COTTON and _ its 
MACHINERY—Selected Specimens of which will b ve exhibited in 1872 
—may obtain the General Rules at the present year’s Exhibition, or by 
written application to the Secretary.—Oflices, Royal Albert Hall, 
Kensington. 


prD INTING, PAPER, and STATION YERY in 
the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1872.—TRADES 
interested in PRINTING, PAPER, and ST ATIONEE RY, and their 
MACHINERY—Sele ecimens of which will be exhibited in 
1872—may obtain the Genera Rules at the pre t year’s Exhibition, 
or by written application to the Secretary. adh NS so toyal Albert Hall, 
Kensington. 


N USICAL INSTRUMENTS in the INTER. 
5 NATIONAL ae et of 1872—TRADES interested in 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS—Selected Specimens of wt will be 
exhibited in 1872—may a ain the General Rules at the present year’s 
Exhibition, or by written application to the Secretary. — Offices, 
Royal Albert Hall, Kensington. 


ILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, 
near BIRMINGHAM. 


The Misses PHIPSON ane Miss HIL i gee ek to combine in the con- 
duct of their SCHOOL FOR YOU N( LES superior intellectua 
Training with the pad ann and w seed pe of al hristi an home. 
The Third Term will begin on TUESDAY, September 19th 


IN GERMANY. 








m* 


























F_pucation FOR BOYS 


In the picturesque Town of M ARBURG. nes Prankfo rt-on-the- 
Maine, there are a noted UNIVEI MN ASI UM.and REAL- 
SCHULE, with all appliances = ‘racilities for a comple ‘te Modern 
Education. 

A few Pupils can be accommodated with BOARD, LODGING, and 
WASHING, with oversight of an dies and leisure hours, in a mfort- 
Sh ao heathily situated, by Dr. DUTE, Master of the Real- 

a! 





References as to Terms, &c. is permitted to Mr. W. J ~es, Chemical 
Works, Middlesbro’-on- Tees; and Dr. Reixsuotp Pacut, Professor at 
Gottingen. 


YHE REV. G. HENSLOW, M.A. F.L.S. hog: 
Lecturer on Botany to St. Bartholomew’ ‘8 Hospit ul, 

VATE INSTRUCTION inG oe PHYSICAL GE RAP 
MINERALOGY, and BOTA 

N.B. FOURTEEN of the rt successful Candidates for the India 
Civil Service (1871), as well as several of the year 1870, were prepared 
by him in those Subjects, besides many of the non-success ful, 

The Rev. G. H.’s Lectures are well illustrated by the Collections and 
Diagrams of the late Professors Henslow and Brayley (of the London 
Institution). —, Colville- terrace Ww est, Notting- hill, W 


MINERALOGIS' 








Rani, large number of 





SPECIMENS, from the Collection of the late Alexander Rose, 
Esq., ON SALE at Miss Rose’s, 1, Drummond-street, opposite the 
University, Edinburgh, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 


BOXES AND PARCELS OF 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
ARE FORWARDED DAILY FROM 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 


IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


Two or three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in 
one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the Best 
Books of the Season as they appear on liberal terms. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE, 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S SURPLUS LIST for AUGUST, 
New Edition now ready—postage free on application. 


All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER 
LIBRARY, CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER, 

And from all Booksellers and Literary Institutions in 
connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE-—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


VHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, “ Regent- 


street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ac- 
cording to the « supply required. Ail the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on publication. Prozpectuses, wit. 
List of New Pub lications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Bo oks offered for Sale at gre: tly reduced prices 
may also be had, free, on appl cation.— Bootn’s, Cuurton’s, Hopa- 
soy’s, and Sacxpers & Or.ey's United Libraries, 307, Regent- street, 
near th e Polytechnic. 











L° ¥2,2.% SL SSA RY, 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQU ARE.—Founded in 1841, 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President- THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Lang Subscription, 31. a year, or 2l., with 
Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life iacobershin. 261 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 

Reading-room open from ‘Ten to haif-pa ast Six. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. CATALOGUE, 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 

ROBERT H ARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


T=s ST. JAMES'S LIBRARY COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 20, Marlborough-street, Regent-street, London, W. 
near the Circus). New Company, established for the circulation of 
the Best Works in all Departments of Literature. A full supply of all 
the most recent books. Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per annum.- 
Pr ctuses and Lists of Dépots and Books gratis and post-free on 
ition to the Librarian. 


ITERARY.—TO AU THORS. _ MSS. of Works 
of General Literature, Novels, &c. of originality and talent, can 
be FORW ARDE D for INSPEC TION, and, if suitable, will be placed 
in a channel for PUBLICATION 
Terms on application to the Encuisn Liverary Society, 17, York- 
pl ace saker-s treet, W. 
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PRE SS.—RE.- E NG AG E ME NT, by ai an “experienced 
Verbatim REPORTER. Can Sub-Edit, and assist in Reading 
Proofs ; Practical Printer. — Address H. D., Post-otlice, Guildford 

Good references. 


THE PRESS.—A GENTLEMAN, who writes occa- 
sionally for the Press, seeks a SITUATION on the Staff of a Pro- 
vincial Weekly Newspaper. A nominal Salary at first to make up 


for want of experience, an opening being chiefly desired.—Address 
PHA, care of Mr. Round, W est Ham-lane, West Ham, 


po P ROVINCI AL JOURNALS.—A Gentleman, 

connected with Literature and Journalism, a contributor to the 
Mo a Magazines and Quarterly Reviews, is VPEN to an ENGAGE- 
MENT to write Leaders or London Letters —Apply Scris_ervs, 
Messrs. 


PpRoor SHEET ) ‘READ, AUTHORS’ MSS. 

PREP. agi for PRESS, bya Gentlem: an of large oa 
Terms moder: Science or History preferred.—C. C. C., Junior 
Carlton Club, Pail Mi all, S.W 


Adams & Francis, F leet- street, London. 




















A GENTLEMAN, who has hitherto lectured 

C en amateur, but with great success, and whose Lectures have 

been reported and praised by the Press, would be gad to put himeelf 

in communication with some one who could direct him as to what 

oP he should take in order to make a series of engagements.—Apply 
Messrs, Adams & Francis, Fleet-street. 





h EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY. 

co ae &e., Valued Sy Tanai, and Sales effected pri- 
ately, by Mr. OLMES aluer of Litera ty, 

Accountant to the Trade, 66a, Paternoster-row. ee 





TO BOOKSELLERS and “ST ATIONER :S.. — art 

first-class BUSINESS in the City for DISPOSAL. It has been 
established and successfully carried on for about 30 years, and is 
situated in one of the leading thoroughfares, near to the Royal 
Exchange and Bank. Returns, nearly 5,000l. a year. The shop has 
a commanding frontage, and the trade is open to great extension. 
About 2.0001. required.—Apply to Mr. Hotmes, Accountant and Valuer 
to the T rade, 66a, Paternoster-row. 


mo Sc IENTIFIC GENT LEMEN and SOCIE- 
TIES, MANAGERS of MUSEU MS, and OTHERS. 

For SALE, by PRIVATE TENDER, the whole of the Valuable 
COLL ECTIONS of FOSSILS, MINERALS, and RECENT BRITISH 
and FOREIGN SHELLS. formed with great care, and at a consider- 
able expense, by the late W. A. PROVIS, Esq., F.G.S., of the Grange, 
Ellesmere, Salop. 

The Collections consist of several Thousand good Specimens, which 
are named and classified according to their age, genera, species, and 
localities. They are arranged in stand Glass Cases, and will be sol 
altogether, or in three Lots, as Fossils, Minerals, and Shells, to suit 
Purchasers. 

The Collections can be seen, by appointment, on application to Mr. 0. 
Parry, Auctioneer, Ellesmere, Salop, from whom Descriptive Circu- 
lare aud further information may be obtained. 




















y r y 
OUNTRY HOUSE. —TO BE LET, FurnisHED, 
for Two or Three Months, THE RECTORY, FAST BA RNET. 
Herts, 12 miles from London, containing the usual ‘Rooms and Offices, 
Seven Bedrooms and Two Atti es, Stablipg, Coach-house, 3 / 
Garden and Fields, Croquet Lawn, &c. There is a Cow; 
Gardener's wages are paid. Terms, Eight Guineas a week ; 
to be paid in advance, the rest after tenancy. Principals can see the 
House any Ev ening, by appointment. 





ro ARTISTS and OTHERS.—A ‘pretty Country 

Residence, with Pleasure Garden and Lawn, TO BE LET, FUR- 
NISHED, for a few Weeks, in the beautiful neighbourhood of 
GODAL MING, on moderate terms.—Apply, by letter, to H. M. W., 
care of Mr. G. Street, 30, Cornhill, E . 








yp ree ag oe 4G GEOLOG Y, MIN E R ALOGY, 
&c.—Mr. DAMON, of WEYMOUTH, will, on application, cond 
an Abridged CATALOGUE of bis COLLECTIONS, in the above Des 
partments, suited to Amateur Collectors and Museums. 

BBITISH SHELLS, Priced List, 4d. 


rT > ad 
CIEN TIF IC PRESENTS —Collections to illus- 
» trate * Ly ell's Elements of Geology,’ itete the important 
study of Mi logy and Geology, a ‘be had a » 10, 20, 50, t> 1,000 
guineas alec ang zle specimens of rals. i and Recent 
pa Geol Maps, H: nccdung ‘all the recent publications, &c., 
of TENN cae: "Mineralogist to Her Ma y, 149, Strand.—Private 
Cee is given in Geology and Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, F.G.S., 
149, Strand, W.C. 


































R BAYNES, € Cc ‘A’ TALOG UE R. _— Libraries, Pri- 

vate, and of Institutions, in Town or Country, CATAL 0G UED 
and ARRANGED, Scientifically, by a Librarian of great experience. 
References to past Engagements given.—Address 28, Gloucester-street, 
Queen- square, W.C. 


lO AMATEURS and MUSIC AL STU DENTS. 
—A CATALOGUE of high-class MUSICAL WORKS, offered at 
greatly reduced prices, sent on application gratis and post free. It 
contains particulars of the best editions ever issued of the Standard 
Works of Albrechtsberger, Bach, Baillot, Beethoven, Czerny, Handel, 
Haydn, Herzog, Horslay, Kalkbrenner, Kent, Marx, Men ‘delssohn, 
Mozart, Niemitz, Pleyel, Reicha, Reissiger, Rinck, Rode, Rossini, 
Spohr, Vierling. Viotti, together with those of more modern Professors. 
—London: Bosert Cocks & Co. New Burling zton-street. 
Ou sD BOOKS. —BRO: ADBE RE’S NEW C ATA- 
OGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, No. 7, now ready, gratis, 
post free. MITRE HOUSE, SALISBURY. 























SECOND. HAND BOOKS. — Rare Epitions of 
the Classics—Literary Curiosities. A CATALOGUE, with Bib- 
liographical Notes. 
7. Praver, 439, Oxford-street, London, W. 

C HERBERT, ENGLISH and FOR EIGN BOOK- 

e SELLER, 60, GOSWELL-ROAD, E.C., opposite the Charter- 
house. Libraries pure ased forCash. A CATALOGUE of 1,5v0 Books 
now ready, post free, on application. 


] OOK CATALOGUE. — 








A CATALOGUE of 

RARE and SCARCE BOOKS—upwards of 3,000 Volumes— 
Songs, Ballads, Burns and Burnsiana, (haps, Club-Bocks, French, 
Scotch, Ritson’s, Dibdin’s, Lllustrated MSS., &c., on receipt ofa peony 
stamp. 





Kerr & Richardson, Glasgow. 
T°. BOOKBU YERS.—N ATTALI & Boynp’s “NEW 
CATALOGUE of Rare and Valuable Old Books in every Class of 
Literature, comprising all their recent purch ases, is how re: dy, post 
free for one stamp. Libraries purchased. 
23, Bedford-s street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


QHORT HAN 
—Phonography is taught in Class. 
tion given, personally or by post, for ul. 
Lessons. Schvols, Colleges, and Public Inet t 
London: 20, Paternoster-row, 





D.—PITM AN'S Pp BONOG RAPHY. 

s. ed r Private Instruc- 
the C omplete Course of 
2 is attended, 


| RITISH BUTTERFLIES. —A few C OP IES ‘of 

NOEL HUMPHREY'S aoa it Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 11. 11s. 6d., may be had at the reduced 
price of 158., of T. J. ALLMAN, 463, New Oxtord-street, London, 
contains hand-coloured Plates of 300 different varieties, and is hand- 
somely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 















Bermss MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Norn 

HUMPHREY’S splendid Work on PRITISH MOTHS, pub- 
lis shed at 3l. 33., may be had at the reduced price of 258., of T. J. ALL- 
MAN, 463. New Oxford-street, London. It contains hand-coloured 
Pr ie of 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt 
claret cloth, gilt edges. 








TO TOURISTS VISITING THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 


Bate. the Queen of the West, a beautiful City, 
with beautiful Scenery. 
The GRAND PUMP-ROOM HOTEL, 
with every accommodation for Visitors. A magnificent Suite of Baths 
under the same roof, supplied from the far-famed mineral springs. 
Interesting drives to the Cheddar Cliffs, Wells Cathedral, Glastonbury 
and Longleat. Railways in close connexion with the finest par of 
Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, and Somersetshire. 
MISS HAWKESWORTH, Manager. 
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RINDISI MAIL ROUTE to EGYPT. India, 
China, Australia, Rome, via Falconara, Naples 
Shortest and cheapest route. —For through tickets and intevasation 
apply to the South Italian Railway.—Agents, Lebeau & Co., 6, Billiter- 
street, London, E.C. 


7 CAPITALISTS and INVESTORS. 
Dividends 5 and 10 to 20 per Cent. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 

The AUGUST Number ready, 12 pages. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, INVESTORS, 
will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
Mesers. SHARP & CO., Sharebrokers, 33, Poultry, London. 
Bstablished 1852. Bankers—London and Westmixster, Lothbury, E.C. 


[RSeeTUEES AT 5, 54 AND . PER CENT. 
CEYLON COMPANY LIMITE 
The DIRECTORS are prepared to issue New DEBENTURES, to 
replace others falling due, viz. for One Year at 5 per cent.; for Three 
Years at 5) per cent.; and for Five Years at 6 per cent. per annum ; 
also for longer periods, on terms to be er at the Office of the 
Company. R. ERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad-street, E. C. 

















Sales by Auction 


Miscellaneous and Scientific Property. 
A R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that the 
a Alterations to his Auction Rooms are — completed. = 
that he will hold his next SALE on FRIDAY, A t 11. A Descrip- 
tive List of all property intended for that Sale ro be forwarded 
atonce. These Sales will now be held as usual every other FRIDAY. 
Auction Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 





Scientific and Miscellaneous Articles. 
h R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


*& at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRI- 
DAY, August 11, at half past 12 precisely, CAMERAS and LENSES 
of various sizes, by good makers— Printing Frames, Stands, &c.—Micro- 
scopes, and Objects for ditto—Pair of Double Guns, by Lancaster— 
Paintings—Old China—few lots of Househo!d Furniture, &e. 

on view the afternoon before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 








Miscellaneous Books, Ancient and Modern Classics, Law 
sooks, de. 


\i ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C. (Fleet-street end), 
on WEDNESDAY, August 9, and Two Following Days, at 1 o’clock,a 
Collection of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, in the various Depart- 
ments of Literature, cmene Scott Russell’s Modern System of Naval 
Architecture, 3 vols. half mor.— Engineering, edited by Colburn, 8 vols. 
—Enucyclopedia Metropolitana, 26 vols.— Annual Register, 78 vols. ; 
another Set, 72 vols. pes Histoire Naturelle, 66 vols. —Inchbald’ 3 
British Theatre, 25 vols.—Burton’s Scotland, 7 vols. —Southey’s Penin- 
sular War, 6 vols.—Gibbon’s Rome, 8 vols.—Alford’s New Testament, 
4 vols.—Bingham’s Origines Ecclesiasticee, 9 vols.— Hall's Works, 6 vols, 








—Sermons by Eminent Divines—Commentaries on_ the Scriptures—a 
eapital Selection of Ancient and Moéern Classics—Law Books—Stan- 
dard Works in History, Biogra graphy, Poetry, Voyages and Travels— 
several Thousand Volumes of Circulated Books trom a West-End 
Library—a small Collection of choice Modern Music, by eminent Com- 
»osers—Architectural Designs by the late W. Vose Pickett; and a 
Tew — Colours and Prints, framed and glaz>d—a Wainscot Buok- 
case, To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


A Portion of the Library of General GEORGE W. WHISTLER. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 


of Literary Property and Works eg ge of the Fine Arts, will 
SELL by AUCTION, at net House, No. 13. Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C.,, on MONDAY, August 7, and Two Followine Days, at 1 o'clock 
Segoe a PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late General GEORGE 
WHISTLER, comprising namerous Editions of the Works of 
} Pat nnn including the first three Folios of 1623, 1632, and 1664, and 
Mr. Halliwell’s magniticent Edition, in 16 vols. folio, a complete series 
of his fac-simile Reprints of the Early Quarto Plays, Shakespeareana 
—best Editions of the Works of the English Poets and Dramatists— 
Books of Emblems — Bibliographical, ‘Theological, and Historical 
Books—Publications of the Camden and Perey Societies—some valuable 
Reprints, and ms any Standard Books in English Literature; to which 
are added some Curious and Rare Books, including Injunctions given 
by the Queen’s Majesty in 1559— Prayers and_Thanksgiving, black 
letter—Books relating to America— Mathews at Home, profus A illus- 
trated—Autograph Letters, and various Curiosities of Literature— 
interesting Miniatures of celebrated Americans, &c. 
May be viewed two days privr. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of four sti am pA. 











The Libraries of the late CHEVALIER BERNARDONI and 
of the late COMTE DE MARTIN, of Milan. 
MESSRS. 

OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
'J of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House. No. 13. bah ap soa street. 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, August 10, and Six Following Day 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARIES of the late CHEVALIE 
BERNARDUONI and of the late COMTE DE MARTIN, of Milan; 
compataing Rare and Curious Works, chiefly in French and Italian 
terature, including important editions of Dante—a Set of Piranesi's 
Ww orks, and other Choice Books of Prints--several Valuable Manu- 
scripts—Specimens of Early Printers —Voyages and Travels —Belles 
Lettres and Fine Arts, &c 
May be viewed two days prior. 
on receipt of six stamps 
A Valuable and Miscellaneous Collection of Greek, Roman, 
Saxon, English, Scotch, and Foreign Coins, in Gold, Silver, 
and Copper. 









Catalogues may be had; if by post, 








MESSRS. 
2 , -TATGOANT . 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
of Literary Property and Works {linstrative of the Fine 
Arts, will SELL by A CTION, at their House, No_ 13, Wellington- 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, August 18, and Three Faring 
Days, vs, at 1 o'clock precisely, a Valuable and Miscellaneous COLLEC- 
TION of Greek, Roman, sg English, Seotch, and Bag. = ng 
ia Gold, Silver, and Coppe! he Greek comprise so imen: 
Bactrian Series, of the ‘highest degree of vority—Amtiodiies Theos, 
in Gold and Silver—Diodotus II., in Gold—others in Silver, of much 
interest and value—also some Greek Imperial Copper, several bein, 
Unpublished. Amongst the English will be found, in Gold, The Ange 
of Rise hard I[I.—Milied Half-sovereign of gy Broad of Crom- 
li—Proof Two Guinea, George LI. — 
Piece of George [1I.—a Set of the Coinage of Gesump IV., and_ others. 
‘The Silver, in great variety, include, Testoons of lary—the Coins of 
Cromwell—Pattern Crowns of George LIL, &c.— Specimens of the 
Copper Series, Tokens, and others, in fine condition. A Variety of 
Foreign Coins, in Gold, and some interesting Dollars and_snvaller 
Pieces in Silver—English and Foreign Medals, in Silver and Bronze— 
Relic‘ of Sir W. Scott, containing a Portion of the Poet’s Hair—some 
Sees, Antique Watches, together with some useful and well-made 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 








To Book Collectors and Antiquarians. 
Gaya. ALDRED will SELL by AUCTION 





»b tion of the E he will of Se late D. A. GOUR- 
LAY, Esq.), at St. George’s igo “GREAT YA OUTH, on MON- 
DAY and TUESDAY, August 14 and 15, at 11 Re, the Valuable 


D. 
LIBRARY of SCARCE BOOKS, sgontauin — Biack-letter Books 
and valuable Works on Coins, H Theo and ~~ osophy + 
also unique Works connected with Norfolk and Tero dy Waring’s 
Masterpieces of Industrial Art. 1862—Complete Edition of the Mee 
man’s Magazine, the Illustrated London News, ae e Col- 
lection of Old Venetian Glass in high stemmed 6 Models of 
Antiques, Claret Jugs, Decanters, &. A few thoice OL PAINT. 
INGS by Herring, Crome, W jobete er, Joy, Oakley, and others—some 
fine Priuts, Water Colours, Oak Carvings, and a small Collection of 
Silver and Copper Coins, and other eg be at the whole forming 
the Collection of = well-known Book Collector and Antiquarian, 
A. Gourlay, Esq., 
Catalogues of the “Anetionesr, No. 4, South-quay, Great Yarmouth. 








HE INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE.— 

. See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d., or by post 4jd., for 
lan of the New College and particulars; also for Views of Ancient 
Timber Houses in Germany—Cement Concrete as a Building Material 
—Movement in Covent Garden—Wood Architecture in Nova Scotia— 
Draughtsmanship of the Sun.—1, York-street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, 1871. No. DCLXX. Price 2s. 6d. 


Contents. 

The MAID of SKER. Part I. 
The PARADISE of BIRDS. 
CORNELIUS o’DOWD. 

Ireland Revisited.—An Insidious Compliment.—Glass Eyes.—A 

Back and a Look Forward. 

FAIR toSEE. Part VIII. 
NATIONAL DEFENCE and ARMY ORGANIZATION. 

to the Editor from Brigadier-General John Adye, C. 


The FINANCIAL CONDITION of FRANCE. 
A CENTURY of GREAT POETS. No. II 


WALTER SCOTT. 
The BALLOT BILL. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





A Letter 
A. 





One Shilling, No. 140, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST. With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and 8. L. 


Fildes. 
Contents. 


The ADVENTURES of HARRY RICHMOND. (With an Illustra- 
tion.) 


Chap. 45. My Father is ape pcace! & “ees by Fortune. 
» 46. Within an Inch of my Lif 
» 47. Among Gipsy Women. 
» 43 My Father acts the Charmer again. 
MISS AUSTEN. 
CONSULE JULIO: an Episode under the Commune de Paris. 
OLIVER VAN NOORT. 
MARION MAY. By H.C. Merivale. 
The MOORS. 


LORD KILGOBBIN. (With an Illustration.) 


Chap. 43. Some Night-Thoughts. 
«» 44 The Head Constable. 
+ 45. Some Lrishries, 
+ 46. Sage Advice. 
» 47. Reproo 


Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





fas DAR K BLU E, 
for AUGUST, now ready. One Shilling. 
Contents. 
I. LOST: a Romance. By John C. Freund, Author of ‘ By the 
Roadside. 
Il. 


A Ry THOUGHTS on REEE scares and MON- 
HY. By the Rev. Henry W 


III. we re ADVANTAGES of DYING in a DITCH. By 
B. Montgomerie ing. 


a The VISION of the ISLES of IM ree tae SA A Sesre. 
By G. F. Armstrong. Lllustrated by E. F. C 


V. Mrs. COATES’S BATH. By the Rev. J.G. W =’ 
VI. PONDICHERRY; or, the French in India. By Col. Laurie. 
VIL. ONE SWALLOW MAKETH NOT A SUMMER. By W. J. 
Stewart. 
VIII. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POETRY. By E. 8. Nadal. 
1X. WITH a WEDDING PRESENT. By W. H. Simcox. 
X. “TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST.” By Compton Reade. 
XI. IRISH CHARACTERISTICS. By Nicholas Flood Davin. 


I 


a 


XIL. The SONG of the WILLI: a Ballad. By Mathilde Blind. 
XIII. The THEATRE in oot ata its Shortcomings and Possi- 
bilities. By Tom Taylor. 
XIV. ATHANASE COQUEREL and ART-PROTESTANTISM. 
By the Rev. St. John Tyrwhitt. 
XV. IN AUGUST. By Aureolus Paracelsus. 
XVI MY SENSO -BOOK. in CHINA and JAPAN. By E. Hepple 
ail. 
XVII. The COLONIAL EMPIRE of ENGLAND. By E. D. J. 
Wilson. 
XVIII. DAWN. By Alfred P. Graves. 
XLX. The UNDERGRADUATE in TOWN. 
XX. OXFORD CHIT-CHAT, 
XXL. 


PADDY on PARt sess i> Review of Irish Classical Verse. 
By T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L 
With Illustrations e D. T. White, KE. F. Clarke, and W. J. Hennessey. 
London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 188, Fleet-street. 





THE EDINBURGH MEETING OF THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 
HE NEW NUMBER of NATURE, published 
on THURSDAY, August 3, contains— 
The ) ESREDENS, Sir WILLIAM THOMSON’S, INAUGURAL 


The SECTIONAL ADDR pasES of Professor TAIT, Dr. ANDREWS, 
and Professur GELKIE, 
Among the General Articles are— 
The ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE in SCHOOLS; and The TOTAL 
SOLAR ECLIPSE of DECEMBER NEXT, with a Map. 
NATURE, a Weekly Illustrated Journal of Science, published every 
Thursday, price 4d. Vols. 1, Il. and iil. royal 8vo. cloth, price 
108. 6d. each, now ready. 
Macmillan & Co. 16, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London. 





YHE SIR WALTER SCOTT 
CENTENARY NUMBER OF 
THE GRAPHIC. 
Price 6d.; or by post, 63d. 
AUGUST 9th, 1871. 


This Commemoration will be portrayed in a Special Extra Number 
of the yy +}. the leading Artists of the Day. e Number will 
2 


con Ten Pages of elaborate Illustrations. Among others— 

PORTRAIT of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Sketches of Landscapes. 
Jonnie poms. | In the Trossachs. 
Jiana Verne Loch Katrine. 

a ae - Perth. Stirling Castle. 

Guy p Melrose Abbey. 

Bailie Nicol Jarvie. | Holyrood. 


Views of 
Monument in eae 
Dryburgh Abbe: 
Library at ‘Abbotsford. 
a pa Desk of Sir Walter 


The © Study at Abbotsford. Leslie, R.A. 

Abbotsford, from the River. Newton, R.A. 

With Descriptive Letter-press written by CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 
This Number will be quite independent of the ordinary weekly issue. 
Asa very extensive demand is anticipated, it is suggested that Orders 

be given at once to the various Booksellers, to prevent the unavoidable 

delay and annoyance caused by the arrival of late cutenanve, orders. 
Appientene made by letter to the Office, for single copies, must be 
accom ied by thirteen halfpenny stamps. Post-office Orders should 
be made payable to Mr. E. J. Mansfield, at the Post-office, East Strand. 
Office of the Graphic, 190, Strand. 


* Ample entertainment for the immense cirele of readers it deserves 
to find and always will find.” — Times. 


MHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 

for AUGUST, price One Shilliag, is now ready.—The current 
story is ‘ The Valley of Poppies "—Mr. Charles Cowden Clarke on ‘ The 
Demate Writers = England ’—‘ The Scott Centenary ’--Sylvanus Urban’s 


Londen: w. i. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place 


r SA. OF THE AUGUST NUMBER OF THE 


ST JAMES’S MAGAZINE. 
—Tenants of Moor Lodge, Chaps, 14-17— Advice to Nicodemus, 
| a Bachelor Uncle—Musiec and Criticism —‘ The Match-Box,’ a Song 
of the Poor Child, jpooribed to the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P.— 
Robert Browning's First Poem—Germanicus, a Song of the Roman 

Smpire—Numbering the People, a Gossip on the Census—A lexandrine’: 's 
Story, a True Tale of Champagne—Gems from Classic Mines, No. 7, 
Horace, I., Ode v.—Common-place Papers, by a Woman, No. 1, *The 
Woman of “the Period ’—On the Nile, by Capt. Clayton (with two Illus- 
— — Author and Actress,’ Chaps. 35-3s—Not Lost, by Julia God- 

dard—A Scamper over Tarec’s Mount —'St. Patrick's Birthday’— 
Marriage Superstitions, and the Miseries of a Bride Elect—* Jam Satis,” 
by Edwin Arnold. 

Sampson Low & Co. Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street ; 
and all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


Characters from Sir Walter 
Scott's Novels, by 


Mulready, R.A. 
Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. 

















Now ready, price 5s. 


OCAL TAX ATION. The TAYLER PRIZE 
4 ESSAY, by H. INGLIS PALGRA in Part IL, Vol. 
XXXIV., of the JOURNAL of the STATIST icaL SOCIETY. 
London: E. Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Price 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Ww itt THE EARTH BECOME A SUN-SPOT? 
An Inquiry. 
By ROBERT HOLMES. 
London: Han Hamilton, Adams & Co. 





SECOND EDITION OF MR. GALLWEY’S LAYS. 

Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 
LA* of KILLARNEY LAKES, 
DESCRIPTIVE SONNETS, 





AND 
OCCASIONAL POEMS. 
By — GALLWEY, A.M. 
rconD Epition, 
Containing additional ~— on GLexcakrirr and Rosse Caste. 
Dublin: Hodges, Foster & Co. Grafton-street. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 
THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Just published, price 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth, 


THE THEORY and PRACTICE of the METRIC 
SYSTEM of WEIGHTS and MEASURES. By Prof. LEONE 
= Hon. Sec. of the Metric Committee of the British Associ- 
ation, &. 
*,* The Educational Code, 1871. prescribes “* that in all Schools the 
children in Standard ds V. awd VI. should know the principles of the 


Metric System 
Griftith & Farran, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


K Fit JOHNSTON’S TOURIST’S 
TRAVELLING MAPS. 


The Maps are selected from ‘The Royal Atlas,’ strongly mounted on 
cloth, and inserted in neat cloth Cases, with Reference Index. 





8. d. 
SCOTLAND .. oe ee ee ee oe oe - 76 
ENGLAND .. o em os ve . oe - 8 0 
IRELAND .. os oe ee os ~ . 46 
SWITZERLAND ° . 46 
SWEDEN and NORWAY - . 46 
NORTH aad SOUTH ITALY .. ve 
BASIN of MEDITERRANEAN .. - 46 
BELGIUM and the NETHERLANDS 46 
AUSTRIA 8 0 
GERMAN EMPIRE, with New Boundaries ve 46 
FRANCE ee oe oo 46 
SPAIN. 4 


6 
A, Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sold by all Book- 
ge 





This day is published, in crown 8vo. price 5e. cloth, 
THE ZENEID OF VIRGIL. 
BOOKS I.—VI. 
Translated in English Blank Verse. 
By G. K. RICKARDS, M.A. 


Preparing for Publication, completing the above, 
BOOKS VII.—XI. 
Translated in English Blank Verse. 
By LORD RAVENSWORTH. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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Just published, in 8vo. price One Shilling, , 
CFresu S: a New and Original Tragedy, in 
Five Acts. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 28. 6d. cloth, 


E SEMI-BARBAROUS HEBREW and the 
EXTINGUISHED THEOLOGIAN: an Essay. By THOMAS 
—— Author of ‘Judged by His Words’ and * Sunday Occu- 
pation.’ 





London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. pp. 346, 8vo. price 78. 6d. 
[HE BIBLE and PUPULAR THEOLOGY ; 
special reference to recent Works of Dr. Liddon, Lord 
Hatha and the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
By G. VANCE SMITH, B.A. Ph.D. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
HE ANGLICAN HYMN BOOK: 
Words and Music, 6. ; small ditto, 2s. 6d. ; Treble, 1s. 6d. 
Words only, 1s. ; small ditto, 8d. and 6d. 
London: Novello & Co. ; J. Parker & Co. ; and Simpkin & Co. 





Just published, cloth, demy 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


HE ¢ GOSPEL CHURCH delineated from the 
TESTAMENT in its Constitution, Worship, Order, 
Ministers, a Ministrations: an Exhibition in detail of the Special 
Privileges and Authorized Duty vf Christian Fellowship. 
By HENRY WEBB. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 





French Studies Condensed, Eighth Edition, 5s. 6d. 
Ow TO SPEAK FRENCH; 


or, French and France: Facts, Inductions, Practice. By 
A. ALBITES, LL.B., Paris, late of Edgbaston School. 
“ Excellent.”—V. Hugo. “ True gem.”—Delille. “ Perfect.” —Era. 
2. INSTANTANEOUS FRENCH WRITING, 28.—Key, 2s. 
3. FRENCH PRONOUNCED: SELF-HELPS, ls.—" Efficient.” Aris. 
Longmans & Co. 





Demy 8vo. 80 pp. with numerous Illustrations, price 28. 6d. 
Part I. of 


HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By the late 
WILLIAM YARRELL, V. re L.S. FZ.8. Fourth Edition. 
Edited by ALFRED NEWTON, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy in the  Wclccaiey ‘of Cambridge, F.L.S. 
V.P.Z.8. &e. 
Prospectus on application. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in square 8vo. with 16 Maps, price 82. 6d. 
TEXT-BOOK of INDIAN HISTORY ; with 


Goopep tinal Notes, Genealogical Tables, Examination Papers, 
Chronol ndexes, for the Use 
of Colleges gt Private Students. By the ie G. U. POPE, D.D., 
Principal of eeerrg Cotton’s Grammar School and College, Bangalore, 
Author of ‘ Tamil Grammar,’ 30th Edition, &c. 

J. Gladding & Son, 13. Paternoster-row, London. 








Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
TREATISE on TERRESTRIAL MAGNET- 


ISM. Containing an Outline of the Discoveries and Theories 
connected therewith ; an Inquiry as to whether the Terrestrial Sphere 
aa four or only two “Magnetic ”oles ; on the Probable Causes of Ter- 

rial Magnetism; on the Irregularities observed in the Secular 
Va Gatien, &e. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
This day is published, price 5s, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 


ULTIVATION of the GRAPE VINE. 
By WILLIAM THOMSON, 
of Tweed Vineyard, Galashiels. 
Lately Gardener to ite Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., 
Dalkeith Park. 
The Seventh Edition, enlarged. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Just published, super-royal 8vo. cloth, 65 Lithographic Plates and 
Woodcuts, 22s. 


HE FIRST EXCURSION of the ARCHITEC. 
URAL ASSOCIATION. An Account of the Lincolnshire 
Churches visited during the First Excursion of the Architectural 
soe in August, | 1870, under the guidance of EDMUND 
SHARP. Esq the A History of Lincoln 
Cathedral, "end? fhe following Parish Churches : mat Benedict, St. Mary- 
gford, and St. Peter Gowts, Lincoln, Caythorpe, Fulbeck, Lead- 
aa Welbourn, Wellingore, Navenby, Coleby, Harmston, Wad- 
dington, eg = Sleaford, pe Willoughby, ‘Swarby, Aswarby, 
Billi rbling, Osbournby, Swayton, Help- 
ringham, Heckin ton, Asga e.,* “3 tir Lay thorpe, Sutton, Gedney 
Fleet, Holbeach, Whaplode, M oulton, Weston, and Spalding. 
London: E. & F. N. Spon, 48, Charing Cross. 


Price 28. 6d. cloth, bound, 


TREATISE on PUNCTUATION, and on other 
Matters eopertaiging to Bay INTER Printing. 
aa 











“ A very full and euler tom 
nglish Journal of waucation. 
‘* Worthy of an attentive peruc<al. »_ Heaton ted London News. 
“An Old Priuter’s treatise will benefit all who read it with care.’ 
Public Opinion, 
** The work is capitally done.”—Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 
F. Pitman, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 





Shortly, in One Volume, 8vo. cloth, price 38. 6d. 
HE MUSALMANS of INDIA: are they 


Bound in Genasionce to Rebel against the Queen? By W. 
HUNTER, LL.D., of Her Majesty’s India Civil Service, Author of the 
* Annals of Rural Bengal.’ 


Chap. I. The Standing Rebel Camp on our Frontier. 
vo _II. The Chronic Conspiracy within our Territory. 
»» III. The Formal D eM 

Rebellion. 

sy IV. The Wrongs of the Musalmans under British Rule. 


“*He has been a religious preacher, spreading under the most 
solemn sanctions the hateful principles of the Crescentade (fanatical 
i gy He has deluded hundreds and thousands of his country 

treason and rebellion. He has plunged the Government of 
British a sate a Frontier War, which has cost hundreds of lives 
he 3a of a religious reformer, and boldly preaches in 
Baiae india that it is good for the soul to wage war against the Queen. ’ 
Sir Herbert Edwardes's Judgment in the Ambala Trial. 
London: Triibner & Vo. 8 and 60, Paternoster. row. 


Law Doctors on 











Just published, post 8vo. Plates, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
LDBOROUGH: Notes or Jottings about 


Aldborough, in Suffolk, Historical, Antiquarian, ene. 
and Entomological. By NICOLAS FENWICK HELE Surgeon t 


London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


YATRONYMICA BRITANNICA: a Dictionary 
-& of Family Names. By M. .. LOWER, F.S.A. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 500, with Illustrations, cloth, 11. 


“This work is the result of a staty - — Family Names, 
extending over more than twenty years.” — 


London: J. Russell Smith, 36, + = lll 








This day, 8vo. with Plates, cloth, 4s. 
HE ROSETTA STONE in HIEROGLYPHICS 


and GREEK, with Translations and an Explanation of the Hiero- 
ere} Characters ; and followed by an Appendix of King.’ Names. 
y SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of ‘The History of Egypt,’ &. 
Also, lately published, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The DECREE of CANOPUS, in Hieroglyphics 
and Greek ; with Translations by SAMUEL SHARP 
_ London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho- asad 





REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 
This day, the Second and Improved Edition, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, 
red edges, 78. 6d 

HE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. Translated by 

SAMUEL SHARPE. Being a Revision of the Authorized Old 
Testament. 

Also, the 12th Thousand of Mr. Sharpe's Translation of 
The NEW TESTAMENT. Nearer the Greek 


than any other, and with several advantages in no other edition. Price 
1s. 6d. ; post free, 18. 10d. 


London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





REY. R. 8S. HAWKER’S NEW WORK.—Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
OOTPRINTS of FORMER MEN in FAR 


CORNWALL. (Sketches of Places, Men and Manners.) By 
kas HAWKER, Vicar of Morwenstow, Author of ‘* Cornish Bal- 
a 

London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





Just published, 8vo. pp. 368, with Plates, cloth, 12s. 


MYE ROBSART and the EARL OF LEI- 
CESTER : a Critical Enquiry into the Authenticity of the 
various Statements in relation to her Death, and on the Libels on the 
Earl of Leicester, with a Vindication of the Earl by his Nephew, Sir 
Philip Sidney. Also, a HISTURY of KENILWORTH CASTLE; 
together with Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir Robert Dudley, Son 
of the Earl of Leicester. By GEURGE ADLARD, Author of ‘The 

Sutton Dudleys of England,’ &c. 

London: J. Russell Smith, 36, § Soho- square. 





This day, in enall 4to. state antly watuieil in antique type by Whitting- 

ham & Wilkins, with numerous I!lustrations, price 15s. cloth, 
Tss HERALDRY of SMITH, being a Collection 
of the Arms borne by, or attributed te, ge vate of that 


piled from the 
yi s SYDNEY GRAZE- 


Surname in Great Britain, ireland, and a 
Harleian MSs. and other authentic sources. 
BROOK. 

The above Work contains a correct heraldic description of the armo- 
rial insignia of nearly every known armigerous family of the surname 
of Smith, Smyth, &c. (about 250 in number), and is illustrated with 32 
plates, comprising 125 shields of arms copied i in fac-simile from a curious 
MS. in the Harleian Collection at the British Museum. 

*,* Twenty-five Copies will be issued with Coloured Illustrations, 
price 2l. 28., for which early application is necessary. 


London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, 





A SIXTH and CHEAP EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. upwards of 1,000 pp. 
closely printed in double columns, cloth, 15s. 


] ICTIONARY of ARCHAIC and PROVINCIAL 

WORDS, OBSOLETE PHRASES, PROVERBS, and ANCIENT 
CUSTOMS, from the Reign of Edward I. By JAMES URCHARD 
HALLIWELL, F.R.S. F.S.A. 

It contains above 50 000 Words, embodying all the known scattered 
Glossaries of the English language, forming a complete key for the 
reader of our old Poets, Dramatists, Theologians, and other Authors, 
whose works abound with allusions, of whic explanations are not to 
be found in ordinary Dictionaries and books of reference. 


J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 





A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 thick vols. 8vo. cloth, 10. 1s. 


GLOSSARY; or, CoLtecTION of Worps, 
PHRASES, CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, &ec. 


Illustrating the Works of English Apthese, ppectiouleriy SHAKE- 

SPEARE and his Contemporaries. By ROBERT NAKES, Arch- 
deacon of Stafford, &c. A New Edition, ‘with considerable Additions, 
both of Words and Examples, by JAMES 0. HALLIWELL, F.R.S. 
and THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. &c. 

The Glossary of Archdeacon Nares is by far the best and most useful 
work we possess for explaining and illustrating the obsolete language 
and the customs and manners of the :ixteenth and seventeeuth cen- 
turies, and it is quite a meable for the readers of the literature of 
the Elizabethan period. e additional words and examples are dis- 
tinguished from those in the original text by a; prefixed to each. The 
work contains between five and siz thousand additional examples, the 
result of original research, not merely supplementary to Nares, but to 
all other compilations of the kind. 


London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





MR. NEWBY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ECOLLECTIONS of JOHN ADOLPHUS. 
“ A lively, readable book ”"—Ezam 
* Lovers of gossip will peruse it with satisfaction, ”— Atheneum 
** Plethoric of racy anecdotes and witty sayings. ”*— Liverpool Albion. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


—~-- 


The Appraiser, Auctioneer, Broker, 
ROUSE ASE Tle WCET twava ERS eeaet 
oq y 4 ird ai 
greatly enlangel ty C. MORRIS” Baral seen’ ae wens 
twat published. 


’ 

The Workman’s Manual of Engineering 
DRAWING. By JOHN MAXTON, Instructor in Engineering 
Drawing, South Kensington. 1 Ried 350 Woodcuts and 7 Plates. 
12mo. cloth, strongly bound, 4s. 6d. [Now ready. 


Power in Motion: Horse Power, Motion, 
Toothed-Wheel Gearing, bs ait and Short Driving Bands, Angular 
Forces, Sc. By JAM MUUR, C.E. With 73 Diagrams. 
12mo. cloth boards, 3s. (This day. 


Iron and Heat; exhibiting the Principles 
concerned in the Coustruction of Iron Beams, fitters, and Bridge 
Girders, &c. y MES ARMOUR, C.E. oodcuts, 12mo. 
cloth boards, 3s. Res y~ cloth limp (Weale’s Serie) L 

‘ust published. 


The Application of Iron to ‘the Con- 
aig SY 1UN of BRIDGES, CTRDERS, ROOFS, and other 
WORKS. By FRANCIS CAMPIN, C.E. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 12mo. cloth boards, 3s. | This day. 


Cicero. Oratio pro Sexto Roscio Amerino. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. DAVIES, MA 
12mo. cloth limp, 1s. (Weale’s Classical Series, Latin, No. 12.) 

[Nou ready. 


’ 

The Student’s Guide to the Practice of 
MEASURING and VALUING ARTIFICERS’ WOR By 
E. DOBS way “§ New Edition, re-written, with MB ay ‘Addi- 
Some E. WYNDHAM TAKN. With 9 Copper-plate and 
47 Wood. ingravings. Demy 8yvo. cloth, 10s. 6d. Now ready. 


Analytical Geometry and Conic Sections. 
By J. HANN. New Edition, improved and re-written by Prof. 
|S Dg ng NG. lzmo. cloth boards, 28. 6d. ; or cloth a ( _ 


Drawing and Measuring renee, 
including Instruments employed wd Geometrical and Mechanicat 
Drawing, the Se ag TTT Ci oe and Measurement of Maps, 
Plans, &. By J. F. HEATHER, *u A. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 12mo. cloth limp (Weale’s Series), 18. 6d. [This day. 


Optical Instruments, including (more espe- 
cially) Telescopes, Microscopes, and Ayperstys for producing Copies 
of Maps and Plans by Photography. By J. HEATH ER, M.A. 
{[N i ready. 


Surveying and Astronomical Instru- 

MENTS, including Instruments used for Determining the Geo- 

metrical’ Features of - Portion of Ground, and in Astronomica} 
Observations. By J. F. HEATHER, M.A. (Nearly ready. 


Practical Plane Geometry; giving the 
Simplest Modes of Constructing Figures contained in og Plane. 
With upwards of 200 Illustrations. By J. F. HEATHER, M.A. 


Un preparation. 
Mining Tools. For the Use of Mine Man- 
Agents, Mining Students, &c. 


y W. MORGANS, Jattepes 
ou Prssteal Mining at the Bristol Sok Jol of Mines. 12mo. 
an Atlas of Plates, containing 200 Illustrations, 4to. [Just a .. 


y 
The Riches of Chaucer. With Explanatory 
Notes and Memoir. By CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. With 
Steel Portrait and numerous Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo. 
643 pp. cloth elegant, gilt top, 10s. 6d. (Recently published. 
“Mr. Clarke’s book will do more than has yet been done towards 
making that which has always been a pleasure to the few a pleasure 
to the many.”—Zimes. 


Tales from Chaucer, in Prose. Designed 


=r) for the Use of ing Persons. With Life of the. Poet. 
By CHARLES COW DEN « CLARKE. Feap. with Steel Portrait 
aud 14 Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. |Recently published. 


Physical Geology. (Partly based on Major- 
General Portlock’s ‘ Rudiments of gage ? By ae TATE, 
A.L.S. F.G.8S. Numerous Woodcuts. [Just ready. 


Historical Geology. ( (Partly based on Major- 
Geneal ret 's ‘ Rudiments of Geology.) By RALPH = 
A.L.S. F.G.S. Numerous Woodcuts. 12mo. [Just ri 


Release Rg pny By Sir W. 


SNOW HARRIS, F. nlarged Edition, with con- 
senate Additions by Dr. NOAD, Ph.D. meee (= Woodcuts. 


press. 
Practical Geometry, for the ‘shins, 
By E. WYNDHAM TARN, M.A., 
yd ‘Author — The Science of Building,’ &c. With Iius- 
trations. Demy 8v (In the press. 


The Pocket Estimator for the Building 


RADE ; being an Easy Method J Fotimatios the various Parts 
Sn Building cellectively. By A. BEATON, Author of ‘ Quan- 
tities and Measurements.’ fat Woodcuts. In the press. 


Treatise on the Metallurgy ofIron. By 


H. sapaguan. F.G.S. epee ee M. New Edition, revised and 








“ Full of racy humour and amusing ehit- chat. "— Bell’s 0 
** Few people will fail to be entertained by it.”—Bury P: ‘Post. 


NEW NOVELE. 


The MARKED MAN. By F. Tro.wops. Second 
Edition. day. 
By m any degrees the best novel we have met with in the | present 
a — Bell's Messenger. 

me wil be read with avidity. ”— Liverpool Albion. 

** The best novel we have read for year...” —Record. 

“ It is not alone equal to any novels that have emanated from the 
pens of the clever family of the Trollopes, but as far superior to the 
great bulk of fictions that have inundated the libraries of late.”” 

Brighton Examiner. 
HUGH. By the Author of ‘Annie Jennings.’ 
2 vols. [ Shortly. 
JEREMIAH MOBBOB. By R. Lioyp. 2 vols. 
LOVE or HATRED. By Fanny FIsHer. 


SISTER MARTHA; or, a Romance of the Franco- 


Prussian Wars. 1 vol. [Just ready. 


“ 











cuts. Un the press. 


The Penatien of Engineering Field Work, 


applied to Land and Hydraulic, Hydrographic and Submarine 
Surveying and Levelling. Second Edition, with a Supplementary 
Volume on WATERWORKS, SEWE = SEWAGE, and IRKI- 
GATION. By W. D D HASKOLL, C.E. Numerous Folding Plates. 
Demy 8vo. in 1 vol. cloth boards, 11. 18. (published at 2l. 48. 


The Handbook of Specifications. wey 


Prof. T. L. DONALDSON, Pres. of the R.I 


GLEN, Barrister at-Law. 2 vols. demy 8v0. pA... g 1,100 pages 
and 33 ‘Plates, strongly bound in cloth, 21.28. (publish t 4.) 
[Vow ready. 
*.* COMPLETE CATALOGUES of LOCKWOOD & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS post free on application. 


London: Lockwop & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall- 
court, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
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MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 
On TveEspDAY, the Sth inst. feap. 8vo. 5s. 


BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE; 


INCLUDING A TRANSCRIPTION FROM EURIPIDES. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 
Smiru, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Rr 


1. The MEMBER for PARIS: a Tale of the Second Empire. 3 vols. 


[On Tuesday, August 8. 


9. BEHIND the VEIL. By the Author of ‘Six Months Hence.’ 


38 vols, 


3. The BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON. By Home Ler. 


Smita, EvpEr & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR BOOKS. 


mrs 


Feap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

















ROMOLA. By George Eliot. HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By Harriet 
The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LUT- LECTURES , 

the ENGLISH HUMOR. 

aa ee ee ISTS of the A. aF, CENTURY. By W. M. THACK- 

ANTER DARK. By Wake Cole. PAUL the POPE and PAUL the FRIAR. 
BELOW the SURFACE. By Sir A. H. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 

ELTON, WIVES and DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. 
TR ANSFORMATION ; ; or, the Romance of GASKELL. 

Monte Beni. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. NORTH and SOUTH. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. | syLvia’s LOVERS. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

Edited by his Eldest Son. 

The TOWN: its Memorable Characters and JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté. 
Events. By LEIGH HUNT. With 45 Woodcut aout SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronté. 
IMAGINATION and FANCY. By Leigh | VILLETTE. By Charlotte Bronté, 
r . WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Enil 
WIT and HUMOUR. By Leigh Hunt. BRONTE. pe, By ANNE BRONTE. = oon 
MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS. By Leigh and Memoir of the Sisters, by CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. 

A ‘JAR of HONEY. By Leigh Hunt. “. saree, Ss ded . 
ALK. hich ¢ lded, ‘ Ima- 1€ S y Charlotte Bronté. 
t= ETALK - Rie ad .~ ae May P. a are added, the Poems of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne 
DEERBROOK: a Tale of Country Life. |The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Feap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. each. 
A DARK NIGHTS WORK. By Mrs. | COUSIN PHILLIS, and other Tales. By 
GASKELL. Mrs. GASKELL. 


LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. By | The GREY WOMAN, and other Tales. 


Mrs. GASKELL. By Mrs. GASKELL. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. 





Feap. 8vo. Pictorial Covers, 2s. each. 

The WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. | TALES of the COLONIES; or, Adventures 
NO NAME. By Wilkie Collins. | pence 00 pla haat agaaaerge 
BASIL. By Wilkie Collins. | LAVINIA. By the Author of ‘Dr. An- 
The QUEEN of HEARTS. By Wilkie | |ROMANTIC TALES. By the Author of 

COLLINS. ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 
The DEAD SECRET. By Wilkie Collins. | powESTIC STORIES. By the Author of 
ANTONINA;; or, the Fall of Rome. By | ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 

WILKIE COLLINS. NO NAME. By Wilkie Collins. 
HIDE and SEEK ; or, the Mystery of Mary | WARP and WOOF. By Holme Lee. 


Grice. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
AGNES of SORRENTO. By Mrs. H. B. HESTER KIRTON. By Katherine S. 


STOWE. MACQUOID. 


AGAINST WIND and TIDE. By Holme The HOTEL du PETIT ST.-JEAN. 
LEE. 
SYLVAN HOLTS DAUGHTER. By 


HOLME LEE. | a 
KATHIE BRANDE: a History of a Quiet | “plain, GRONOW'S ANECDOTES ' of 


CELEBRITIES of LONDON and PARIS. To which are added, 
Life. By HOLME LEE. * Las 


Captain GRONOW’S ANECDOTES of 


the CAMP, the COURT, and the CLUBS. 


Kecollections of the Camp, the Court, and the Clubs.’ 


MR. MURRAY’S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


—@o—- 


HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK— 


~~ ape FRENCH, GERMAN, and ITALIAN, 16mo. 
3s. 6d, 


HANDBOOK—NORTH GERMANY, 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PrusstA, and the Ru1nE To Swit- 
ZERLAND. Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY, Tue 
Tyrot, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, StyRIA, Hun- 
GARY, and the DANUBE, FROM ULM TO THE BLACK 
Sea. Map. Post 8vo. 10s, 


HANDBOOK — SWITZERLAND, Tue 


ALPs OF SAVOY AND PrepmMoNT. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Normanpy, 
Brittany, THE French ALPs, DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, 
and the PyreNEeEs. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK—PARIS and ITS ENVI- 
RONS. Maps and Plans. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


*,* MURRAY’S LARGE PLAN OF PARIS. 33. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—CORSICA and 
DINIA. Maps. Post 8vo. 4s. 


SAR- 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN, Maprip, Tue 


CastTiLes, THe Basque Provinces, Leon, THe Astu- 
RIAS, GALICIA, ESTREMADURA, ANDALUSIA, RoNDA, 
GRANADA, MuRcIA, VALENCIA, CATALONIA, ARAGON, 
NAVARRE, THE BALEARIC ISLANDs, &c. Maps. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 24s. 


HANDBOOK —PORTUGAL, Liszoy, 


Porto, Cintra, Marra, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY, Piep- 
moNT, Nice, LOMBARDY, VENICE, PARMA, MOWENA, 
and RoMaGNna. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY, Tvs- 
CANY, Firorence, Lucca, Umbria, Toe MARcuHes, and 
Tue PATRIMONY OF St. PETER. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—ROME and ITS ENVI- 
RONS. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK —SOUTH ITALY, Two 
Srcriies, NaPLes, Pompert, HERCULANEUM, VESUVIUS, 
ABRUZZI, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s, 


HANDBOOK—SICILY, Patermo, Mes- 
SINA, CATANIA, Syracuse, Erna, and the Ruins oF 
THE GREEK TEMPLES, Plans. Post 8vo. 12s, 


HANDBOOK—CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK — DENMARK, Norway, 


SWEDEN, and IcELAND. Maps. Post 8vo. 1s. 


HANDBOOK—RUSSIA, St. Pererssure, 


Moscow, FINLAND, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 


HANDBOOK—BOMBAY and MADRAS. 


Map. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. each. 


HANDBOOK—HOLY LAND, Syria, 


PALESTINE, SINAI, Epom, and the Syrian Deserts. 
Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 





MURRAY’S KNAPSACK GUIDES. 


SWITZERLAND. 5s. ITALY. 6s. 
NORWAY. 6s. THE TYROL, 6s. 





Smirs, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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Messrs. RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 





In a few days, in crown 8yo. 


SHUT UP IN PARIS DURING 
THE SIEGE. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 


“This is indeed a seasonable book, for it illustrates so vividly the 
vharacter and condition of Paris, that all that has since happened 
is a mere fulfilment of the inevitable. Read by the light of the ex- 
planations and representations of Trochu, Thiers, and others, it is most 
interesting. It is clever and vivid, and written in an excellent spirit.” 





THE NEW STORY. 


GOOD BYE SWEETHEART! 


By the AUTHOR of 
‘COMETH UP AS A FLOWER.’ 


See THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 





MRS. EDWARDS'S NEW STORY. 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
See TEMPLE BAR, for AUGUST. 





SCOTT CONSIDERED AS A POET. 
See TEMPLE BAR, for AUGUST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 





BOOKS IN READING 


AT THE LIBRARIES. 


+>. 


TWO LADIES’ ADVENTURES in the 
WAR of 1870. By EMMA PEARSON and JANE MACLAUGH- 
LIN. 2 vols. 21s. 


Mr. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPES 


*DURNTON ABBEY.’ 3 vols. 


The AMERICAN LADY’S ‘PICTURES 


of PARIS in SIEGE and REVOLUTION.’ 8vo. 72. 6d. 


The AGENT of BROOME WARREN. 


3 vols. 


The CAMPAIGN of 1870-1, 


from the Times. 8vo. with Plans. 10s. 6d. 


Reprinted 


The VINDICATION of LADY BYRON. 


Byo. 108. 6d. 


Mr. SHERIDAN LE FANU’S 


CHRONICLES of GULDEN FRIARS.’ 3 vols. 


MISS AUSTEN'S LADY SUSAN and 


the WATSONS. Crown 8vo. 68. 





RicuarD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








13, Great Marlborough-strect. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS 


—_~—— 


LIFE and LETTERS of WILLIAM 


BEWICK, the ARTIST. Edited by THOMAS LANDSEER, 
A.R.A. 2 vols. large post, with Portrait, 24s. 

“The interest for general readers of this ‘ Life and Letters’ is 
derived almost entirely from anecdotes of men of mark with whom the 
artist associated, and of which it contains a very large and amusing 
store. His fellow-pupil and old friend, Mr. Thomas Landseer, the 
famous engraver, has put the materials before us together with much 
skill and a great deal of genial tact. The literary sketches which 
Bewick made of Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Hogg, Jeffrey, 
Maturia, and others, are extremely bright, apt, and clear.” 








Atheneum. 
“ Mr. Landscer’s account of Bewick’s life is altogether interesting.” 
Examiner. 


+i 2 
LIFE and ADVENTURES of COUNT 
BEUGNOT, Minister of St: _ eg NAPOLEON I. Edited from 
the French, by CHARLO’ } M. YUNGE, Author of ‘The Heir 
of Redelyffe,’ &e. 2 vols. me 4 
“This book is very interesting. The author of ‘The Heir of Red- 
clyffe’ has done another service to English readers by giving us these 
two handsome volumes, which are full of the sort of history that is 
more romantic than romance, and which throw a flood of ight on 
persons and things whose memory the world can never let = a 
tandar 


MY EXPERIENCES of the WAR be- 
tween FRANCE and GERMANY. By ARCHIBALD FORBES, 
one of the Special Correspondents of the Daily News. 2 vols. vo. 30s, 

“Mr. Forbes’s book is an extremely valuable contribution to the 
literatur e of the war.”—Atheneum. 
‘This work will be read with unfl igging z interest. We recommend 
it as one of the best records of the war.”— United Service Mag. 


VOLS. III. and IV. of 
HER MAJESTY’S TOWER, by W. 


HEPWORTH DIXON, DEDICATED by EXPRESS PERMIS- 
SION tothe QUEEN, completing the Work. THIRD EDITION, 
“ Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work.”—Times. 


TURKISH HAREMS and CIRCAS- 
SIAN HOMES. By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo. with 
Coloured Illustrations, 15s. 

“Mrs. Harvey’s book gives us an account of one of the most de- 
lightful and romantic voyages that ever was made’’— Times 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT 


in PARIS. HKeprinted from the Daily News, with several New 
Letters and Preface. SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 8vo. 15s. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
SQUIRE ARDEN. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of ‘CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD.’ 3 vols. 

**Mrs. Oliphant’s new book will not diminish her already established 
reputation. It possesses most of the characteristics of a successful 
novel. The plot is interesting and well managed, the scene well laid, 
and the character S$ various and forcibly described.” —A the neUumM. 

“Mrs. Oliphant has a place of her own among the best novelists of 
She keeps up the reader's in‘erest from the first page to the 
last. *Squire Arden’ is very clever.”— Zxanviner. 

* To say that the story is by Mrs. Oliphant is sufficient to recommend 
it. It is written in a lively style, with graphic descriptions of person- 
ages and scenes, and a thorough appreciation of the characters and 


life with which it deals.”—G& 
MALVINA. By H. Sutherland 
“* We regard ‘ Malvina’ as one of the best and moet attractive novels 


EDWARDS. 3vols. 
of the season. Its interest, its story, and its trez tment, = all good.” 
ay Times. 


SUN and SHADE. By the Author of 


*URSULA’S LOVE STORY,’ &c. 3 vols 


ARTISTE. By Maria M. Grant. 3 vols. 


“The interest in the hero and heroine is cleverly sustained. The 
strength of the book lies in the analysis of character.”—Athenaum. 

** Miss Grant has presented the public with a pleasant and most 
interesting wo rk. She has clothed her heroine with the genius of a 
Rachel.” —Messenger. 


© 
RESTORED. By the Author of ‘Son 
and HEIR,’ &c. 3 vols. 

‘This is an exceptionally good novel, and will be widely read. It 
stirs the reader's deepest a al its characters are new; its plans 
and incidents original.”—Post 

* There is a good deal of freshness and viv: acity about this story, and 
some goud painting, both of scenery and character.”—Saturday Keview. 

* An excellent book.”—Spectator. 

*** Restored’ may be hed artily commended.”— Daily News. 

“ A very clever novel.”—British Quarterly Review. 


JAMES GORDON’S WIFE. 38 vols. 


“An interesting novel, pleasantly written, refined in tone, and easy 
in style.’’—Globe. R 

“his story is throughout interesting. The moral is good, the plot 
well conceived and executed.”—Joha Bu 

“ The illustrations of society are clev erly and spiritedly done.”— Post. 


The NEXT GENERATION. By John 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 
*“ Mr. Maguire’s clever — will well repay perusal.” — Times. 
* A capital novel.” 


RALPH the HEIR, By Anthony Trol- 
LOPE. 3 vols. 
* A very interesting novel.” — Times. 


The HOUSE of PERCIVAL. By the 


Rey. JOHN C. BOYCE, M.A. Oxon. 3 vols. [Aug. 11. 


CHEAP EDITION of A BRAVE LADY. 


he AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ Form 
Veseme ork HURST & BLACKETT’S STAN DARD L BRARY. % 
Price 5s. bound and Illustrated. 
** A very good novel, showing a tender sympathy ¥ wi human nature, 
and permeated by a pure and noble spirit.”—Azaminer. 








LOW’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Now ready, and will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of price, a CLASSIFIED 
CATALOGUE of School, College, Classical, Tech- 
nical, and General EDUCATIONAL WORKS in 
use in Great Britain, arranged according to subjects. 
The short leading title, with the author, price, size, 
and publisher, of nearly 10,000 Educational Works 
is given. arranged so that one can tell at a glance 
what Educational Works are now available on any 
given subject. A work of this kind has never before 
been attempted. In1 vol. 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

Books that can be examined in the Library of South Ken- 

_Sington Museum are indicated by the initials 8S. K. 


NOTICE.—A Fourth Edition of 
A DAUGHTER of HETH, by WILLIAM 
BLACK, Author of ‘In Silk Attire, 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. ready this day at all the Libraries. 


“If humour, sweetness, and pathos, aud a story told with ee 
plicity and vigour, ought to ensure success,* A Daughter of Heth’ 
of the kind to deserve it. It is long since we have met with a book 
with better stuff in it than this: and, save one or two inartistic weak- 
nesses, which seem to betray the unaccustomed pane, it is good all 
through, which few modern novels are.”—Saturday 4 

** We wish we kuew to whom we are indebted for this v unique: daughter 
of Heth, and her beautiful and touching story.. fhe special genius 
of the book is the conception of such a charac 8 Coquette’ 8, without 
any conscious principle, without a religion, scarcely even moral ina 
conventional sense, yet exquisitely good, with a purity aud self-forget- 
fulnes ss that are angelic.”— Spectator 

“To know how delightful a little lady she is, however, our readers 

must go to the book itself. They may not find it in style and con- 
struction absolutely free from blemishes; but they will think, as we 
do, that these are but detail, and ave quite lost in the general im- 
pression left on the mind of vivid, tender freshne 88, With all woe sparkle 
of dew, and, we may add, too, its purity.”"—Daily News, June 

“But when, with an inviting title, agreeable writing, Ried 
sweetness, and a h natural style are combined, the mind of the 
reader is gratified by a sense of fitness and harmony. And the ‘ Daugh- 
ter of Heth’ is really all this.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


Notice.—The New Novel, TEARTH 
GHOSTS, by the Author of ‘Gubert Rugge, &c., 
is now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

Low’s Copyright ow Editions of American 

Authors, 


Comprising Pepular Works, reprinted by arrangement with 
their Authors. 


NOTICE. — The New Volume is 
MY SUMMER in a GARDEN, by Charles 
Dudley Warner, with Introductory Letter by Henry 
Ward Beecher. Fancy boards, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2 

[This day. 


“Every book which interprets the secret love of fields and gardens, 
every essay that brings men nearer to the understanding which every 
tree whispers, every book murmurs, every wee d even hints, is a contri- 
bution to the wealth and happiness of our kind.” 

Introductory Letter. 














HERO TREVELYAN: a Novel. By Geor- 
GIANA M. CRAIK. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

“* A very charming tale, which we cordially commend to our readers. 
It is a very triumph of refinement and perception to be able to tell so 
slight a story in so pleasant a manner as Miss Oraik has done in the 
present volumes, which, however, we cannot lay down without saying 
should have been three instead of two.”— Morning Advertiser. 

** It is almost superfluous to add to that which it has been attempted 
directly and by implication to indicate, namely, that this tale is full 
of interest, and that its purpose is worked out with success.” 

_ aoe Post. 





¢ 





REINDEER, DOGS, and SNOW- SHOES: a 


Journal of Siberian (hag aan Explorations made in the Years 
1865, 1856, and 1867. By RICHAKD J. BUSH, late of the Russo- 
American Telegraph Tanention Demy 8vo. with a Route-Map 
and numerous very fine Woodcut Lllustrations, pp. 550, cloth extra, 
12s. 6d. [This day. 


WAKE-ROBIN. By Joun Burrovens. A 


Book about the Birds of America. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 
Shortly. 
Content?:—1. The Return of the Birds.—2. In the Hemlocks.— 
3. Adirondac.—4. Birds’-nests.—5. Spring at the Capital—6. Birch 
Browsings.—7. The Invitation. 


New Books for School Pel 2es. 


THE “JOHN HALIFAX” SERIES OF GIRLS’ BOOKS. 


Vol. I. LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY: 
a Picture from Life. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Small post 8vo. with Illustrations by Frilich, cloth extra, 4. 

Vol. II. The COUSIN from INDIA. By 


GEORGIANA M. CRAIK. LIllustrafed by Frélich. Small post 8vo. 
cloth, gilt edges, 48. 


LITTLE MEN: Life at Plumfield with Jo’s 
Hii peed ao pee of ‘Little Women.’ 1 vol. small post 8vo. 
gilt e » 38. 


LITTLE WOMEN. By Lovisa M. Atcorrv. 


Complete in 1 vol. price 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


An OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Louisa 


M. ALCOTT. Small post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 38. 6d. 











London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 
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LITERATURE 
A Terrible Temptation. By Charles Reade. 

3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Every reader of novels is, we suppose, familiar 
by this time both with Mr. Reade’s merits 
and with his faults. We all know his power 
of giving interest to a story, and holding us 
bound and unable to lay the book down till 
we have read to the very end; not that we 
may solve a riddle, as is the way with too 
many novelists,—he never keeps the secret till 
the end,—but svlely that we may know how 
everybody is to escape from the difficulties in 
which he delights to place his characters, and 
that we may enjoy to the full his ingenuity in 
keeping distinct every thread of the seemingly 
tangled web of his plots. We are in the 
secret the whole time, but the personages of 
the story are not; and it is in their gradual 
enlightenment, not in ours, that the interest of 
Mr. Reade’s novels lies. Then again, how 
well we know his gift of the most uncom- 
promisingly hard hitting when he has got hold 
of a social abuse, and that not always in vain ! 
This, however, does not apply in the present 
case. He has, no doubt, a little fling at his 
old foe, the private asylum; but, strange to 
relate, this time the asylum is kept by a 
doctor, who is neither a fool nor a ruffian, but 
an agreeable and somewhat scientific man, for 
whom Mr. Reade evidently has a slight liking. 
We say has a liking advisedly ; for one of our 
author’s great merits is the personal know- 
ledge, so to speak, which he always has of his 
characters. Of course he sees them through 
Readean spectacles ; that is, they say and do 
things which no mortal ever said or did ; they 
insert unnecessary pronouns and auxiliary 
verbs in conversation, and talk in capitals and 
italics, large type and small, and so forth ; but 
still they are creatures and not puppets, and 
we feel interested in them, and feel too, when 
we have finished the book, that we have added 
tu our list of acquaintances. 

Having generalized sufficiently, we proceed 
to give a short outline of ‘A Terrible Temp- 
tation.’ Nor shall we thereby interfere with 
the pleasure of possible readers, for, as we 
have said, Mr. Reade’s stories do not depend 
for their interest on unexpected revelations at 
the end of the third volume. 

The story, then, is as follows. There are 
two cousins of the name of Bassett,— Sir 
Charles, Baronet, and Richard. The father of 
Richard, though the elder son, and heir to an 
entailed property, has been, before the opening 
of the story, compelled, in order to pay his 
debts, to sell the reversion to Ads father, the 
grandfather of the cousins, and to join him in 
cutting off the entail. The property and estate 
of Huntercombe has, accordingly, descended 
to the father of Sir Charles, who, for political 
services, was made a baronet. At the begin- 
ning of the story, we find the cousins in rivalry 
for the hand of a beautiful Miss Arabella 
Bruce. She naturally prefers the baronet, who, 
though decidedly “ fast,” has, besides his title 
and property, a more pleasant disposition than 
his cousin. The latter, who has never forgiven 
the arrangement by which the property was 
lost to him, is further stung to fury by his 
defeat, and casts about to get his revenge. 








Fortune favours him so far that he discovers 
a liaison between Sir Charles and a certain 
Miss Somerset, whose position in life may be 
understood when we say that she lives in 
a sumptuous house in Mayfair, is the admira- 
tion of Duchesses in the Park, and expresses 
herself on one occasion thus (the words were, 
we believe, once really used):—‘ Lucky for 
you beggars that I am a lady, or I would 
break every d—d window in the house!” And 
the introduction of this person reminds us of 
a fault of Mr. Reade’s, which we cannot pass 
over in silence. Such things are,—nor do we 
so much object to their use for purposes of 
fiction, though we think he has dwelt unneces- 
sarily on Miss Somerset, and given us a little 
too much of the private life of the demt-monde ; 
but we must regret the want of reticence which 
he shows in alluding, in other places, to matters 
which are usually passed over lightly by most 
modern masters of at least English fiction. 
We do not point out the passages, for fear of 
laying ourselves open to a similar reproach ; 
but again we say, we regret it; for it renders 
it absolutely impossible for us to put this 
book, with all its merits, into the hands, say, 
of our unmarried sisters. 

To resume the story. Richard Bassett, by 
means of an anonymous letter, succeeds in 
breaking off the match for a time, at a mo- 
ment, too, when Sir Charles has just severed, 
at some expense to himself, the ties which 
bound him to the lady of doubtful reputation, 
and has made up his mind to live as an 
homme rangé. The lovers are in despair, but 
the truth comes out, through the intervention 
of Miss Somerset herself, and they are at length 
married. Richard’s malice pursues them how- 
ever. He annoys Sir Charles by every means, 
small and great, in his power; saves money, 
and buys small farms bordering on his cousin’s 
estate ; shoots his pheasants ; prosecutes him, 
unsuccessfully, for a libel, and ultimately sue- 
ceeds in getting him shut up in the asylum to 
which we have already alluded. Now appears 
the deus ex machind, without whom no novel 
of Mr. Reade’s would be complete ; whom we 
already know under the guise of Dr. Sampson, 
Martin Wittenhaagen, Dr. Amboyne, and 
others: the person of rough exterior and rude 
manners, but possessed of a ready invention, 
and an inexhaustible willingness to use it in 
the service of his neighbours. In the present 
instance it is one Mr. Rolfe, a novelist, who 
knows everybody, and all about them, and 
who undertakes the job con amore. Meanwhile 
Lady Bassett has yielded to the terrible tempta- 
tion which gives its name to the book. They 
have been married some years, and she is siill 
childless, She perceives, and is made wretched 
by perceiving, her husband’s mortification ; and 
goaded by the fear of losing his affection, she 
contrives, with the assistance of her maid, to 
deceive him and the world, by a pretended 
confinement, and to pass off another woman’s 
child as her own. This maid is the sister of 
Rhoda Somerset, the former mistress of Sir 
Charles, and has by a series of chances, 
directed more or less by Richard Bassett, 
who is enamoured of her, come into the 
service of Lady Bassett. The supposititious 
heir is her illegitimate son by Richard. By 
the time the deception is complete, Sir Charles 
has been freed from the asylum, and returns 
home, delighted at having at last an heir. 
The remainder of the story is occupied with 








Lady Bassett’s perplexities and miseries arising 
from her fault, through which we will not 
take our readers. It will be sufficient to say, 
that Richard suspects something of the truth, 
that Sir Charles is not the father of the boy, 
but is on an entirely wrong scent; that 
children are born, bond fide, to the baronet 
and his wife; that our former acquaintance, 
Miss Somerset, turns up again, married respect- 
ably, and with a turn for preaching, like a 
famous predecessor of hers in real life; that 
circumstances render it necessary for Lady 
Bassett to confess her fault, at the moment 
when Richard thinks he has played his master- 
stroke of revenge; and that a reconciliation 
between the cousins, cemented by the marriage 
of Sir Charles’s real heir to Richard’s daughter, 
ends the book. 

The story, as we have said, is told with all 
Mr. Reade’s power, and we may add, with 
nearly all his usual eccentricity of style. We 
do not think, on the whole, that we should 
like to see him alter this, for without it he 
would not be the Charles Reade that we 
know ; but we hope no one else will imitate 
it, for what is tolerable chiefly by reason of its 
originality, would be an intolerable affectation 
if not original. 

One question we should like to ask before 
concluding. Where in the world did Mr. 
Reade get hold of the lunatic’s invention of 
the “air-loom,” of which he even reproduces 
the diagram? After reading it, we feel almost 
mad ourselves; it produces the same effect 
upon us as does an hour's conversation with 
a person whose mind is deranged; and we 
can only say that if Mr. Reade evolved it from 
his own consciousness, he possesses to a most 
extraordinary degree, the power of mentally 
* putting himself in the place” of the character 
whom he desires to depict. 








Life and Adventures of Count Beugnot, Minister 
of State under Napoleon I. Edited from 
the French, by Charlotte M. Yonge. 2 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

SIX-AND-THIRTY years ago, on the day of 

St. John the Baptist, in the bright midsummer 

time of 1835, a death took place, at a house 

in Bagneux, near Paris, which excited consider- 
able remark. The defunct was Jacques Claude 

Beugnot. Some called him M. le Comte de 

Beugnot,—a title which was conferred on 

Napoleon’s Minister of State by the Count’s 

next master, Louis the Eighteenth, though 

the enjoyment of the title was a little deferred. 

A few old men, who remembered him in early 

revolutionary times, spoke of him as the e¢v- 

devant Citoyen Beugnot. A hundred and ten 
years have now elapsed since he was born in 

Champagne. When he was held at the bap- 

tismal font, Louis the Fifteenth was King, and 

Right Divine was the religion of most people 

in France. When Count Beugnot died, in 

1835, Louis-Philippe was not a third of the 

way on his career as Citizen-King, and Alphonse 

Karr had not begun to set his ‘Guépes’ at M. 

Thiers, whose dream by night and thought by 

day was that fortifying of Paris which was to 

enable France to defy the world. What history 
the Count thus lived through, we need not 
describe. His own personal story is quite as 
interesting as that of the nation in which he 
counted for something under every régime. 
His autobiographical memoirs are more lively 
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than any French stories of his contemporaries 
recently published. In interest they far surpass 
Augeard’s ‘Mémoires Secrets.’ Passy’s book 
on Frochot, Préfet de la Seine, treats mostly 
of an episode, but a brilliant episode. Count 
Beugnot’s memoirs, in short, are more attrac- 
tive than those of Malouet, and they may be 
said to be even superior to the work on 
Mollien, published a few years ago, under the 
title of ‘Mémoires d’un Ministre du Trésor.’ 
When such books are authentic, there are none 
that more richly repay the trouble,—or rather 
let us say the pleasure,—of reading them. 
Beugnot was a landed proprietor in Cham- 
pagne when, at the age of thirty years, and 
with a brain full of revolutionary principles, 
he was elected to the Legislative Assembly, in 
1791. Beugnot was as bold as he was honest 
in that Assembly. He denounced Carra and 
Marat as incendiary press-writers; and he 
perhaps put himself in more peril still by his 
defence of Duport du Tertre. Hostile as he 
was to the Jacobins, and a prisoner in the 
Conciergerie and La Force, he escaped the 
guillotine by the downfall of Robespierre. 
In the free air again, Beugnot found a Bona- 
partist wind blowing; and in September, 1800, 
at the féte of the Republic, he may be said to 
have laid some of the foundation-stones of the 
future Empire, by his elaborate and high- 
sounding praise of the excellence of the Con- 
sular Government. Called subsequently to 
the Imperial Council of State (after organizing 
the kingdom of Westphalia for Jerome), he 
was promoted, in 1807, to administer the 
financial department of that “slice” out of 
the newly-founded and ephemeral kingdom 
which was called the Grand-Duchy of Berg. 
He held this appointment till Napoleon fell, 
and gave satisfaction to a people who certainly 
hated the French. When the Colossus was 
down, in 1814, Beugnot took office under the 
Provisional Government ; and when Talleyrand 
—trather than France—restored the Bourbons, 
the ever-ready Beugnot mounted the white cock- 
ade, kissed hands as the devoted servant of Louis 
the Eighteenth, and became Director-Gene- 
ral of Police. During the Hundred Days, he 
kept aloof from his old master, the Emperor, 
and got off to Ghent, where he joined the 
fugitive Bourbon monarch. Under the re- 
stored king, Beugnot filled, for a few years, 
several responsible posts; but he was never 
sure that intrigue of rivals, or a joke, or the 
‘mere caprice of the King, would not suddenly 
eject him. This end came, but Beugnot made 
a figure on the Liberal side in the Chamber of 
Deputies, when oratory and argument most 
distinguished it. He withdrew into private life 
after the dissolution of the Chamber in 1823. 
He sat in the Chamber of Peers, in the first 
year of the accession of Louis-Philippe, 1830; 
but under “the Government of July,” he ceased 
to be mixed up with public affairs, even as an 
adviser. Although he served many masters, 
he was always of monarchical principles, and 
stood up for the liberty and interests of his 
country ; and although he persistently with- 
stood, and denounced, all attempts to restore 
the clergy to the prerogatives and privileges 
which they enjoyed before the Revolution, 
he received the last consolations of religion 
from the hands of the venerable Archbishop 
of Paris, Monseigneur de Quélin. There is no 


doubt that Beugnot served his country honestly, 
according to his lights. 


Had he told less 








truth to any of his masters, Beugnot would 
probably have died something more than a 
count, but then he might have cared less to 
write these amusing fragmentary memoirs, 
which have been translated by Miss Yonge. 
The illustrations of life and manners which 
they contain are by far the most amusing por- 
tions of this amusing book. We may smile 
now to hear that in the first years of the reign 
of Louis the Sixteenth, and towards the close of 
the reign of the great Fritz, young Frenchmen 
flocked to Potsdam to kiss the hero’s hand, 
“and returned to Paris Prussians from head 
to foot.” The subsequent revolution comes on 
us by degrees. First, zephyrs bearing gently- 
expressed griefs; at last, the hurricane; but 
even then the old Royalists cried, “Bah! Has 
not the King of France a hundred thousand 
men?” Others thought as littie about the ac- 
count between the Government and the people 
as the Archbishop of Narbonne did about his 
debts. “My Lord Archbishop,” said poor Louis 
the Sixteenth to him one day, “ they say that 
you are in debt, and very deeply !”—* Sire,” 
answered the prelate, “‘I will ask my steward 
about it, and have the honour of informing 
your Majesty!” One trait of the law of inhe- 
ritance at this period, as it regarded the 
“rurals,” is quite new tous. ‘“ The children 
only succeeded their parents on condition of 
having lived with them. If they were absent 
at the time of decease, it was the lord who in- 
herited !” When the inevitable and necessary 
revolution came, there sprang into life a won- 
derful mixture of heroism and _ selfishness. 
Not a few men were like that M. Dupont 
who, when on the point of being flung out 
of a window, seized an unoffending fat man 
by the waist, with the remark, ‘‘You will be 
killed, but at least I shall have something soft 
to fall upon!” When Beugnot became suspect, 
he trusted his money to one faithful friend, his 
papers to a second, and an important secret to 
a third. He was betrayed by all three,— 
“and,” he says, ‘ none of those things surprised 
me.” There is not much that is new in the 
prison details, but these will always be of in- 
terest. Manners differed in the various prisons 
according to the temper of the head gaoler ; 
but, generally speaking, neither death nor hor- 
rible suspense as to death or life could subdue 
either the good or the evil characteristics of the 
French prisoners. The prison corridor was 
France in little. Ladies dressed coquettishly 
twice or thrice a day; men gallantly made 
love to them; there were dinner-parties and 
card-tables ; and when, from any one of them, 
men or women were called away, the departing, 
—they were often many,—calmly turned to- 
wards the door where the cart awaited them, 
kissed any who were nearest and dearest, 
smiled sadly through tears which they did not 
affect to hide, waved farewell with their hands, 
or called it with their lips, to the general com- 
pany, and went “the dusty way of death,” on 
which any half-dozen of that remaining com- 
pany might have to foliow them on the morrow. 
The women (as the men) were of every 
quality, and courage at least was common to 
all. Beugnot does not deny it to Madame 
Roland, but he will have it that inordinate 
vanity was at the bottom of her charac- 
ter. Perhaps the sublimest of these poor 
creatures was a beautiful young girl, whose 
calling was that of a “daughter of joy.” 
She had been touched by the sorrows of 








Marie Antoinette, and had not concealed her 
sympathy. Before the Revolutionary Tribunal 
she found the sort of admiration which Phryne 
found before the judges. Eglé, as she was called, 
might have saved herself, if she would have 
pleaded “ drink,” and shouted a cry insulting 
to the Queen. “ Death, rather than dishonour !” 
said this ill-fated daughter of joy, who was 
then handed over to the executioner! If sub- 
limity was often to be found among the doomed 
inmates of the Conciergerie, the Devil seems to 
have been there at least occasionally. ‘“ At 
times there were horribly immoral incidents, 
such as humanity could never have been sup- 
posed capable of.” Very singular, too, is it 
to learn that all the prisoners who were of the 
sect of “ philosophers” kept laudanum lozenges 
in their pockets wherewith to commit suicide. 
We do not believe that there was much oppor- 
tunity for using the remedy, and, moreover, 
every man, however ready to die, hoped to 
live. Beugnot kept some of these lozenges 
himself, in case of emergency. They were 
invented by Cabanis, and supplied by Dr. 
Guillotin, “who was not afraid to deprive 
his machine of subjects in order to do us a 
service. This poor man was a generous philan- 
thropist, and was not wanting in skill or 
ability; but his life was embittered by the 
misery of having given his name to the 
instrument of death.” 

Before Beugnot became free he learned 
that there were grounds for supposing that 
Robespierre had at one time expected to 
induce Prussia to enter into negotiations with 
the Republic! It is one of the strangest of 
revelations, but it is not made now for the 
first time. When Beugnot was sent to govern 
the Grand-Duchy of Berg, in the days of the 
Empire, he managed to be well considered at 
Diisseldorf, the capital from which the Grand- 
Due Marat had been transferred to the throne 
of Naples. Very precisely were Beugnot’s 
duties described. He was to turn that ex- 
German, not to say Prussian locality, to profit 
for no one save the Emperor and France. 
The Arch-Chancellor, Cambacérés, was quite 
as precise. ‘‘ My dear Beugnot, the Emperor 
arranges crowns as he pleases. Here is the 
Grand-Duke of Berg going to Naples. He is 
welcome; I have no objection. But every 
year the Grand-Duke sent me a couple of 
dozen hams from his grand-duchy, and I 
warn you that I do not mean to lose 
them; so you must make your preparations.” 
The hams were sent carriage-free. They were 
collected at Cologne, “‘ whence they were en- 
trusted to the mail-couriers in succession, who 
could not carry more than two at a time.” 
Weare sorry to find Beugnot such an Imperial- 
ist at Diisseldorf as to stoop to write lying 
bulletins, which represented French defeats as 
victories, and, in letters to Napoleon, calling 
noble princes “brigands.” He confesses the 
facts; but what could he do? The worst 
fault of the Emperor undoubtedly consisted 
in his disregard of truth. The coarseness 
of Napoleon’s character was once strongly 
illustrated in presence of his Council of 
State. He complained that the wives of the 
Councillors were an ugly lot, and, address- 
ing M. Molé, asked him if his own was an 
exception! The Emperor never was guilty of 
wit. Louis the Eighteenth quietly revelled 
in it. The specimensgiven in thesecond volume 
are, however, mostly well known. One instance 
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may be accepted. A certain French Vicar of 
Bray, a M. de Barentin (ex-Chancellor), pre- 
served his property, in the Hundred Days, by 
taking the oath of allegiance to the Emperor. 
When Louis the Eightzenth returned, M. de 
Barentin went to court, where he tried to 
explain favourably to the King his own conduct 
with regard to Bonaparte. Alluding to the 
oath of allegiance, he stammered out, “I didn’t 
exactly swear, I—”—“I understand,” replied 
the good-natured King, who never could sup- 
press a joke; “you didn’t swear ; you swerved. 
At your age men only do things by halves.” 
—‘‘Vous n’avez pas précisément juré; vous 
avez jurotté.” 

We will conclude by remarking that many 
persons appear in these volumes in a very 
different light to that which was thrown on 
them by their contemporaries, or to that in 
which they appear in biographical dictionaries. 
It is in these particulars that much of the 
merit and attraction of these volumes will be 
found. Beugnot may have lied sometimes 
(indeed, he owns that he did) for Imperial 
political purposes, but friend or foe is sketched 
in his Memoirs with an impartiality that is 
creditable, and with a brilliancy which bespeaks 
great literary merit. 








Modern Breech-Loaders: Sporting and Mili- 
tary. By W. W. Greener. With Illustrations. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

At this season of the year the public interest 

in rifles is always at its height. The book 

before us has, therefore, appeared at a fortunate 
moment. As the author says in his Preface,— 

“The important and numerous improvements 

which have recently been made in the con- 

struction of the breech-loader, sporting and 
military (especially the latter), have led to 

a great demand for information on the subject”; 

and the book certainly contains, in a condensed 

form, a mass of information, interesting alike 
to the sportsman and the soldier. The work 
opens with a description, accompanied by 
numerous diagrams, of breech-loading sporting 
rifles. While on this subject, it may be useful 
to the sportsmen among our readers to learn 
that, in the “Field” gun trial of 1866, the most 
successful arm proved to be a Lefaucheux 
double breech-loader, with pin-cartridge. The 
gun weighed 7}lb.; its price, without case, 
was 30/., and its maker was Pape, of Newcastle. 
“Tt is worthy of remark that the eight guns 
highest on the list used No. 5 or 6, and the 
seven lowest No. 3,—a fact telling strongly in 
favour of coarse powder.” Some interesting 
pages are devoted to breech-loading sporting 
rifles and explosive shells ; but the most valu- 
able part of the book is that which treats of 
the various military rifles in which the last few 
years have been so prolific. To attempt even 
a summary of the leading characteristics of these 
weapons would be impossible ; we shall there- 
fore content ourselves with giving a few of the 
most striking remarks of the author on the 
subject. The Martini-Henry rifle, 7.¢., the rifle 
with the Martini breech action and the Henry 
barrel, the future weapon of the British army, 
receives due commendation from Mr. Greener. 

He defends the spiral spring as follows :— 

“Many objections have been made to the 

Martini action, chiefly on account of the spiral 

spring. We do not consider this to be an 

objection, as a spiral spring can be made to 





stand as well as an ordinary main-spring.” 
Such an opinion, by a person possessing the 
practical experience of Mr. Greener, cannot 
fail to dispel the doubts by which many who, 
in other respects, admire the proposed weapon 
have been beset. While, however, defending 
the spiral spring, and awarding full praise to 
the Martini breech-lock, our author considers 
that the Westley-Richards lock will prove 
more durable. He also asserts that the Henry 
rifle requires great attention to keep it clean; 
while the Martini breech will not admit of the 
cleaning-rod being inserted at the breech end, 
a short, twisted wire cleaner, which cleans the 
chamber and a few inches of the barrel only, 
being substituted. He winds up by saying 
that “the Henry rifle, in its improved form, 
is preferred by many practical men to the 
Martini system.” We would add, that the 
Martini-Henry rifle is badly balanced,—even 
without the bayonet,—bears very heavily on the 
left hand; and consequently, after firing for 
a few minutes, the soldier would be very apt, 
from weariness, to allow the muzzle to droop. 
With regard to the bayonet, he considers that 
the lever of the Martini-Henry rifle spoils that 
weapon for a pike-shaft. With reference to 
the particular form of bayonet to be adopted, 
he pronounces decidedly against the sword- 
bayonet. “It may be useful as a side arm, 
but fixed to a rifle it is most objectionable. 
It spoils the balance of the arm; bad shooting 
is the consequence, unless the rifle be supported 
by a rest ; besides, in charging with this heavy 
sword-bayonet, the barrel would get bent, or 
otherwise injured, and rendered useless as an 
arm of precision.” As to destroying the 
balance of the rifle when firing, it may be 
replied that, as a rule, the rifle would not be 
fired when the bayonet was fixed. The other 
objection is of a more serious nature, and is 
sufficient of itself to justify the rejection of the 
sword-bayonet. Theorists may say what they 
like, but we do not believe that the day of the 
bayonet has passed away; for the moral effect 
of the bayonet is very great, both as regards 
those using it and those against whom it is 
used, The Soper rifle, which is rifled on the 
Henry system, seems to be an admirable 
weapon. It is safe, simple, strong; the lever 
is not in the way, and it has no spiral spring. 
It is constructed on the side-hinged swinging 
block principle. The rapidity and accuracy 
of this weapon is very great. On one occasion, 
when fired for rapidity, it was loaded and 
discharged sixty times in one minute; and on 
another occasion, when fired for rapidity and 
accuracy combined, sixty shots, of which fifty- 
eight struck a target, were fired in two minutes. 
It may be mentioned that the Soper rifle takes 
the Government cartridge. The Remington 
rifle, which has been extensively used in 
America, France, Denmark, and Austria, is 
a good weapon, but its breech arrangement, 
though simple, lacks solidity. This fact is of 
itself an argument against its adoption as a 
military arm. 

One of the greatest obstacles to obtaining 
the full advantage from the long range of a 
rifle is the difficulty of training troops to judge 
distance correctly in different lights, on vari- 
ous grounds, and amidst the excitement and 
smoke of a battle-field. It is, therefore, of the 
highest importance to have a flat trajectory, so 
that a miscalculation of fifty, or even one 
hundred, out of five hundred yards, may not 





cause the shooter to miss the man at whom he 
is firing. As regards flatness of trajectory, 
the Snider is very inferior to the Martini- 
Henry, a bullet from the former when fired at 
five hundred yards rising to 11ft. 11?in., while 
one fired from the latter does not rise above 
8ft. 1fin. at its highest point. It has been 
found that the anticipations of many, that the 
introduction of breech-loading arms would lead 
to an enormous expenditure of ammunition, 
were incorrect. In the Austro-Prussian cam- 
paign of 1866, the regiment of the second army 
which in a single action fired the greatest 
number of rounds was the 43rd Prussian regi- 
ment, which expended forty-three rounds per 
man. In the first army the 71st Regiment 
expended seventy-two rounds per man; but 
during the whole war the average of the entire 
army of about 400,000 men was only between 
four and five rounds per man. It is worth 
noticing, that the Prussian soldier can carry 
about his person ninety-two cartridges, part 
being in his pouch, the rest in his knapsack, 
while we can only carry sixty cartridges per 
man. 

A very instructive account of gunpowder 
and other explosive agents is contained in this 
book. The following extract deserves to be 
read with the greatest attention :— 

“The perfection of projectile science is to make 
the projectile acquire its greatest velocity at the 
instant of leaving the muzzle ; and if, by increasing 
the size of the grain of gunpowder, we can diminish 
the rapidity of its explosion—thus causing it to 
burn and generate fresh gas up to the muzzle of 
the gun—the projectile will then acquire its great- 
est velocity, and leave the gun to the best advan- 
tage: this is the important point which has hitherto 
been overlooked, not only in fowling-pieces, but in 
the expansive principle of rifles.” 

The public have heard a great deal about 
pebble gunpowder lately, but we question 
whether many people know exactly what it is. 

“The manufacture of the new ‘ pebble’ gun- 
powder, for our great guns, is now proceeding as 
fast as the resources of the Government factory 
will permit. Large supplies will also be obtained 
from the private trade. In appearance it is like 
black pebbles, whence its name. Its combustion 
is so much less sudden than that of the existing 
powder, that the maximum strain on the gun, with 
equal charges, is greatly reduced; and with larger 
charges the strain is far less than at present. This 
permits of the charges of all our heavy guns being 
greatly increased, with a corresponding increase in 
the power of the weapons.” 

Concerning gun-cotton, the author observes, 
that in consequence of its rapid explosion, 
“sufficient time is not given to put heavy bodies 
in motion, hence it cannot be usefully em- 
ployed as a projectile agent.” It would seem 
that dynamite, though seven-and-a-half times 
stronger than gunpowder, and far safer, is 
better adapted for filling shells used against 
iron plates, for destroying captured guns, or 
for mining purposes, than for the propulsion 
of projectiles; since its force is so great that it 
would tend to shatter the shot, and its explo- 
sion is so instantaneous that it would subject 
the breech to an undue strain. 

Several other subjects, in addition to those 
we have touched on, are treated of in this 
work, which is profusely illustrated, well got 
up, and altogether a most valuable addition to 
the library of the sportsman, the soldier, or the 
man of science. 
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Cosmopolitan Cookery : Popular Studies. By 
Urbain Dubois. With 310 Drawings. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

SomE sixteen months ago we learned from M. 

Dubois’s ‘ Artistic Cookery’ that he had never 

gathered courage to put before their Majesties 


of Prussia, now of Germany, the realization of 


a design for a ‘‘ Trophy of War, in Fat,” which 
he was disposed to regard as his sublimest 
conception. By this time, we suspect, he has 
taken heart of grace, and has crowned the 
edifice of his gastronomic life. At any rate 
he has produced his greatest labour in the 
bulky volume before us, which includes his 
experiences, critically rendered, of all the re- 
fined kitchens in the world. As the chef 
of the Emperor William, M. Dubois has had 
exceptional advantages. Judging by the menus 
he has prepared while in royal service in Berlin, 
we may safely assume that if the great men of 
Germany are content with black bread and a 
mug of ale in the tented field, they are fully 
as alive as the daintiest frequenter of the Jockey 
Club on the Boulevard des Capucines to the 
delights of suprémes and mayonnaises. 

M. Urbain Dubois’s ‘ Artistic Cookery,’ pub- 
lished some years ago, was a book quite worthy 
to rank with M. Jules Gouffé’s costly work ; 
and was infinitely superior in all respects to the 
late M. Soyer’s culinary publications. In the 
imposing volume before us, we have for the first 
time, collected by a practical cook of the high- 
est order, the best things to be found in the 
kitchens of civilized communities. M. Dubois 
appears to have had what young gentlemen 
of vivacious manners call “the run of their 
teeth” in many places; and he has proved 
himself to be an artist of impartial mind. He 
is very polite to us ; acknowledging that among 
the British aristocracy the grande cuisine is 
eultivated with gencrosity and enlightenment. 
He says that in England the art of eating, 
in the highest sense of the word—eating and 
not feeding—has undergone notoriously pro- 
gressive transformations of late years. We are 
assured that “all classes of society furnish their 
contingents of expert and well-trained epicures ; 
but it is in the higher circles more especially 
that the taste for gastronomy is the most 
widely diffused and the most highly culti- 
vated.” Necessarily. But we confess that we 
eannot share M. Dubois’s conviction that much 
progress has been made of late years among 
the middle and operative classes in the way 
of cooking. The pretentious, execrably com- 
pounded, and over-worked middle-class ceremo- 
nial dinner, is still a misfortune which is very 
often encountered by the diner-out; andthe work- 
ing-classes remain, so far as we have had oppor- 
tunities of observing, as woefully ignorant and 
wasteful in their kitchens as they ever were. 
There is hardly a country inn in the three king- 
doms where an omelette is to be had. There is 
not an agricultural labourer’s wife who can 
make a wholesome vegetable soup for her under- 
fed children, albeit the materials lie at hand, 
or rather under foot, in the fields—beside plen- 
tiful ungathered salads. 

M. Dubois says: “The tables of the nobil- 
ity and gentry are served with uncommon 


opulence, but, above all, with the nicest care | 


and attention. The viands are varied, abun- 
dant, luxuriant, and delicate. The kitchens 
are admirably organized and richly stored ; 


they are, in fact, permanent and thriving | 





schools, where good traditions are continually 
spreading.” We wish they would spread to 
the workpeople, having reformed the coarse 
luxuries of the middle-classes ; and we are 
delighted to hear it whispered that in the Alex- 
andra Palace, which is to be opened next year, 
there will be two superb eucsines—one French 
and one English—that wili not only banquet 
visitors, but be conducted as popular schools 
of cookery, wherein practical lessons will be 
delivered by the chefs, who will cook while 
they lecture. 

While thanking M. Urbain Dubois for his 
marvellous collection of the good things of this 
world, and his directions how to have them 
in perfection, we beg him to give us a more 
modest and popular book than this, for the 
benefit of people who may never hope to see a 


Trophy of War in Fat ! 





Synonyms discriminated. A Complete Catalogue 
of Synonymous Words in the English Lan- 
guage. By C. J. Smith, M.A. (Bell & Daldy.) 

THAT this book really contains a complete 

catalogue of synonyms (or rather pseudo- 

synonyms) may be doubted ; that it is suffi- 
ciently full for most practical purposes may be 
conceded. It is perhaps the fullest and (with 
certain drawbacks) the best compilation of the 
kind ; yet it can hardly be pronounced satisfactory 
in all respects, and it would not be an impossible 
task to supersede it. We do not feel sure that 
the author has entirely grasped the true idea 
of what “synonyms” are, and in some cases he 
seems to have been led away by his quotations, 
or to have attempted to write up to the particular 
quotation which he happened to have ready. 
What are called “synonyms” ought rather, 
as Archbishop Whately points out, to be 
called pseudo-synonymis ; for they do not agree 
perfectly in meaning and are not absolutely 
synonymous, but have significations which are 
more or less divergent from each other. The 
real point to be observed concerning them is, 
that these divergences are not in general 
original, but a result of time and usage. They 
are an out-growth, a development of language, 
representing after-thoughts and improvements. 
And it ought to be particularly remembered, that 
whilst the use of some words in definite senses 
has been firmly established, there are others 
which are still liable to variation, as taste shall 
at any time decide. Again, it must be further 
borne in mind that all authors do not agree 
about them. Even in the same age, different 
men use different terms to express the same 
thing; and when authors of different ages are 
quoted, the matter becomes still more complex, 
since many words which were discriminated be- 
tween formerly are now confused, and conversely. 

What is still worse, some authors make a bad 

choice of words, and use one where another 

would have been more expressive and nearer 
to what they really intend. These difficulties 
hardly seem to have been sufficiently appreciated. 

With the author, a quotation appears to be an 

authority that cannot be questioned, and dis- 

tinctions are sometimes drawn where they do 
not still exist. The real authority is the 
general usage of the best modern authors, 
but even this is not final; for if a writer can 
use an old word in a new and striking sense 
without sacrificing lucidity, so much the better 
for him and for his style. From this it follows 
that a writer on synonyms can only hope for 





partial success. The more boldly he can draw 
strong lines of demarcation, the truth of which 
the reader will recognize and acknowledge, so 
much the better; and he will do well to avoid 
subtleties, and too much laying down of the 
law where the shades of discrimination are but 
slight. Another most important point is to 
remember that the native English words ‘are 
in general the widest in their meaning, and 
comprehend many things which can _ be 
expressed separately by French terms. Such 
native words are often, moreover, equally 
suitable for all styles of writing, and are made 
use of by the best poets. To give one example, 
we may say that strife comprehends all such 
things as battles, conflicts, contests, discords, 
variances, differences, and disagreements. It is 
the genuine old original word, and equal to 
any emergency. But Mr. Smith seems quite 
unaware of this, and tells us that it “carries 
with it the idea of low, noisy contention about 
things which are not worth the words and 
temper spent on them.” As if we may not 
talk of the strife of angels, as Milton did; 
indeed, the poet uses the word so solemnly 
in one passage (P. L. iii. 406), that we shall 
here only allude to it by saying that it 
conveys no idea of anything either “low” or 
“noisy.” This may perhaps give some idea 
of what we mean; we find many distinctions 
made which are not convincing, and such weak 
and partial definitions as are hardly worth 
giving. The book is rather verbose, and would 
bear pruning. Rough and ready, yet clear 
discriminations, are what one really wants ; 
for the finer shades of expression, each man 
should depend upon the results of his own 
reading and conversation, and may derive 
more benefit from such lists of words as are 
given in Roget’s Thesaurus than from any 
definitions except the best and clearest. Of 
all books upon Words, we say once more, com- 
mend us to that invaluable Thesaurus; no 
translator should be without it. 

Yet, asa good book on Synonyms will no 
doubt be acceptable to many, Mr. Smith’s may 
be recommended for use until a better one 
shall arise, which may not be for a long while. 
We hope that his success may be such as to 
encourage him to persevere, and may enable 
him to make some improvements in a second 
edition. In the prospect of this, we venture 
to suggest the following alterations. In the 
first place, some of the articles may be short- 
ened with advantage. When a clear difference 
between two words has been made out, let that 
suffice, since additions often tend to weaken 
the first impression ; it is not always advisable 
to take notice of all the various uses of a word, 
especially when some of such uses are not very 
common. In the second place, the whole 
requires careful revision. The alphabetical 
arrangement of words is not perfect ; authentic 
should not have been pushed in between 
authoritative and authority ; neither ought 
basis to precede bashful. The cross-references 
are often wrong or troublesome. One looks 
out for Fortitude, and finds “ see Resignation ” ; 
and, on turning to esignation, is referred 
back to Endurance. Such entries as ‘Contest ; 
see Conflict” and “Conflict ; see Contest” are 
worse than worthless. But of all omissions, 
the most serious is the want of exact references. 
It was all very well for the author of the 
‘Ingoldsby Legends’ to quote a line from 
“Thomson or Somebody,” but in a scientific 
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work one expects exactness. Nothing can be 
more stupid than the practice of some dic- 
tionary-makers in telling us that a word is in 
Shakspeare or Milton or Dryden. It is 
worthless information, for in these days readers 
should verify references for themselves, and 
will frequently gain by observing the context. 
With concordances, some of these words may 
be traced; but there are few books (only 
Shakspeare, Milton, Tennyson, and the Bible) 
that have concordances made for them; and 
why should the reader be put to such trouble ? 
Mr. Smith surpasses all offenders in this 
matter ; for he does not even give chapter and 
verse, but drily tells us that such and such a 
quotation is from the ‘‘ Bible.” He does not 
give the slightest hint that he has taken his 
quotations from Richardson’s Dictionary ; but 
of course he has done so, as we found there 
every quotation we looked for. The second 
quotation in the book is wrong, the second line 
of it having been omitted. Nothing can be 
easier than to supply the right references from 
Richardson, and it would be only just to 
acknowledge that much has been derived from 
his work. We say this advisedly, for we think 
that the wholesale way in which Mr. Smith 
has taken passages from other books without 
acknowledgment is very reprehensible, In 
particular, the way in which he has treated 
Archbishop Whately’s book on Synonyms is 
too bad. He has done worse than appropriate 
passages from it; he has altered them and 
spoilt them. Archbishop Whately was a 
master of language and a good logician ; his 
book, as far as it goes, is greatly superior to 
Mr. Smith’s, and, though unpretending, is 
really valuable. To the possessor of Mr. Smith’s 
book, it is doubly valuable, because it gives the 
real original of many a passage of which Mr. 
Smith gives us only a garbled copy. We have 
no space to prove this. The matter is self- 
evident to any who will be at the trouble to 
compare the volumes; indeed, it has been 
distinctly proved already, in an able review 
which appeared in the Glasgow Daily Herald. 
Mr. Smith’s article on ‘ Arrogance’ is partly 
from Whately (fourth edition, 1858), pp. 


112, 113; ‘ Resignation,’ entered under 
‘ Endurance,’ is from Whately, p. 109; 


‘Instruction, from Whately, pp. 32, 33; 
‘World,’ entered under ‘ Land,’ from Whately, 
p. 169; ‘Reason’ and ‘Source’ from 
Whately, pp. 153, 154; ‘Decision,’ entered 
under ‘ Resolution,’ from Whately, p. 128; 
‘Result,’ from Whately, p. 115; ‘Com- 
passion,’ entered under ‘ Mercy,’ from Whately, 
p- 142; ‘Privaey,’ from Whately, p. 167, 
and so on. Another book which Mr. Smith 
has laid under contribution is one on the 
same subject by W. Taylor. The way in 
which the passages have been “ conveyed ” is 
the worst part of it; Mr. Smith sometimes 
drops merely a word or two, or inserts a 
clause, or runs two sentences into one, or 
cuts a sentence in half, or paraphrascs it, or 
expands it, or epitomizes it. In fact, he 
will do anything rather than quote exactly, 
anything rather than give his references. The 

result is seldom an improvement; he much 

more commonly dims and confuses the original 

thought, as might, perhaps, have been expected. 

Where (p. 169) Whately says that “the world 

is the earth viewed with reference to its 

inhabitants,” Mr. Smith makes the saying his 

own (p. 433), by writing “the world is the | 











earth viewed in relation to its inhabitants ;” a 
few lines lower, where Whately says, simply 
and clearly, that “globe is generally used 
geologically, and occasionally in poetry,” Mr. 
Smith touches it up into a piece of fine writing 
by inversion and addition, as thus: “ globe is 
used for the earth poetically, and also under its 
scientific aspects, as in geology and physical 
geography.” Students do not want embellish- 
ments of this kind; they want the simplest 
statements they can get ; we cannot but wish 
for the removal of these “ scientific aspects,” 
and for the restoration of Whately’s sentence 
as it was. When the quotations have been 
restored to their first shape, the references 
given, the etymology in a few places corrected, 
and the spellings of the Anglo-Saxon words in 
many cases set right, the book will have a 
better claim to being considered as a “ com- 
plete catalogue of synonymous words” than it 
has at present. 








Faust: a Tragedy. By Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe. Translated, in the Original Metres, 
by Bayard Taylor. 2 vols. (Boston, Osgood 
& Co.) 

Tuts translation, begun twenty years ago, has 

evidently been a labour of love. Mr. Bayard 

Taylor has, by no means, sought to evade any 

difficulties. He has neither stooped to prose, 

nor used arbitrary forms of verse; but has 
endeavoured to preserve, at once, both the 
meaning and the metres of the original. None 
can doubt that this is the true, artistic form 
of translation for poetry. The only question 
that can be raised is of its general practicability. 

Of the resources of our language for translation 

of German verse, Mr. Taylor has a very high 

estimate. He finds it as easy to refer to 
examples of facility as we find it to give 
proofs of difficulty. The first stanza of Mr. 

Tennyson’s ‘Bugle Song’ may pass from one 

language into the other, with hardly any loss 

of either meaning or metrical charm; and we 
have seen, in German, a perfect cast of one 
of Keats’s sonnets—one that might have been 
selected as a hard problem for an artistic 
translator. But these and other successes do 
not decide the general question of the com- 
parative powers of German and English. In 
some cases, the former may contain, in a 
couplet, more thought than English could 
clearly give in the same number of syllables; 
as may be seen in parts of Riickert’s ‘ Weisheit 
des Brahmanen,’ though the book may, here 
and there, be found wordy. On the other 
side, a clear German version of ‘In Memoriam’ 
would, in many passages require, on an 
average, about five or six syllables for four of 
the original. We fully appreciate the artistic 
aim of this new translation of ‘Faust’; but 
Mr. Taylor’s theory is, we submit, whatever 
his own success may be, too boldly and 
exclusively stated. If the standard of trans- 
lation of poetry is to be nothing less than 
what we find in some of Riickert’s best versions 
of oriental poetry, then success must be very 
rare. Let but one further demand be added 
to Mr. Taylor's; let it be required, also, that 
the translation—exact in meaning and in 
metres—shall seem so easily done as to be 
read like original verse; and we shall have 

a complex problem from which even he might 

shrink. That he would not be dismayed by 

any trifle is shown in his version of the 

S2cond Part, where the original metres are 





still more closely reproduced than in the 
First. He has not even avoided attempting 
an exact rendering, in terza rima, of the 
splendid description of sunrise—(Act 1. Scene 
L):— 
Look vup!—The mountain summits, grand, supernal, 
Herald, e’en now, the solemn hour that neareth ; 
They earliest enjoy the light eternal 
That later sinks, till here below we find it. 
Now to the alpine meadows, sloping vernal, 
A newer beam descends ere we divined it, 
And step by step unto the base has bounded: 
The sun comes forth! Alas, already blinded, 
I turn away with eyesight pierced and wounded ! 

* * * * 


Behind me, therefore, let the sun be glowing ! 

The cataract, between the crags deep-riven, 

I thus behold with rapture ever-growing. 

From plunge to plunge in thousand streams ’tis given, 
And yet a thousand, to the valleys shaded, 

While foam and spray in air are whirled and driven. 
Yet how superb, across the tumult braided, 

The painted rainbow’s changeful life is bending, 
Now clearly drawn, dissolving now and faded, 

And evermore the showers of dew descending ! 

Of human striving there’s no symbol fuller: 
Consider, and ’tis easy comprehending 

Life is not light, but the refracted color. 

This passage is by no means one of the best; 
but will serve as a specimen of the difficulties 
the translator has bravely chosen to encounter. 
Goethe would not have liked that word “ re- 
fracted,” in the last line. He maintained that 
colours are unions of light with darkness. 
According to his theory (and Hegel’s) light is 
not composed of seven obscurities, Blue is 
light with gloom behind it; yellow is gloom 
with light behind, and intense red is ‘a full 
blending of light with gloom. “These con- 
clusions,” says the translator, “have been 
proved to be incorrect.” Still Goethe should 
be allowed to express himself in accordance 
with his own theory. The meaning of another 
passage, very closely connected with the above, 
partly depends on its allusions to the poet’s 
theory of colours. The eye and the soul of 
man, says the poet, in effect, are made for a 
world where light and darkness intermingle. 
As the eye is not suited for gazing upon the 
sun, so the soul is not fitted for raptures, but 
for sober pleasures, not unmixed with grief. 
In the lines beginning with “ So ‘st es also,” 
of which we have here given the purport, Mr. 
Taylor finds “a slight obscurity”; but this 
might have been easily cleared up by references 
to several passages in Goethe's writings. 

Mr. Taylor has faith in the “grand design” 
and the “ wealth of illustration” set forth in 
this Second Part of ‘Faust.’ We must not 
allow him to lead us into any new discussion of a 
question, on which he takes side with Mr. Car- 
lyle, Mr. Emerson, and several German commen- 
tators ; but finds opposed to him Mr. Lewes, Mr. 
Hayward, and some respectable German critics. 
Among the latter he might have mentioned 
Dr. Vilmar, a writer not wanting in reverence 
of Goethe’s genius, yet complaining of the 
“hopeless riddles” found in this Second Part. 
Will they ever be solved and found worth 
solution?—Did A¢schylus intend all that has 
been found in the myth of Prometheus !—Was 
Cervantes as destitute of a second meaning as 
he himself implies (at the death of his hero), 
and as Mr. Hallam has said?—These queries 
belong to literary controversies that may well 
be left sleeping a little longer. 

In his extensive notes and appendices to 
these volumes, the translator has given many 
quotations from Schnetger, Kreyssig, and othee 
commentators.. His own guesses on some 
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difficult passages are founded rather on the 
poet’s clearer sayings and writings, than on 
any such theories as have been advanced by 
German critics, respecting ‘‘ Homunculus,” ‘‘ The 
Mothers,” and some other obscurities. As even 
a faint gleam may be welcome on the last- 
named deep mystery, may we suggest that, 
possibly, Goethe had remembered something 
he had read or heard of in Jacob Béhme’s 
‘Aurora’? The paragraphs to which we refer 
are found in the twenty-sixth chapter of that 
book, and bear more resemblance to Goethe’s 
expressions than we can find in the passage in 
Plutarch to which Mr. Taylor refers. 

Leaving these very dark places, we must 
admit that Mr. Taylor’s guidance is compara- 
tively clear with regard to the main purport 
of the Second Part, and that, on some points, 
he explains well its seeming want of union 
with the First. The clearest and finest har- 
mony of the two is found in their conclusions. 
In the first, the simple last word,—‘ Henry,” 
—has shown that Margaret cannot be happy, 
if saved alone. At the close of the Second 
Part, amid all the songs of saints and angelic 
creatures, the happiness of heaven itself for 
her consists chiefly in waiting there for the 
arrival of Faust. This is the love that triumphs 
over every difficulty, and cancels the bond 
held by Mephistopheles, to whom, in justice, 
the soul of Faust belongs. As the chorus of 
angels sings :— 

The noble spirit now is free, 

And saved from evil scheming : 

Whoe’er aspires unweariedly 

Is not beyond redeeming. 
For Faust has made himself worthy of that 
love. In the First Part, he was as egotistic 
in his ambition to possess absolute science as 
in his subsequent indulgence of sensuous 
desires. He has now forgotten himself. The 
subjugation of nature to the mind, and for the 
welfare of mankind, as set forth in a victorious 
endeavour to win from the sea a waste, which 
is converted into a well-peopled and prosperous 
estate, has been Faust’s latest study. The last 
attempt of his sinister companion to lead him 
back into moral error was an appeal to the 
passion of avarice ; but it failed. By devotion 
to a grand, benevolent aim ; by living for the 
whole, and for the better world to come, Faust 
has been prepared for communion with the 
unseen inhabitants of that world; and in a 
confident knowledge of this he closes his earthly 
career. According to the old dead bond,— 
“the letter of the law,”— Mephistopheles right- 
fully claims the soul of the dying man ; but, 
suddenly, companies of angels appear to receive 
Faust as their own. The arch-fiend bitterly 
complains of the fraud, and, not without reason, 
on legal grounds declares the whole process to 
be an unorthodox interference with his own 
ancient rights. The translation of these closing 
scenes,—full of grotesque humour, in contrast 
with some beautiful passages,—is both faithful 
and animated. If some parts are still left 
obscure, it must be allowed that, in this, they 
reflect the original. The errors of former trans- 
lators have, in several instances, been well 
corrected. 

No scanty specimens, culled here and there, 
could give a fair impression of the translator's 
merits. Careful and conscientious work is 
seen everywhere, and the most noticeable 
defects have arisen, we think, from the extreme 
strictness of Mr. Taylor’s theory of metrical 








translation. If, in addition to all the demands 
of that theory, we ask, also, for the art con- 
cealing art, or the seeming facility that makes 
a version read like an original, we seek a 
general advantage not to be gained without 
sacrifice of some special merits. For ample 
proof that Mr. Taylor, when not too closely 
bound by his own laws, can produce a trans- 
lation both faithful and flowing, we might 
refer to the first and second scenes of the First 
Part. The version of the well-known ballad, 
“There was a King in Thule,” is excellent ; 
but its easy and natural flow has been gained, 
as the translator tells us, by a judicious sacrifice 
of the feminine rhymes of the original. As a 
climax to all that the commentators have done, 
Hartung has made a problem of this simple 
lyric, and, for a solution, has found out exactly 
what never could have been the meaning. 

The two handsome volumes containing this 
latest version of ‘ Faust’ reflect great credit on 
the American publishers, who seem to have 
vied with the author in hero-worship. The 
luxuriant allowance of margin seen on so many 
pages has been required by adherence to the 
metrical forms of the original. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

Malvina. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Behind the Veil. By the Author of ‘Six 
Months Hence.’ 3 vols. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 

The Marked Man. By Frank Trollope. 2 vols. 
(Newby.) 

‘MALVINA’ is a novel which is to real life 

what a ‘‘comedy-farce” is to human nature. 

The heroine, so-named, is a rich linen-draper’s 

daughter, with a rather expansive heart, of 

which the hero, Arthur Leighton, takes shabby 
advantage. He pretends to be in love with 

Malvina, but when his play-hour is over, he 

makes more serious love to another young 

lady, Sophie, whose father is not by a hundredth 
part so much of a gentleman as the linen- 

draper. Indeed, Arnold is a villain without a 

redeeming quality. Events, common enough 

in novels, separate Leighton and Sophie, and 
bring again together the former and Malvina. 

The latter has inherited her deceased father’s 

property, and is the widow of a Russian 

Prince, Karabassoff. Sophie is supposed to be 

dead, and Leighton marries the Princess. But 

Malvina has married Leighton only to avenge 

herself for his former heartlessness towards 

her, and this exemplary hero is paying the 
penalty of his misdeeds when he discovers that 

Sophie has only been made to pass for dead 

by her rascally father, who had effected an in- 

surance on her life. An arrangement is come to 
with the insurance office, and the father, who 
ought to be in penal servitude, is made com- 
fortable with a life annuity of 300/. Just in 
time, the linen-draper’s daughter is found to be 
no Princess at all. Certain officers and gen- 
tlemen had passed a Russian courier upon her 
as a Prince, with whom they witnessed her 
marriage. Karabassoff is made to appear 
exactly when he is wanted, and the mean and 
shabby scamp, the hero, Leighton, conspires 
with the Russian courier to entrap Malvina on 
board a vessel bound for Karabassoff’s native 
land, where the fellow will have power over 
her money, and pass his leisure hours 
between ‘‘le schlague et le sentiment.” 





Leighton and Sophie are, of course, united in 
the bonds of holy matrimony, and much good 
may it do the lady, with her “most filthy 
bargain,” as Shakspeare has it. It would pass 
all power to say what good any human being 
could derive from reading such a story as this. 
It is flashy and squib-like in style, but for such 
writing there is, we suppose, a flashy and squib- 
liking public. The author is, in other respects, 
like an artist who is colour-blind, and paints 
his heroine in blue when he intended green. 
Mr. Edwards evidently intended Malvina for 
something very different to what she appears 
to his readers. She is little, if anything, 
above the demi-monde as she is described, and 
yet, with the incidents of her story kept in 
view from first to last, she is, with some faults, 
a true woman, whose errors may be laid to the 
account of the shabbiest hero to be found in 
romance ; and whose ultimate fate, which that 
shabby person conspires to bring upon her, 
should, with the necessary changes, be his. Mr. 
Edwards’s style, as before said, is flashy, and his 
humour is horribly lurid. He seems to have ac- 
quired it by listening to a course of burlesques. 
As, for example: “ Having absolutely nothing 
to say, he said he would go home.”—“ He did 
not even endeavour to make himself agreeable 
until he had asked Mr. Arnold whether it 
would be agreeable that he should do so.”— 
“He persuaded himself that these instincts 
. +.. were given to him by nature in order to 
be gratified ; for which reason he, to the best 
of his ability, gratified them.”—‘“ ‘ Even then, 
I can’t make both ends meet.’ This, of 
course, was the fault of the ends, and not of 
Mr. Arnold,”—and so on, and on, till, as the 
page is turned, the eye looks fearfully down 
the lines, lest it should encounter this Mr. 
Merryman sort of wit again. But any man 
may improve, and, though we cannot praise 
Mr. Edwards’s present venture, we see nothing 
in it to induce us to say that he is incapable 
of doing better next time. 

‘ Behind the Veil,’ which, we understand, was 
written previously to the last work by the same 
author, shows considerable literary »owers, the 
effect of which is a good deal marred by a certain 
patchiness of execution. It consists of a con- 
trast between a somewhat tame domestic story, 
which is concerned with the lives and loves of 
two very charming, but not remarkable, young 
ladies, and a tragic mystery, involving a mur- 
der, a railway accident, a detective, and the 
fugitive existence and terrible death of one of 
the most sordid and repulsive of felonious 
vagabonds. Besides these leading currents of 
the narrative, there are certain isolated and 
independent springs, which have no bearing on 
the general plot, and which might have been 
profitably omitted. Such are the episodes of 
the heroine’s brother dying of consumption, a 
topic which is by this time thoroughly hack- 
neyed, and the abortive addresses of two im- 
becile admirers, one an uncouth curate, the 
other an offensive pianoforte tuner, at whose 
discomfiture, which is detailed in very ques- 
tionable taste, we are invited to make ourselves 
merry. In spite of this want of coherence in 
parts of the story, there is a good deal which 
we can cordially approve. The two heroines, 
whose characters are well contrasted, behave 
themselves in a more ladylike style than is 
frequently the case in novels, for they combine 
warm atfections with maidenly reserve, and 
their mode of speech is nearly always gram- 
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matical. Jessie, the elder sister, is a good 
example of a combination of loftiness of imagi- 
nation with energy in practical duties, two 
qualities which certainly are not, as is too com- 
monly supposed, necessarily or often incompa- 
tible. Florence, the younger maiden, is 
joyous and garrulous, though there comes a 
time when graver thoughts intrude themselves 
on her childlike nature. Two swains of oppo- 
site idiosyncrasies are suitably provided for 
these heroines. To Jessie, as befits her poetic 
organization, there comes a lover beautiful and 
young, with a halo of mystery about him, and 
a suspicion of crime, to which she will never 
lend herself, and which in due time is cleared 
away, when his really heroic unselfishness is 
made properly apparent. The volatile Flo- 
rence, on the other hand, finds her happiness 
in the sterling admiration of an elder suitor, 
whose strength of character and elevated prin- 
ciple form a complement to her own vivacity. 
The process by which she thaws into passion 
the heart which its owner (at the age of thirty- 
five) sagaciously judges to be case-hardened 
against soft influences, is rapid enough, but 
the effect of it is described as well as anything 
in the book. Love scenes on stiles and in 
country lanes are not bad reading at this sea- 
son of the year, and for these our author has 
clearly a vocation. Atany rate, Mr. Beresford, 
though exceedingly like other people, is far 
from an uninteresting figure, when the crust of 
superficial cynicism is dispelled by the develop- 
ment of his really generous temperament. Of 
Noel Arlington it is not so easy to speak 
favourably. His character is unfolded to us 
by the evidence of a complicated chain of cir- 
cumstances which it would be no kindness to 
reveal, and we think the author does not, even 
with their aid, neutralize our first impressions, 
which are decidedly against him, both on ac- 
count of the concealment and mystery which 
surround him, and perhaps also from a certain 
physical weakness, which is seldom prepossess- 
ing ina man. On the whole, we think Noel, 
though a more original conception than Beres- 
ford, and intended to be a model of manly 
self-sacrifice and endurance, is not so success- 
fully delineated as his friend. The minor 
characters have nothing in their composition 
which demands observation. They are natural 
and reasonable, but the interest of the book 
does not depend upon them. Next to the 
thoughts and actions of the leading couples, 
the flight of James Arlington from justice is 
the best written portion of the novel, of which, 
with the above deductions and the exception 
of some prolix conversations, in which we note 
the use of the barbarous verb “to query,” we 
are glad to record our favourable opinion. 

The peculiarity of Mr. Frank Trollope’s tale 
is the free use made in it of historic names. 
The Duke of Wellington, who, we are bound 
to say, is treated with all proper respect, —Beau 
Brummel, who is held up to contempt for his 
frivolity, Theodore Hook, whose discourse, a 
jargon of strange puns, is, we presume, recorded 
for our amusement,—are all impressed into 
the author's service. A less warrantable liberty 
has been taken with the honoured name of 
Sugden; for the adoption of living characters 
for the adornment of a tale has hitherto been 
regarded as contrary to all rules of etiquette, 
at least on this side of the Atlantic. However, 
as the owner of that name in the story has, 
with the exception of being a distinguished 





barrister, nothing in common with Lord St. 
Leonards, the breach of good taste is fortunately 
the only error involved. The story itself is 
slight—almost childish—in its fabric. A 
baronet’s wife becomes the mother of twin sons 
shortly after their father’s death, which has 
been occasioned by the falling of an oak-tree. 
His widow discovers with horror that the elder 
of her children is marked mysteriously with the 
figure of the tree which was fatal to his father. 
We are requested to imagine that, under these 
circumstances, her aversion to the unlucky child 
becomes so strong, that she conspires with her 
servant to treat the younger infant as the heir 
to the title and estates. We think a more 
probable inducement to this piece of treachery 
might have been a prophetic spirit, which led 
Lady Maud Fitzgerald to foresee how admirably 
her younger son would be qualified to fill the 
part of the comic baronet of fiction. Sir Alfred’s 
lighter hours are devoted to debauchery and 
the criticism of the comparative merits of up- 
holstery and tooth-powder ; in his more energetic 
moments he upsets footmen and grooms, with 
a “ Ha! rascal!”—“ audible to this reviewer,” 
as Mr. Carlyle might say,—or renders his path 
of villainy secure by shooting with pistols at 
inconvenient intruders on his privacy. He 
fights a duel with his younger brother at Chalk 
Farm, and our author seems to see nothing 
extraordinary in the encounter. On the whole, 
he is an absolutely inimitable specimen of 
that bloated aristocracy, whose crimes writers 
of our author’s stamp appear profoundly to 
believe in, and the fascination of whose foibles 
they appear quite unable to resist. Mr. Frank 
Trollope describes the servants’-hall more 
favourably than the drawing-room, and in that 
department we accept his guidance with less 
misgiving. Jackson, the Irish man-servant,— 
Lady Bendishes lady’s-maid,—old Wilson, the 
housekeeper,—and the pert but faithful little 
Cockney factotum at the cottage,—are lifelike 
sketches, the truth of which we acknowledge 
with the greater pleasure, inasmuch as we 
believe that the true reason of much of the out- 
cry against the character of domestic servants 
is to be found in the mismanagement, indif- 
ference, and selfishness of the persons who 
employ them. We agree with Mr. Trollope in 
thinking that loyalty and faithful service are 
still to be found, if people will take the personal 
trouble necessary to attach their dependents. 
The other good people in the volumes before 
us are not distinguished from the virtuous mass 
of mankind. Major Fitzgerald, as a soldier 
and a man of honour, forms a pleasing contrast 
to his preposterous brother ; and his estimable 
lady is all that a wife should be. We leave 
them at the end of the second volume in the 
enjoyment of their ancestral fortune, which has 
found its proper destination without the neces- 
sity of a lawsuit, Sir Alfred having appropriately 
closed his absurd existence by a fall from the 
top of a mountain to the bottom of a lake. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Theology. 
Church Stories, Vol. 3, 18mo. 5/ cl. 
De la Bouillerie’s Meditations on the Eucharist, 18mo. 2 6 cl. 
Doudney’s Faith’s Province and Privilege to Look Up, 2’ cl. 
Gribble’s (T.) The Semi-Barbarous Hebrew, &c. 8vo. 2 6 cl. Ip. 
Kollock’s (H.) Sermons, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Murby’s Manual of the Book of Common Prayer, 12mo. 1/cl. swd. 
Parker’s (T.) Collected Works, Vols. 13and 14, cr. 8vo. ea. 6° cl. 
Sydenham’s (Rev. G.) Twelve Practical Sermons, cr. 8vo. 2 6 cl. 
Temple's (Right. Rev. F.) Sermons Preached in Rugby School 

Chapel in 1862-67, 2nd Series, 12mo. 6 cl. 
Whitehead’s (H.) Sermons Chiefly on Subjects from the Sunday 
ssons, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 





Law. 
Bernard’s Decision Under the Irish Church Act, 1869, 2/6 cl. 
Glenn’s (R. G.) Manual of the Laws Affecting Medical Men, 14/ 


Poetry. 
Aldine Poets, Vol. 24, ‘Sir Thomas Wyatt,’ 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Burns's (K.) Poetical Works, edited by Rossetti, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Goethe’s Faust, translated by P. Taylor, Vol. 1, cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 


History. 
Fitzgerald's (P.) The Kembles : an Account of the Life of Mrs. 
Siddons, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 30/ cl. 
Geography. 
Dicks’s (A. H.) Geography and Atlas, 12mo. 1/3 swd. 
Glover's Guide to the Isle of Man, 12mo. 1/ boards. 
Philology. 
Otto's (Dr. E.) German Reader, Part 1, cr. 8vo. 3) boards. 
Wessely & Gironés’ Span. & Eng. Dict. (Tauchnitz Ed.) 2/ cl. 


Science. 
Baxter's Key to British Wild Flowering Plants, 1/ cl. swd. 
Braithwaite’s Midwifery, Jan to June, 1871, 12mo. 2) swd. 
Colgan’s Exercises in Reduction, sq. 1/ swd. 
Cooke’s (M. C.) Handbook of British Fungi, 2 vols. 24/ cl. 
Corfield’s (W. H.) Treatment, &c. of Sewage, new edit. 10/6 cl. 
Duplais's (M. M.) Manufacture, &c. of Alcoholic Liquors, by M. 
M‘Kennie, 8vo. 42/ cl. 
Hibberts’s Antiseptic Solutions Applied to Cattle, er. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Longstaff’s (J. H.) Calculator’s Assistant, Svo. 23/ cl. 
Percy’s Manufacture of Russian Sheet Iron, 8vo. 2,6 swd. 
General Literature. 
Ainsworth’s (W. H.) Old St. Paul's, illust. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Alston’s (Capt.) Seamanship, revised by R. H. Harris, 12'6 
Barney O’Toole’s Comic Letters to his Mother, 12mo, 1/ swd. 
Barry’s (W. P.) Moorland and Stream, cr. 8vo. 7/6 roxb. 
Bartlett's Miscellaneous Examiner, 1/ cl. swd.; Key, 3 6 cl. 
Beeton’s Book of the Laundry, 12mo. 1/ swd. 
Continental Tour, by May Fly, cr. 8vo. 6 6 cl. | 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, Vol. 10. imp. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Her Title of Honour, new edit. cr. 8vo. 7/ cl. 
Is Lady Clara Dead? a Novel, by Mrs. Fenton, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 
Kingsley’s (H.) Hetty, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Lockhart’s C. M. S.) Centenary Memorial of Sir W. Scott, 7/6 
Neil's Home of Shakespeare. illust. by Fairholt, cr. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Pollie and Winnie, or Story of the Good Samaritan, by E.F.G., 1/6 
Routledge’s Readings, 1st series, Comic, 12mo. 1’ bds. 
Russell's (W. C.) Book of Authors, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Sister Mary: a Novel, by Author of ‘Margaret’s Engagement,’ 
3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31 6 cl. 
Tichborne (The) Romance, Svo. 1/6 swd. 
Tinsleys’ Magazine, Vol. 8, 8vo. 8/ cl. 
Warner's (C. D.) My Summer in a Garden, 18mo. 1/6 bds. 








DR. MANSEL. 

No Oxford man, young or old, will have heard 
without extreme regret of the sudden death of the 
Dean of St. Paul’s. If not an original, he was at 
least a clear and a vigorous thinker. A keen and 
active party-politician, he yet, amidst all the petty 
jealousies of a University life, had singularly few 
enemies. He was an arduous and successful College 
Tutor, and, by universal consent, possessed that 
happy union of qualities which go to produce 
personal popularity, unalloyed by envy or jealousy. 

From the very first, Henry Longueville Mansel 
had a smooth and easy career of uninterrupted 
success, in which his own undeniable talents were 
kindly aided by fortune and circumstance. His 
father, the Jate Rev. H. L. Mansel, was rector of 
Cosgrove, Northamptonshire. The living, with 
the Lordship of the Manor of Cosgrove, belongs to 
the Mansel family. The late Dean was born at 
Cosgrove Rectory, on the 6th of October, 1820, and 
inherited family traditions of University success, a 
Mansel in the direct line having been Master of 
Trinity, Cambridge, and Bishop of Bath and Bristol. 
At Merchant Taylors’ School, then conducted by 
Dr. Bellamy, the young scholar rapidly worked 
his way upwards, and in 1839 a scholarship, 
or, more correctly, a junior fellowship at St. John’s, 
came as a matter of course to the young dux 
of the famous old school. In 1842 the junior 
fellowship, equally as a matter of course, passed 
over into a full fellowship, and gave a right to sit 
at college meetings, et ascribi quictis ordinibus 
Deorum. The degree followed, and justified the fel- 
lowship. Merchant Taylors’ men always run for a 
double first, and in the Easter class lists of 1843, 
at which time he must have been between twenty- 
two and twenty-three years of age, the name of 
H. L. Mansel appears in the first class both in the 
classical and in the mathematical lists. For so dis- 
tinguished a success a college tutorship was the 
inevitable reward, and, in the ten years which fol- 
lowed, Mr. Mansel’s lectures upon Logic became 
very famous. In 1849 Mansel’s ‘ Aldrich’ made its 
first appearance, to be followed, in 1851, by the 
‘Prolegomena Logica.’ Thus it was that, in 1855, 

Mr. Mansel’s reputation justified hisappointment to 
the Wayneflete Readership in Moral and Metaphy- 
sical Philosophy, which, in 1859, when the recom- 
mendations of the University Commission of 1854 
took effect, became the Wayneflete Professorship. 
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In this interval appeared the article “ Metaphy- 
sics,” in the eighth edition of the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ and a little work, very seldom read, 
on the Philosophy of Kant. The well-known Bamp- 
ton Lectures, upon which the late Dean’s fame 
mainly rests, were delivered in 1858, In 1867 
Dr. Stanley left the chair of Ecclesiastical History 
to become Dean of Westminster, and Mr. Mansel 
succeeded to the vacant seat, and to the canonry 
attached to it in the Christ Church chapter. The 
appointment was not regarded with favour, as even 
Mr. Mansel’s sincerest admirers never credited him 
with special knowledge of this, for him, new sub- 
ject. In less than two years, however, occurred 
the death of the venerable Dean Milman, and when 
Mr. Disraeli’s choice fell upon Dr. Mansel, not a 
dissentient voice was raised. 

At a time when German Philosophy was 
regarded with ignorant horror, and when it was 
supposed that Kant somehow led to Hegel, and 
Hegel to Strauss, the late Dean did a real and a 
valuable work. He popularized the more salient 
ideas in the ‘ Critique of Pure Reason,’ and did for 
Kant very much what Mr. Mill has done for Locke 
and Bentham. His ‘ Prolegomena Logica’ is a 
useful, if not a profound, work; and although it 


has long outlived its original reputation, yet no | 


student of logic does well who omits to read it 
once. His ‘ Aldrich,’ although it savours of in- 
terleaved editions and common-place books, is of 
undeniable value. To it is due the revival 
which has taken place in Oxford of the study of 
the ‘ Organon,’ and more especially of the ‘ Posterior 
Analytics.’ Dean Mansel’s memory will be kept 
alive at Oxford by these two works, when his 
attempt to found a Hamiltonian school is for- 
gotten, and when his ‘ Philosophy of Conscious- 
ness’ and ‘Philosophy of the Conditioned’ lie 
unread. Indeed, it is but just to say of him that 
he was greater as a logician than as a metaphy- 
sician. 
reputation, to his metaphysics (in the Bampton 
Lectures) his success in life. No student of his 
works can for a moment doubt in which aspect he 
appears to the best advantage. As a writer upon 
logic he evinces a consummate mastery of his 
subject, worthy of a schoolman in the days of public 
disputations. 
than wonder at the wide range of his logical reading, 


THE LONDON SCHOOL-BOARD. 

Mr. Lucrart has carried his motion of dissent, 
and it is agreed that extra fees are not to be 
charged for extra or “ discretionary ” subjects, on 
the ground that extra payment for extra tuition 
perpetuates and intensifies class distinctions. It 
is also settled that the inferior and superior 
limits for school-pence are to be respectively 1d. 
and 9d., instead of 1d. and 6d, as originally 
recommended. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that allowance will be made for, and con- 








To his logic he owed his University | 


No man, in his time, could do more | 


and his knowledge of the history of his favourite | 


science. He was a perfect lecturer, and he wrote 
with singular condensation and clearness. It is 
high praise of his logical writings to say that of all 
similar works Mr. Poste’s ‘ Posterior Analytics’ 
alone holds the same rank. But, as might have 
been expected, the Dean was an eristic, rather 
than an original metaphysician. 
an easy victim to his superior logical acumen, 


Mr. Mill fell | 


and yet yielded him a victory without real | 


fruits. The Bampton Lectures exhibit consider- 
able formal ability, in evolving from the premisses 
of materialism an admission that matters of faith 


must be tested, not by the ordinary rule-of-thumb | 


reasoning, but by a method of their own. But the 
victory is merely dialectical, and is but little supe- 
rior to that won over impugners of the value of the 


syllogism, when we drive them to exhibit their own | 


arguments in syllogistic form. In short, the Dean 
seemed never to have learnt that we do not refute 
a new metaphysical system by impaling it upon an 
old formal dilemma. Nor is it, perhaps, too much 
to say of him that, when he chose, 

On either side he could dispute, 

Refute, change sides, and still refute. 
Indeed, his keen sense of his own great argu- 
mentative abilities made him at times appear to 
revel in the defence of a cause quite irrespectively 
of its value. 

It need hardly be said that, by birth, by educa- 
tion, and possibly by conviction, he lived, after the 
strictest sect of the profession, an Oxford Tory, and 
that he loved nothing so much as to relax acade- 
mical study by a party battle and a party vote. In 
private life, he was universally and deservedly 
esteemed ; and he was at Oxford facile princeps 
as aswit and epigrammatist, and popular even 
amongst his political opponents. 


sideration shown to, the needs of poor districts and 
of poor parents. 

In future, every alternate meeting of the Board 
will be a Committee meeting, and will sit with 
closed doors. No one appeared to understand 
exactly the precise object of the proposed change. 
The one side seemed to hold it “expedient” that each 
alternate meeting should be in Committee, the other 
side to hold it “expedient” that all meetings of 
the Board should be open. Finally, a motion was 
agreed to, which Mr. Charles Reed apparently 
thought would satisfy the public that the Board 
intends no hole-and-corner business, and it was 
resolved “that, while all meetings of the School- 
Board are open to the public, it is expedient that 
Committees should be held in private.” The 
passing of this resolution is, for obvious reasons, 
matter of serious regret. 

On the report of the Works Committee, it was 
agreed to take over the ragged schools in Church 
Street, Chelsea. Thus the Board has, at last, got 
one school of its own. It has also resolved—none 
too early—to erect a school for 1,500 children in 
the notorious neighbourhood of Petticoat Lane. 








Literary Gossip. 

Mr. BrowNnine’s new poem, ‘ Balaustion’s 
Adventure,’ is dedicated to the Countess 
Cowper. 

THE Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. (author of ‘ My- 
thology of the Aryan Nations’) and Mr. E. 
Hinton Jones are preparing a work to be 
entitled ‘ Popular Romances of the Middle 
Ages,’ in which they will endeavour to give, 
in a popular prose form, some of the earlier 
Metrical Romances. It is to comprise the 
stories of ‘ Arthur,’ ‘ Roland,’ ‘ Bevis of Hamp- 
ton,’ ‘Guy of Warwick,’ ‘Sir Tristram,’ ‘ Mer- 
lin,’ ‘ Havelok,’ ‘Olger,’ and ‘ Beowulf,’ toge- 
ther with notes and an introduction tracing 
the comparative mythology of these stories in 
their relation to elder myths. 

Canon KINGSLEY intends to publish a new 
edition of his poems, which will contain several 
pieces that have not hitherto been collected. 

Mr. E. A. Freeman, after the custom of the 
time, is reprinting his historical essays from 
the magazines. 

Mr. Watter Besant and Mr. E. H. 
Palmer are engaged upon a joint work on the 
History of Jerusalem, from the days of Herod 
to modern times. It will contain, among other 
things, the story of the short-lived Christian 
Kingdom, and—which will be new to most 
readers—the life of Saladin, as told by the 
Arab chroniclers. The book will appear in 
October. 

A voLtuME of Sermons by the late Rev. 
T. T. Lynch will be published in the course 
of the autumn. 

A TRANSLATION of Comte’s chief work, ‘La 
Politique Positive,’ in four volumes, is in pre- 
paration by his English disciples, Dr. Bridges, 
Mr. F. Harrison, Prof. Beesley, Dr. Congreve, 
and Mr. H. Dix Hutton. 

Dr. Epxrys, of Pekin, has a volume nearly 
| ready, entitled, ‘China’s Place in Philology: 








an Attempt to Show that the Languages of 
Europe and Asia have a Common Origin.’ 

Apmirers of Hawthorne will be glad to 
know that a complete edition of his works, 
including much unpublished matter, has been 
undertaken by Messrs. Osgood, of Boston. 

Mr. Henry Sweet is engaged on a series 
of Essays, contesting the popular notion of 
classics being a better instrument of mental 
training than modern languages. 

,*La Fore aux Canpipats, ou Paris 
ELECTORAL EN JuIN 1871,’ is the title of 
a pamphlet, published in Paris, by M. W. de 
Fonvielle. 

M. JuLes VERNE, author of the popular 
‘Voyages Extraordinaires,’ has published his 
new work, entitled ‘Une Ville Flottante,’ 
which originally came out in the Journal des 
Débats, in a complete form. 

A vorumE of ‘ Lettres Posthumes de Prévost- 
Paradol,’ has been published at Brussels, by 
Lebégue. 

AmonestT recent German publications are— 
‘Die Religion und ihre jetzt gebotene Fort- 
bildung,’ by Melchior Meyr, a collection of 
forty letters which the author never saw in 
print except as a proof, his death having 
occurred during the printing of the works. 
and ‘Gudrum,’ an old German hero song, 
translated by Herr Karl Simrock. 

AmonestT Italian works of light literature 
recently published are—Signor P. G. Molmenti’s 
new story, ‘ Maria, Bozzetti Rusticani’ ; Sig- 
nora Gisla Saraceno’s ‘ Racconti Storici Tra- 
dotti dal Tedesco’; and Signora Savina 
Nuti-Bertini’s ‘ Pensieri d’ una Donna nelle Ore 
d’Ozio.’ 

THE Elementary Education Act appears 
likely to bear fruit elsewhere. We notice in 
the papers of Colombia, in South America, 
a communication from Mr. Rafael Nunez, 
formerly a minister of that republic, and now 
its consul in Liverpool, giving full particulars 
of the working of the Act in its bearing on the 
education question in Colombia, which is now 
exciting great interest. 

Tue third and fourth parts have appeared 
of Herr E. Baldamus’s ‘ Die Literatur des 
deutsch-franzésischen Kriegs.’ As the litera- 
ture of the late war is not finished, a supple- 
ment is to be added to the completed work at 
the end of the present year. 

Aut the portable articles of the Bonlag 
Museum at Cairo have been packed up for 
removal, as the building is in a dilapidated 
condition, owing to the encroachment of the 
Nile. There are two projects—one for re- 
building the Museum on the present site; the 
other to erect a new one in the new quarter 
of Cairo—the Ismaila. 





SCIENCE 

gees 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
Edinburgh, August 2, 1871. 

A putt day, but a day without rain, a day well 
calculated to bring ont the grey monotone of the 
Edinburgh streets, and to encourage the smoke 
and mist to hang about the town, but one which 
gives hope of better things to come, has found us 
at the commencement of the forty-first Meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

Few members had deferred their arrival till this 
morning, and most of them were already here yester- 
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day evening, many indeed on Monday, in order to be 
present at the giving of degrees on Tuesday, when 
Prof. Andrews, Dr. Carpenter, Prof. Challis, M. 
Golding, Mr. Gassiot, Dr. Huggins, M. Janssen, 
Mr. Joule, Dr. Paget, Mr. Spottiswoode, Prof. 
Stokes, Prof. Sylvester, Dr. Thomson, and Prof. 
Van Beneden, received the honorary title of LL.D. 


At the meeting of the General Committee some 
old faces were seen, absent for many years from the 
meetings. Among these, Prof. Owen, who took 
his seat on the platform amidst hearty applause. 
The attempt to establish a section (or sub-section 
for this occasion) for Ethnology or Anthropology, 
was again repulsed on the ground of order, the 
chairman (Prof. Huxley) ruling that the proposition 
must first be submitted to the Committee of Re- 
commendations ; and we may expect a further 
discussion on the matter at the next meeting of 
the General Committee. For this meeting Section 
D. is again placed in the unenviable and paradoxical 
position of being in three places at once. There 
appear to be some very good reasons for forming a 
section for the ethnologists, but the Council does 
not venture to trust them, and so places them in 
the keeping of the naturalists and doctors, who 
would much rather not have the responsibility. 

The minutes were confirmed, and the Report of 
the Council was read, as follows:— 

Report of the Council. 

“ At each of their Meetings during the past year, 
the Council have as usual received a Report from 
the General Treasurer, as well as one from the Kew 
A résumé of these Reports will be 
laid before the General Committee this day. 

“ The Council have had under their consideration 
the several Resolutions, five in number, referred 
to them by the General Committee at Liverpool. 


‘They beg to report as follows upon the action they 


have taken in each case:— 


“ First Resolution.‘ That the discontinuance of 
the maintenance of Kew Observatory by the 
British Association having been determined on, 
the President and Council be authorized to com- 
municate with the President aad Council of the 
Royal Society, and with the Government, so that 
the future use of the buildings may in 1872 be 
placed at the disposal of the Royal Society, in case 
the Royal Society should desire it, under the same 
conditions as those buildings are at present held 
by the British Association.’ 

“A copy of this Resolution was forwarded by 
direction of your Council to the President and 
Council of the Royal Society. The following is 
the reply which one of your General Secretaries 
has received from Dr. Sharpey, Secretary of the 
Royal Society :— 

‘The Royal Society, Burlington House, July 8, 1871. 

‘Dear Dr. Hirst,—In reply to your letter of the 
10th of December, 1870, enclosing a copy of a 
Resolution of the General Committee of the British 
Association relative to the future occupation of the 
buildings at Kew now held by the British Associ- 
ation, I am directed to acquaint you that the 
President and Council of the Royal Society are 
ready to take possession of the Observatory at Kew 
on the terms it is at present held from Her 
Majesty’s Government, as stated in a letter dated 
26th of March, 1842, addressed to the President 
of the British Association from the Office of Woods, 
&e., viz.:—“during the pleasure and upon the 
conditions usual on such oceasions,——that no walls 
shall be broken through, and no alterations made 
that can affect the stability of the building, and 
alter its external appearance, without the previous 
sanction of the Board of Works.” I have further 
to acquaint you that the President and Council 
have appointed a Standing Committee of Fellows 
of the Royal Society for the management of the 
Kew Observatory in accordance with the terms of 
the Gassiot Trust, consisting of the following 
gentlemen: Mr. Warren De La Rue, Mr. Francis 
Galton, Mr. Gassiot, Admiral Richards, Sir Edward 
Sabine, Col. Smythe, Mr. Spottiswoode, and Sir 
Charles Wheatstone; and that 600/. from the 
income of the Gassiot Fund has been placed at the 





disposal of that Committee to meet the expenses of 
the establishment for the ensuing year. 
‘(Signed) W. Suarpey, M.D., Sec. B.S’ 

“Through the munificence of Mr. Gassiot, there- 
fore, the Association can, without detriment to 
Science, give up possession of the Kew Observatory 
at once instead of in 1872, as was originally 
contemplated. Your Council accordingly recom- 
mend that Government should be informed without 
further delay of the desire of the Association to 
see the direction and maintenance of the Kew 
Observatory transferred to the Royal Society. 

“Second Resolution —‘That the Council be 
empowered to co-operate with the Royal and 
Royal Astronomical Societies, in the event of a 
new application being made to Government, to aid 
in the observation of the Solar Eclipse of December, 
1870. 

“On the 4th of November a Joint Committee 
of the Royal and Royal Astronomical Societies 
decided to make a second application; on the 5th 
of November your Council selected a few of their 
body to accompany the new deputation to Govern- 
ment which the above two Societies had resolved 
to send. The necessity for any such deputation 
was subsequently obviated through the intervention 
of private individuals, and, as is well known, aid 
was promptly and liberally granted by Government 
to the Eclipse Expedition. 

“Third Resolution.—‘That the Council be 
requested to take such steps as they deem wisest, 
in order to urge upon Government the impor- 
tance of introducing scientific instruction into the 
Elementary Schools throughout the country.’ 

“A Committee of your Council having considered 
the subject, recommended the appointment of a 
deputation to wait upon the Lord President of the 
Council. in order to urge upon him the desirability 
of including elementary Natural Science amongst 
the subjects for which payments are made by the 
authority of the Revised Code. The Council 
accordingly formed themselves into a deputation, 
and on the 13th of December, 1870, had an inter- 
view with the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P., 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council on 
Education, who was pleased to express his concur- 
rence with the objects of the deputation, and his 
willingness to carry out those objects so far as 
circumstances would permit. 

“Fourth Resclution—‘ That the Council of the 
British Association be authorized, if it should 
appear to be desirable, to urge upon Her Majesty’s 
Government the expediency of proposing to the 
Legislature a measure to insure the introduction 
of the metric system of weights and measures for 
international purposes.’ 

“The Council deemed it expedient to postpone 
the consideration of this Resolution. 

“Fifth Resolution.—‘ That it is inexpedient that 
new Institutions, such as the proposed Engineering 
College for India, should be established by Govern- 
ment, until the Royal Commission now holding 
an inquiry into the Relation of the State to Scien- 
tific Instruction shall have issued their Report. 
That the Council of the British Association be 
requested to consider this opinion, and, should 
they see fit, to urge it upon the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government.’ 

“The Committee appointed without loss of time 
to consider and report on this Resolution were 
informed, at their first meeting, that the arrange- 
ments for the establishment of the College had 
been virtually completed. Your President, however, 
in accordance with the wishes of this Committee, 
entered into unofficial communication with the 
authorities at the India Office, relative to the pro- 
posed examination for entrance into the new En- 
gineering College, and succeeded thereby in gaining 
for Natural Science, as compared with Classics, a 
recognition, in the form of allotted marks, which it 
previously did not possess, 

“Your Council has given considerable attention 
to the important question (raised at the last meet- 
ing), of a revision of the regulations relating to the 
proceedings of the several Sections at the annual 
meetings of the Association. Hitherto, it has been 
justly urged, these proceedings, from not having 





been sufficiently pre-arranged, have frequently been 
of too desultory and mixed a character. It is hoped 
that by a proper observance of the revised regula- 
tions which are this day to be submitted to the 
General Committee for approval, and by increased 
vigilance on the part of the Sectional Committees, 
much of this may be obviated, and that greater 
prominence may be given to, and a fuller discus- 
sion secured for, the really important communi- 
cations which are annually made to the several 
sections. 

“The Council has pleasure in informing the 
General Committee that the Association at length 
possesses a Central Office in London. The Asiatic 
Society has, in consideration of a yearly rent of 
1001., granted to the Association entire possession 
of four of their rooms at 22, Albemarle Street, and 
the use of another room for meetings of the 
Council and Committees. Your Council, more- 
over, acting under the power given to them by the 
General Committee at Liverpool, have engaged 
Mr. Askham as clerk, at a salary of 120/. a year. 
He is in attendance daily, and there transacts 
much of the business which was formerly done at 
the office of Messrs, Taylor & Francis, the printers 
to the Association. With the exception of certain 
works of reference, the whole of the books and MSS. 
formerly deposited at Kew have been transferred to 
22, Albemarle Street, and are being catalogued 
and rendered available for reference by:*members 
of the Association. One of the four rooms, not at 
present in use, has been sub-let to the London 
Mathematical Society. 

“The Council having been informed by Dr. Hirst 
of his desire at the close of the present meeting 
to resign his office as Joint General Secretary of 
the Association, appointed a Committee, consisting 
of the General Officers and former General Secre- 
taries, to select a successor. This Committee 
unanimously recommended the appointment of 
Capt. Douglas Galton, C.B. The Council, entirely 
agreeing with the Committee as to the high quali- 
fications of Capt. Galton for the office, cordially 
recommend his election by the General Committee 
at their meeting on Monday next. 

“The Council cannot allow this occasion to pass 
without expressing their sense of the great services 
rendered to the Association by Dr. Hirst ; but they 
abstain from saying more, as they are unwilling 
to anticipate a more mature expression on the part 
of the General Committee. 

“The Council have added the following names 
of gentlemen present at the last meeting of the 
Association to the list of Corresponding Members : 
Prof. Van Beneden, Dr. Crafts, Dr. Anton Dohrn, 
Governor Gilpin, Colorado, H.H. the Rajah of 
Kolapore, M. Plateau, and Prof. Tchebichef. 

“The General Committee will remember that 
Brighton has already been selected as the place of 
meeting next year. Invitations for subsequent 
meetings have been received by your Council from 
Bradford, Belfast, Glasgow. 

“ The Council, lastly, recommend that the name 
of Prof. Balfour be added to the list of Vice-Presi- 
dents of the present Meeting.” 

The Kew Report was then read, as follows :— 

Report of the Kew Committee for 1870-71. 
The Committee of the Kew Observatory submit to the Coun- 


cil of the British Association the following statement of their 
proceedings during the past year :— 
(A) WorK DONE BY KEW OBSERVATORY UNDER THE 
DIRBCTION OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 

1. Magnetic work.-—In their last Report the Committee stated 
the plan on which they proposed to reduce their magnetic 
observations, they now report that with reference to the reduc- 
tion of the magnetic disturbances from January 1865 to Decem- 
ber 1869, the period following that which has already been 
published, the discussion of Declination and Horizontal Foree 
Disturbances is nearly ready for presentation to the Royal 
Society, and that of the Vertical Force is in progress ; when 
that is completed, the whole period, 1865 to 1869 inclusive, will 
have been discussed at Kew. 

Two Dipping-needles by Dover and one by Adie have been 
tested for Mr. Chambers, Superintendent of the Colaba 
Observatory ; and one needle has been procured from Dover 
and tested for Prof. Jelinek, of Vienna. 

A Dip-circle by Dover has been verified and forwarded to 
Prof. Jelinek, who ordered it on behalf of the K. K. Militir- 
Geographisches Institut, 

Major-General Lefroy, Governor of Bermuda, having applied 
for the loan of a Dip-circle, one has now been prepared for his 
use, and will be forwarded to Bermuda as soon as possible. A 
Dip-circle has been obtained from Dover, and, after verification, 
will be forwarded to the Survey Department, Lisbon. 
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At the request of Prof. Jelinek, the Committee have under- 
taken to examine a Dip-circle by Repsold. It is of a large size 
and has eight needles, but Prof. Jelinek reports that the results 
obtained by them are very discordant. 

Copies of certain specified magnetograph curves have been 
made and forwarded to the late Sir J. Herschel, M. Diamilla 
Miiller, of Florence, and Senhor Capello, of Lisbon, at the 
request of those gentlemen. 

The usual monthly absolute determinations of the magnetic 
elements continue to be made by Mr. Whipple, the Magnetic 
Assistant. 

The Self-recording Magnetographs are in constant operation 
as heretofore, also under his charge. 

2. Meteorological work.—The meteorological work of the 
Observatory continues in the charge of Mr. Baker. 

Since the Liverpool Meeting, 113 Barometers (including 17 
Aneroids) have been verified, and 2 rejected ; 1,320 Ther- 
mometers and 215 Hydrometers have likewise been verified. 

Two Standard Thermometers have been constructed for 
Owens College, Manchester; one for the Rugby School; one 
each for Profs. Harkness and Eastmann, of the Washington 
Observatory ; four for Dr. Draper, of the New York Central 
Park Observatory ; one for Major Norton, of the Chief Signal 
Office, Washington ; one for Mr. G. J. Symons ; and three for 
the Meteorological Committee. 

Three Thermograph Thermometers have been examined for 
Mr. Chambers, of the Colaba Observatory, and three for the 
Meteorological Committee. 

Two Standard Barometers have been purchased from Adie, 
and tested at Kew, one of which has been forwarded to the 
Chief Signal Office, Washington, and the other to Prof. Jack, 
of Fredricton, New Brunswick. 

Tubes for the construction of a Welsh’s Standard Barometer 
on the Kew pattern, together with the necessary metal mount- 
ings, and a Cathetometer, have been made under the superin- 
tendence of the Committee for the Chief Signal Office, 
Washington. 

The Committee have likewise superintended the purchase of 
meteorological instruments for Owens College, Manchester, 
and for the Observatory attached to the University of Fredricton, 
New Brunswick. 

The Kew Standard Thermometer (M. S. A.), divided arbi- 
trarily by the late Mr. Welsh, and_employed for many years 
past as the standard of reference in the testing of thermometers, 
was accidently broken on the 3rd of January. Since then a 
Kew Standard, of the ordinary construction, made in 1866, and 
which had been compared on several occasions with M. 8. A., 
has been used to replace it. 

Copies of some of the meteorological observations made at 
Kew during the years 1869 and 1870 have been supplied to the 
Institution of Mining Engineers at Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
the Editor of Whitaker’s Almanac, the cost of the extraction 
being paid by the applicants in both instances. 

A set of Self-recording Meteorological instruments, the 
pro y of the Meteorological Committee, have been erected 

e Verification-house, and are now undergoing examination. 

The Self-recording Meteorological Instruments now in work 
at Kew will be again mentioned in the second division of this 
Report. These are in the charge of Mr. Baker. 

2. Photoheliograph.—The Kew Heliograph, in charge of Mr. 
Warren De La Rue, continues to be worked in a satisfactory 
manner. During the past year 362 pictures have been taken 
on 205 days. The prints from the negatives alluded to in last 
Report have been taken to date, and the printing of these has 
become part of the current work of the establishment. A 

per by Messrs. Warren De La Rue, Stewart, and Loewy, 
embodying the position and areas of sun-groups observed at 
Kew during the years 1864, 1865, and 1866, as well as fortnightly 
values of the spotted solar area from 1832 to 1868, has been 
published in the Philosophical Transactions and distributed 
to those interested in solar research. A table exhibiting the 
number of sun-spots recorded at Kew during the year 1870, 
after the manner of Hofrath Schwabe, has been communicated 
to the Astronomical Society, and published in their ‘ Monthly 
Notices.’ 

An apparatus is being constructed, under the direction and 
at the expense of Mr. Warren De La Rue, and it will shortly 
be erected on the Pagoda in Kew Gardens, in order to be 
employed in obtaining corrections for optical distortion in the 
heliographical measurements. 


4. Miscellaneous work.—Experiments are being made on the 
heat produced by the rotation of a disc in vacuo. 

A daily observation has been made with the Rigid Spectro- 
scope, the property of Mr. J. P. Gassiot. 

Observations have been made with two of Hodgkinson’s 
Actinometers, the property of the Royal Society, in order to 
compare them with the Actinometers deposited at the Obser- 
vatory, for reference, before forwarding them to India. 

The Committee have superintended the purchase of optical 
apparatus, chemicals, &c. for the Ubservatories at Coimbra and 
Lisbon. 

An inventory has been made of the apparatus, instruments, 
&c. at present deposited in the Observatory. 


(B) Work Done AT Kew AS THE CENTRAL OBSERVATORY 
OF THE METEOROLOGICAL COMMITTEE. 

1. Work done at Kew as one of the Observatories of the 
Meteorological Committee.—The Barograph, Thermograph, Ane- 
mograph, and Rain-gauge are kept in constant operation. Mr. 
Baker is in charge of these instruments. 

From the first two instruments traces in duplicate are 
obtained, one set being sent to the Meteorological Uffice, and 
one retained at Kew. As regards the Anemograph and Rain- 
gauge, the original records are sent, while a copy by hand of 
these on tracing-paper is retained. The tabulations from the 
curves of the Kew instruments are made by Messrs. Page 
and Rigby. 

2. Verification of Records.—The system of checks devised by 
the Kew Committee for testing the accuracy of the observations 
made at the different Observatories continues to be followed, 
as well as the ruling of zero lines in the Barograms and 
Thermograms suggested by the Meteorological Office. Messrs. 
Rigby and Page perform this work, Mr. Baker, Meteorological 
a having the general superintendence of the depart- 
men 


3. Occasional Assistance.—The Meteorological Committee 
have availed themselves of the permission to have the occa- 
sional services of Mr. Beckley, Mechanical Assistant at Kew ; 
and he has lately been visiting ‘the various Observatories of the 
Meteorological Committee. 





The Self-recording Rain-gauge, as mentioned in last Report, 
has been adopted by the Meteorological Committee, and 
instruments of this kind have been constructed for the various 
Observatories. 

A series of comparative observations was commenced in 
April 1870 of two Anemometers erected in the grounds 
attached to the Observatory, in order to compare the 
indications of a large and small instrument; but as a dis- 
cussion of the result showed them to have been greatly 
affected by the influence of the neighbouring buildings, the 
instruments were dismounted in January last and re-erected in 
an open part of the Park, at a distance from the Observatory. 
Three months’ observations were made in this position, and as 
these proved satisfactory, the instruments have been dis- 
mounted. The cost of this experiment has been defrayed by 
the Meteorological Committee. Owing to his duties in Man- 
chester, and to a railway accident, Dr. Stewart has not been 
able during the last year to devote much time to the Observatory. 
During his absence his most pressing duties were discharged 
by Mr. Whipple in an efficient manner. 

The Observatory was honoured on the 9th of July by a visit 
from the Emperor and Empress of Brazil. Their Majesties 
were received, on behalf of the Committee, by Sir E. Sabine 
and Mr. Warren De La Rue. 

In the unavoidable absence, through illness, of Dr. Balfour 
Stewart, the Emperor was conducted over the Observatory by 
the above-named gentlemen, and the various instruments &c. 
were explained by Mr. Whipple and the other members of the 
staff of the Observatory. 


Accounts of the Kew Committee of the British Association, 
from September 15, 1870, to August 2, 1871. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from the General Treasurer £600 0 0 
For the Verification of Meteorological Instruments: 

From the Meteorological Office oe 54 4 0 

From Opticians and others .. oe 7112 9 
For the Verification of Magnetical Instruments 510 0 
For the Construction of Standard Thermometers 1110 0 
From the Meteorological Office :— 

Allowance for ten months as one of the Obser- 

vatories of the Meteorological Committee, - 

250/. per annum .. 208 6 8 
Extra allowance to Kew as Central Observatory 

Ten months, at 4001. per annum 333 8 
For ruling Fiducial Lines on Curves os oe 68 3 6 

For Services of Assistant ee 1210 0 

Balance of grant received from the Royal Society 

by Prof. Balfour Stewart, available for -_ 
applied to Magnetic Reductions ee ‘ ° 96 1 
Profit from oy commissions .. ee ee m.% 
Balance .. ee ee ee oe 4016 3 
£1,514 7 0 

PAYMENTS. 
Salaries, &c. :— 

To B. Stewart, October Ist, 1870, to August 1st, 

1871.. - on os a a a 13 4 
Ditto, allowance for superintending work con- 

nected with the Meteorological Committee, 

October Ist, 1870, to August Ist, 1871 .. 16613 4 
Ditto, allowance for petty travelling expenses .. 10 0 0 
G. Whipple, October 1, 1870, to August 1,1871 104 3 4 
T. Baker do. do. .. 83 6 8 
F. Page do. do. me 6613 4 
A. Rigby do. do. 58 6 8 
R. Beckley, August 15, 1870, to August 1, ‘1871 125 0 0 
J. Foster, October 1, 1870, to August 1, 1871 4113 4 
A. Hill, August 1, 1870, to August 1, 1871 oe 3016 0 

Apparatus, materials, tools, &c. .. ee 52 1 
Ironmonger, carpenter, mason, &c. .. “ oe 915 3 
Printing, stationery, books, postage, &e. ee 35 5 6 
Gasand coals . ; se we 61 8 9 
House expenses, chandlery, &e. ee ee ‘a 6614 7 
Porterage and petty expenses . ° os oe 3014 8 
Meteorological work done at extra hours j 4470 
Magnetical tabulations done at extra moras ‘and 
by supernumerary assistants so . 849 8 3 
Rent of land attached to Observatory .. oe 11 0 0 
£1,514 7 0 
Balance due to Prof. Balfour Stewart £4016 3 


Examined with the vouchers and found correct, the balance 
due to Prof. Balfour Stewart being 40l. 16s. 3d. 
14th July, 1871 WARREN DE La RUE. 


Outstanding Liabilities, July 18, 1871. 





Balance as above .. “" £4016 3 
Due on open Accounts 7118 10 
Accruing Salaries ee 75 0 0 

£197 15 1 


The Treasurer’s Report was next read :— 


The General Treasurer's Account, 


From September 14, 1870 (commencement of Liv erpool Meet- 
ing), to August 2, 1871 (Edinburgh). 


RECEIPTS, 

To balance brought from last Account... . £232 5 3 
Life Compositions at Liverpool Meeting, and since 488 0 0 
Annual Subscriptions ditto ditto .. 852 0 0 
Associates’ Tickets ditto ditto *- 1,103 0 0 
Ladies’ Tickets ditto ditto .. .. 910 0 0 
Dividends on Stock oe - oe 235 0 0 

Sale of Publications, viz. :— 
Reports 2912 9 
Indexes to Report, &e. a os 20 4 
Legacy from the late Mr. Alexander Robb - 100 0 0 


Per Dr. Frankland, being balance of grant made for 
investigating the C omposition of Gases in Deep 
Well Waters oa ve ai . 2016 0 

Per Prof. Huxley, being amount of grant made for 
conducting Experiments on the Artificial Fecun- 
dation of Herrings .. 2000 

Per Prof. Williamson, being balance of grant made 
fur Reports on Standards of Electrical Resistance 45 1 2 





From Committee on the Treatment and Utilization 
of Sewage, as per ‘eaeremmened of ae 


General Committee 1,201 9 3 


£5,239 4 21 
—_—_— 
PAYMENTS. 


Expenses of Liverpool Meeting, also sundry Print- 
ing, Binding, Advertising, and incidental Petty 


Expenses . - £427 3 
Printing, Engraving, Report of 39th ‘Meeting (vol. 

38), Exete 589 12 
Salaries (one —_ ee -. 420 


Rent and Office Expenses ( Albemarle Street) . 93 
Grants made at Liverpool Meeting, viz. :— 
Maintaining Establishment of Kew Observatory 600 
Monthly Reports of on of a. +. 100 
Metrical Committee 25 
Zoological Record as oe oe -- 100 
For Committee on— 
Thermal Equivalents of sal — of Tr 10 


Seooceseocescoencooesd cece wow & 


0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tidal Observations 100 0 

Fossil Flora .. ee 9 oe o 2 0 

Luminous Meteors es ee oe 30 0 

British Fossil Corals .. ee os o 2 0 

Heat in the Blood oe ee -_ 7 2 

British Rainfall oe pe - 50 0 

Kent's Hole Explorations a = om 150 0 

Fossil Crustacea ee ee «- 2 @ 

Methyl Compounds ° oe oo 25 0 

Lunar Objects -- 20 0 

Fossil Corals Sections, for photographing do 20 0 

Bagshot Leaf Beds os - 2 90 

Moab Explorations ee ee ee 100 0 

Gaussian Constants .. ee -- 40 0 

Treatment and Utilization of Sewage eo 800 0 

Stock purchased, 500/. 3 per cent. Consols -. 464 7 

Balance at London and Westminster 

Bank .. £56117 5 


Ditto Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co. 401 9 3 
Ditto in hands of General Treasurer 9 311 
-— _ 972 10 7 


£5,239 411 








Sir William Thomson delivered the inaugural 
address, in the Music Hall, before a crowded 
audience. The Emperor of Brazil occupied a chair 
on the President’s right hand :— 

The President’s Address. 

My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—For the 
third time of its forty years’ history the British 
Association is assembled in the metropolis of 
Scotland. The origin of the Association is con- 
nected with Edinburgh in undying memory through 
the honoured names of Robison, Brewster, Forbes, 
and Johnston. 

In this place, from this Chair, twenty-one years 
ago, Sir David Brewster said:—“ On the return of 
the British Association to the metropolis of Scot- 
land I am naturally reminded of the small band of 
pilgrims who carried the seeds of this Institution 
into the more genial soil of our sister land.... 
Sir John Robison, Prof. Johnston, and Prof. J. D. 
Forbes were the earliest friends and promoters of 
the British Association. They went to York to 
assist in its establishment, and they found there 
the very men who were qualified to foster and 
organize it. The Rev. Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 
whose name cannot be mentioned here without 
gratitude, had provided laws for its government, 
and, along with Mr. Phillips, the oldest and most 
valuable of our office- bearers, had made all those 
arrangements by which its success was ensured. 
Headed by Sir Roderick Murchison, one of the 
very earliest and most active advocates of the 
Association, there assembled at York about 200 of 
the friends of science.” 

The statement I have read contains no allusion 
to the real origin of the British Association. This 
blank in my predecessor's historical sketch I am 
able to fill in from words written by himself 
twenty years earlier. Through the kindness of 
Prof. Phillips I am enabled to read to you part of 
a letter to him at York, written by David Brewster 
from Allerly by Melrose, on the 23rd of February, 
1831 :— 

“Dear Sir,—I have taken the liberty of writing 
you on a subject of considerable importance. It 
is proposed to establish a British Association of 
men of science similar to that which has existed 
for eight years in Germany, and which is now 
patronized by the most powerful Sovereigns of 
that part of Europe. The arrangements for the 
first meeting are in progress ; and it is contemplated 
that it shall be held in York, as the most central 
city for the three kingdoms. My object in writing 
you at present is to beg that you would ascertain 
if York will furnish the accommodation eared 
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for so large a meeting (which may perhaps consist 
of above 100 individuals), if the Philosophical 
Society would enter zealously into the plan, and if 
the Mayor and influential persons in the town 
and in the vicinity would be likely to promote its 
objects. The principal object of the Society would 
be to make the cultivators of science acquainted 
with each other, to stimulate one another to new 
exertions, and to bring the objects of science more 
before the public eye, and to take measures for 
advancing its interests and accelerating its progress.” 

Of the little band of four pilgrims from Scotland 
to York, not one now survives. Of the seven first 
Associates one more has gone over to the majority 
since the Association last met. Vernon Harcourt 
is no longer with us ; but his influence remains, a 
beneficent and surely therefore never dying in- 
fluence. He was a Geologist and Chemist, a 
large-hearted lover of science, and an unwearied 
worker for its advancement. Brewster was the 
founder of the British Association ; Vernon Har- 
court was its law-giver. His code remains to this 
day the law of the Association. 

On the 11th of May last Sir John Herschel 
died, in the eightieth year of his age. The name 
of Herschel is a household word throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland—yes, and through the whole 
civilized world. We of this generation have, from 
our lessons of childhood upwards, learned to see in 
Herschel, father and son, a presidium et dulce 
decus of the precious treasure of British scientific 
fame. When geography, astronomy, and the use 
of the globes were still taught, even to poor chil- 
dren, as a pleasant and profitable sequel to “ read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic,” which of us did not 
revere the great telescope of Sir William Herschel 
(one of the Hundred Wonders of the World), and 
learn with delight, directly or indirectly from the 
charming pages of Sir John Herschel’s book, about 
the sun and his spots, and the fiery tornadoes 
sweeping over his surface, and about the planets, 
and Jupiter's belts, and Saturn’s rings, and the 
fixed stars with their proper motions, and the 
double stars, and coloured stars, and the nebule 
discovered by the great telescope? Of Sir John 
Herschel it may indeed be said, nil tetigit quod 
non ornavit. 

A monument to Faraday and a monument to 
Herschel, Britain must have. The nation will not 
be satisfied with any thing, however splendid, done 
by private subscription. A national monument, 
the more humble in point of expense the better, is 
required to satisfy that honourable pride with 
which a high-spirited nation cherishes the memory 
of its t+ men. But for the glory of Faraday or 
the glory of Herschel, is a monument wanted ? 
No! 

What needs my Shakespere for his honoured bones 

The labour of an age in piled stones ? 

Or that his hallowed reliques should be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name ! 

Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, 
Hast built thyself a live-long monument. g 
And, so sepGlchred, in such pomp dost lie, 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 

With regard to Sir John Herschel’s scientific 
work, on the present occasion I can but refer 
briefly to a few points which seem to me salient in 
his physical and mathematical writings. First, I 
remark that he has put forward, most instructively 
and profitably to his readers, the general theory of 
periodicity in dynamics, and has urged the practical 
utilizing of it, especially in meteorology, by the 
harmonic analysis. It is purely by an application 
of this principle and practical method that the 
British Association’s Committee on Tides has for 
the last four years been, and still is, working 
towards the solution of the grand problem proposed 
forty-eight years ago by Thomas Young in the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“There is, indeed, little doubt that if we were 
provided with a sufficiently correct series of minutely 
accurate observations on the Tides, made not merely 
with a view to the times of low and high water 
only, but rather to the heights at the intermediate 
times, we might form, by degrees, with the assist- 





ance of the theory contained in this article only, 
almost as perfect a set of tables for the motions of 
the ocean as we have already obtained for those 
of the celestial bodies, which are the more imme- 
diate objects of the attention of the practical 
astronomer.” 

Sir John Herschel’s discovery of a right or left- 
handed asymmetry in the outward form of crystals, 
such as quartz, which in their inner molecular 
structure possess the helicoidal rotational property 
in reference to the plane of polarization of light, is 
one of the notable points of meeting between 
Natural History and Natural Philosophy. His 
observations on “epipolic dispersion” gave Stokes 
the clue by which he was led to his great discovery 
of the change of periodic time experienced by 
light in falling on certain substances and being 
dispersively reflected from them. In respect to pure 
mathematics Sir John Herschel did more, I believe, 
than any other man to introduce into Britain the 
powerful methods and the valuable notation of 
modern analysis. A remarkable mode of symbolism 
had freshly appeared, I believe, in the works of 
Laplace, and possibly of other French mathe- 
maticians; it certainly appeared in Fourier, but 
whether before or after Herschel’s work I cannot 
say. With the French writers, however, this was 
rather a short method of writing formule than the 
analytical engine which it became in the hands of 
Herschel and British followers, especially Sylvester 
and Gregory (competitors with Green in the Cam- 
bridge Mathematical Tripos struggle of 1837) and 
Boole and Cayley. This method was greatly ad- 
vanced by Gregory, who first gave to its working- 
power a secure and philosophical foundation, and 
so prepared the way for the marvellous extension 
it has received from Boole, Sylvester, and Cayley, 
according to which symbols of operation become 
the subjects not merely of algebraic combination, 
but of differentiations and integrations, as if they 
were symbols expressing values of varying quanti- 
ties. An even more marvellous development of 
this same idea of the separation of symbols 
(according to which Gregory separated the algebraic 
signs + and — from other symbols or quantities 
to be characterized by them, and dealt with them 
according to the laws of algebraic combination) 
received from Hamilton a most astonishing general- 
ization, by the invention actually of new laws of 
combination, and led him to his famous “ Quater- 
nions,” of which he gave his earliest exposition to 
the Mathematical and Physical Section of this 
Association, at its meeting in Cambridge in the 
year 1845. Tait has taken up the subject of 
quaternions ably and zealously, and has carried it 
into physical science with a faith, shared by some 
of the most thoughtful mathematical eetaualieis of 
the day, that it is destined to become an engine 
of perhaps hitherto unimagined power for investi- 
gating and expressing results in Natural Philosophy. 
Of Herschel’s gigantic work in astronomical obser- 
vation I need say nothing. Doubtless a careful 
account of it will be given in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of London for the next anni- 
versary meeting. 

In the past year another representative man of 
British science is gone. Mathematics has had no 
steadier supporter for half a century than De 
Morgan. His great book on the differential calcu- 
lus was, for the mathematical student of thirty 
years ago, a highly prized repository of all the best 
things that could be brought together under that 
title. I do not believe it is less valuable now; and 
if it is less valued, may this not be because it is 
too good for examination purposes, and because 
the modern student, labouring to win marks in the 
struggle for existence, must not suffer himself to 
be beguiled from the stern path of duty by any 
attractive beauties in the subject of his study ? 

One of the most valuable services to science 
which the British Association has performed has 
been the establishment, and the twenty-nine years’ 
maintenance, of its Observatory. The Royal 


Meteorological Observatory of Kew was built 
originally for a Sovereign of England who was a 
zealous amateur of astronomy. George the Third 
used continually to repair to it when any celestial 





phenomenon of peculiar interest was to be seen : 
and a manuscript book still exists filled with 
observations written into it by his own hand. 
After the building had been many years unused, 
it was granted, in the year 1842, by the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Woods and Forests, on 
application of Sir Edward Sabine, for the purpose 
of continuing observations (from which fre ‘had 
already deduced important results) regarding the 
vibration of a pendulum in various gases, and for 
the purpose of promoting pendulum observations 
in all parts of the world. The Government granted 
only the building—no funds for carrying on the 
work to be done in it. The Royal Society was 
unable to undertake the maintenance of such an 
observatory ; but, happily for science, the zeal of 
individual Fellows of the Royal Society and 
Members of the British Association gave the 
initial impulse, supplied the necessary initial funds, 
and recommended their new institution success- 
fully to the fostering care of the British Associa- 
tion. The work of the Kew Observatory has, from 
the commencement, been conducted under the 
direction of a Committee of the British Association; 
and annual grants from the funds of the Association 
have been made towards defraying its expenses up 
to the present time. To the initial object of pen- 
dulum research was added continuous observation 
of the phenomena of meteorology and terrestrial 
magnetism, and the construction and verification 
of thermometers, barometers, and magnetometers 
designed for accurate measurement. The magnifi- 
cent services which it has rendered to science are 
so well known that any statement of them which 
I could attempt on the present occasion would be 
superfluous. Their value is due in a great measure 
to the indefatigable zeal and the great ability of 
two Scotchmen, both from Edinburgh, who succes- 
sively held the office of Superintendent of the 
Observatory of the British Association—Mr. Welsh 
for nine years, until his death in 1859, and Dr. 
Balfour Stewart from then until the present time. 
Fruits of their labours are to be found all through 
our volumes of Reports for these twenty-one 
years. 

The institution now enters on a new stage of its 
existence. The noble liberality of a private bene- 
factor, one who has laboured for its welfare with 
self-sacrificing devotion unintermittingly from 
within a few years of its creation, has given it a 
permanent of od fe the general manage- 
ment of a Committee of the Royal Society. Mr. 
Gassiot’s gift of 10,000/. secures the continuance at 
Kew of the regular operation of the self-recording 
instruments for observing the phenomena of ter- 
restrial magnetism and meteorology, without the 
necessity for further support from the British 
Association. 

The success of the Kew Magnetic and Meteoro- 
logical Observatory affords an example of the 
great gain to be earned for science by the 
foundation of physical observatories and labora- 
tories for experimental research, to be conducted 
by qualified persons, whose duties should be, not 
teaching, but experimenting. Whether we look 
to the honour of England, as 4 nation which 
ought always to be the foremost in promoting 
physical science, or to those vast economical 
advantages which must accrue from such estab- 
lishments, we cannot but feel that experimental 
research ought to be made with us an object of 
national concern, and not left, as hitherto, exclu- 
sively to the private enterprise of self-sacrificing 
amateurs, and the necessarily inconsecutive action 
of our present Governmental Departments, and of 
casual Committees. The Council of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh has moved for this object in 
a memorial presented by them to the Royal 
Commission on Scientific Education and the Ad- 
vancement of Science. The Continent of Europe 
is referred to for an example to be followed 
with advantage in this country, in the following 
words :— 

“On the Continent there exist certain institu- 
tions, fitted with instruments, apparatus, chemicals, 
and other appliances, which are meant to be, and 
which are made, available to men of science, to 
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enable them, at a moderate cost, to pursue original 
researches.” 

This statement is fully corroborated by infor- 
mation, on good authority, which I have received 
from Germany, to the effect that in Prussia “every 
university, every polytechnical academy, every 
industrial school (Reelschule and Cewerbeschule), 
most of the grammar-schools, in a word, nearly all 
the schools superior in rank to the elementary 
schools of the common people, are supplied with 
chemical laboratories and a collection of philosophi- 
cal instruments and apparatus, access to which is 
most liberally granted by the directors of those 
schools, or the teachers of the respective disciplines, 
to any person qualified, for scientific experiments. 
In consequence, though there exist no particular 
institutions like those mentioned in the Memorial, 
there will scarcely be found a town exceeding in 
number 5,000 inhabitants, but offers the possibility 
of scientific explorations at no other cost than 
reimbursement of the expense for the materials 
wasted in the experiments.” 

Further, with reference to a remark in the 
Memorial to the effect that, in respect to the 
promotion of science, the British Government 
confines its action almost exclusively to scientific 
instruction, and fatally neglects the advancement 
of science, my informant tells me that, in Germany, 
“‘ professors, preceptors, and teachers of secondary 
weit are engaged on account of their skilfulness 
in teaching; but professors of universities are 
never engaged unless they have already proved, 
by their own investigations, that they are to be 
relied upon for the advancement of science. There- 
fore every shilling spent for instruction in uni- 
versities is at the same time profitable to the 
advancement of science.” 

The physical laboratories which have grown up 
in the Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, and 
in Owens College, Manchester, show the want felt 
of Colleges of Research; but they go but in- 
finitesimally towards supplying it, being absolutely 
destitute of means, material or personal, for ad- 
vancing science except at the expense of volunteers, 
or securing that volunteers shall be found to 
continue even such little work as at present is 
carried on. 

The whole of Andrews’s splendid work in Queen’s 
College, Belfast, has been done under great difficul- 
ties and disadvantages, and at great personal 
sacrifices ; and up to the present time there is not 
a student’s physical laboratory in any one of the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland—a want which surely 
ought not to remain unsupplied. Each of these 
institutions (the four Scotch Universities, the three 
‘Queen’s Colleges, and Owens College, Manchester) 
requires two professors of Natural Philosophy— 
one who shall be responsible for the teaching, the 
other for the advancement of science by experi- 
ment. The University of Oxford has already estab- 
lished a physical laboratory. The munificence of 
its Chancellor is about to supply the University 
of Cambridge with a splendid laboratory, to be 
constructed under the eye of Prof. Clerk Maxwell. 
On this subject I shall say no more at present, but 
simply read a sentence which was spoken by Lord 
Milton in the first Presidential Address to the 
British Association, when it met at York in the 
year 1831:—“In addition to other more direct 
benefits, these meetings [of the British Associa- 
tion], I hope, will be the means of impressing on 
the Government the conviction, that the love of 
scientific pursuits, and the means of pursuing them, 
are not confined to the metropolis; and I hope 
that when the Government is fully impressed with 
the knowledge of the great desire entertained to 
promote science in every part of the empire, they 
will see the necessity of affording it due encourage- 
ment, and of giving every proper stimulus to its 
advancement.” 

Besides abstracts of papers read, and discussions 
held, before the Sections, the annual Reports of 
the British Association contain a large mass of 
valuable matter of another class. 


practice of the Association, a practice that might 
well be further developed, to call occasionally for a 
special report on some particular branch of science 


It was an early | 


| from a man eminently qualified for the task. The 


reports received in compliance with these invi- 
tations have all done good service in their time, 
and they remain permanently useful as landmarks 
in the history of science. Some of them have led 
to vast practical results; others of a more abstract 


instructive condensations and expositions of the 
branches of science to which they relate. I cannot 
better illustrate the two kinds of efficiency realized 
in this department of the Association’s work than 
by referring to Cayley’s ‘Report on Abstract 


Magnetism’ (1838). 
To the great value of the former, personal expe- 


impels me, to testify. 
cious matter, the generalized dynamical equations 
of Lagrange, the great principle evolved from Mau- 
pertius’ “least action” by Hamilton, and the later 
developments and applications of the Hamiltonian 
principle by other authors are described by Cayley 
so suggestively that the reading of thousands of 
quarto pages of papers scattered through the 7’rans- 
actions of the various learned Societies of Europe 
is rendered superfluous for any one who desires 
only the essence of these investigations, with no 
more of detail than is necessary for a thorough 
and practical understanding of the subject. 
Sabine’s Report of 1838 concludes with the fol- 
lowing sentence :—“ Viewed in itself and its various 
relations, the magnetism of the earth cannot be 
counted less than one of the most important 
branches of the physical history of the planet we 
inhabit ; and we may feel quite assured that the 
completion of our knowledge of its distribution on 
the surface of the earth would be regarded by our 
contemporaries and by posterity as a fitting enter- 
prise of a maritime people, and a worthy achieve- 
ment of a nation which has ever sought to rank 
foremost in every arduous and honourable under- 
taking.” An immediate result of this Report was 
that the enterprise which it proposed was recom- 
mended to the Government by a joint Committee 
of the British Association and the Royal Society 
with such success, that Capt. James Ross was sent 
in command of the Erebus and Terror to make a 
magnetic survey of the Antarctic regions, and to 
plant on his way three Magnetical and Meteoro- 
logical Observatories, at St. Helena, the Cape, and 
Van Diemen’s Land. A vast mass of precious 
observations, made chiefly on board ship, were 
brought home from this expedition. To deduce 
the desired results from them, it was necessary to 
eliminate the disturbance produced by the ship’s 
magnetism; and Sabine asked his friend Archibald 
Smith to work out from Poisson’s mathematical 
theory, then the only available guide, the formule 
required for the purpose. This voluntary task 
Smith executed skilfully and successfully. It was 
the beginning of a series of labours carried on with 
most remarkable practical tact, with thorough ana- 
lytical skill, and with a rare extreme of disinter- 
estedness, in the intervals of an arduous profession, 
for the purpose of perfecting and simplifying the 
correction of the mariner’s compass—a problem 
which had become one of vital importance for 
navigation, on account of the introduction of iron 
ships. Edition after edition of the ‘ Admiralty 
Compass Manual’ has been produced by the able 
superintendent of the Compass Department, Capt. 
Evans, containing chapters of mathematical investi- 
gation and formule by Smith, on which depend 
wholly the practical analysis of compass-observa- 
tions and rules for the safe use of the compass in 
navigation. I firmly believe that it is to the tho- 
roughly scientific method thus adopted by the 
Admiralty that no iron ship of Her Majesty’s Navy 
has ever been lost through errors of the compass. 
The‘ British Admiralty Compass Manual’ is adopted 
as a guide by all the navies of the world. It has 
been translated into Russian, German, and Portu- 
guese; and it is at present being translated into 
French. The British Association may be gratified 
| to know that the possibility of navigating ironclad 








war-ships with safety depends on application of 


| scientific principles given to the world by three 


rience of benefit received enables me, and gratitude | 
In a few pages full of pre- 


character are valuable to this day as powerful and | 





mathematicians, Poisson, Airy, and Archibald 
Smith. 

Returning to the science of terrestrial mag- 
netism, we find in the Reports of early years of the 
British Association ample evidence of its diligent 
cultivation. Many of the chief scientific men of 
the day from England, Scotland, and Ireland found 
a strong attraction to the Association in the facili- 
ties which it afforded to them for co-operating in 
their work on this subject. Lloyd, Phillips, Fox, 
Ross, and Sabine made magnetic observations all 
over Great Britain ; and their results, collected by 
Sabine, gave for the first time an accurate and 
complete survey of terrestrial magnetism over the 
area of this island. I am informed, by Prof. Phil- 
lips, that, in the beginning of the Association, 
Herschel, though a “sincere well-wisher,” felt doubts 
as to the general utility and probable success of 
the plan and purpose proposed ; but his zeal for 
terrestrial magnetism brought him from being 
merely a sincere well-wisher to join actively and 
cordially in the work of the Association. “In 
1838 he began to give effectual aid in the great 
question of Magnetical Observatories, and was in- 
deed foremost among the supporters of that which 
is really Sabine’s great work. At intervals, until 
about 1858, Herschel continued to give effectual 
aid.” Sabine has carried on his great work without 
intermission to the present day ; thirty years ago 
he gave to Gauss a large part of the data required 
for working out the spherical harmonic analysis of 
terrestrial magnetism over the whole earth, A 
recalculation of the harmonic analysis for the 
altered state of terrestrial magnetism of the present 
time has been undertaken by Adams. He writes to 
me that he has “already begun some of the intro- 
ductory work, so as to be ready when Sir Edward 
Sabine’s Tables of the values of the Magnetic 
Elements deduced from observation are completed, 
at once to make use of them,” and that he intends 
to take into account terms of at least one order 
beyond those included by Gauss. The form in 
which the requisite data are to be presented to him 
is a magnetic Chart of the whole surface of the 
globe. Materials from scientific travellers of all 
nations, from our home magnetic observatories, 
from the magnetic observatories of St. Helena, the 
Cape, Van Diemen’s Land, and Toronto, and from 
the scientific observatories of other countries, have 
been brought together by Sabine. Silently, day 
after day, night after night, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, he has toiled with one constant assistant 
always by his side to reduce these observationsand 
prepare for the great work. At this moment, while 
we are here assembled, I believe that, in their quiet 
summer retirement in Wales, Sir Edward and 
Lady Sabine are at work on the Magnetic Chartiof 
the world. If two years of life and health wre 
granted to them, science will be provided with a 
key which must powerfully conduce to the ultimate 
opening up of one of the most refractory enigmas 
of cosmical physics, the cause of terrestrial mag- 
netism. 

To give any sketch, however slight, of scientific 
investigation performed during the past year 
would, even if I were competent for the task, far 
exceed the limits within which I am confined on 
the present occasion. A detailed account of work 
done and knowledge gained in science Britain 
ought to have every year. The Journal of the 
Chemical Society and the Zoological Reeord do 
excellent service by giving abstracts of all papers 
published in their departments. The admirable 
example afforded by the German Fortschritte and 
Jahresbericht is before us; but hitherto, so far 
as I know, no attempt has been made to follow it 
in Britain. It is true that several of the annual 
volumes of the Jahresbericht were translated; but 
a translation, published necessarily at a consider- 
able interval of time after the original, cannot 
supply the want. An independent British publi- 
cation is for many obvious reasons desirable. The 
two publications, in German and English, would, 
both by their differences and by their agreements, 
illustrate the progress of science more correctly and 
usefully than any single work could do, even if 
appearing simultaneously in the two languages. 
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It seems to me that to promote the establishment 
of a British Year-Book of Science is an object to 
which the powerful action of the British Association 
would be thoroughly appropriate. é 

In referring to recent advances in several 
branches of science, I simply choose some of those 
which have struck me as most notable. 

Accurate and minute measurement seems to 
the non-scientific imagination a less lofty and 
dignified work than looking for something 
new. But nearly all the grandest discoveries of 
science have been but the rewards of accurate 
measurement and patient long-continued labour in 
the minute sifting of numerical results, The popu- 
lar idea of Newton’s grandest discovery is that the 
theory of gravitation flashed into his mind, and so 
the discovery was made. It was by a long train 
of mathematical calculation, founded on results 
accumulated through prodigious toil of practical 
astronomers, that Newton first demonstrated the 
forces urging the planets towards the Sun, deter- 
mined the magnitudes of those forces, and 
discovered that a force following the same law 
of variation with distance urges the Moon towards 
the Earth. Then first, we may suppose, came to 
him the idea of the universality of gravitation ; but 
when he attempted to compare the magnitude of 
the force on the Moon with the magnitude of the 
force of gravitation of a heavy body of equal mass 
at the earth’s surface, he did not find the agreement 
which the law he was discovering required. Not 
for years after would he publish his discovery as 
made. It is recounted that, being present at a 
meeting of the Royal Society, he heard a paper 
read, describing geodesic measurement by Picard 
which led to a serious correction of the previously 
accepted estimate of the Earth’s radius. This was 
what Newton required. He went home with the 
result, and commenced his calculations, but felt so 
much agitated that he handed over the arithmetical 
work to a friend: then (and not when, sitting in a 
garden, he saw an apple fall) did he ascertain that 
gravitation keeps the Moon in her orbit. 

Faraday’s discovery of specific inductive capacity, 
which inaugurated the new philosophy, tending to 
discard action at a distance, was the result of 
minute and accurate measurement of electric 
forces. 

Joule’s discovery of thermo-dynamic law through 
the regions of electro-chemistry, electro-magnetism, 
and elasticity of gases, was based on a delicacy of 
thermometry which seemed simply impossible to 
some of the most distinguished chemists of the day. 

Andrews’s discovery of the continuity between 
the gaseous and liquid states was worked out by 
many years of laborious and minute measurement 
of phenomena scarcely sensible to the naked eye. 

Great service has been done to science by the 
British Association in promoting accurate measure- 
ment in various subjects. The origin of exact 
science in terrestrial magnetism is traceable to 
Gauss’s invention of methods of finding the mag- 
netic intensity in absolute measure. I have spoken 
of the great work done by the British Association 
in carrying out the application of this invention in 
all parts of the world. Gauss’s colleague in the 
German Magnetic Union, Weber, extended the 
practice of absolute measurement to electric cur- 
rents, the resistance of an electric conductor, and 
the electromotive force of a galvanic element. He 
showed the relation between electrostatic and elec- 
tromagnetic units for absolute measurement, and 
made the beautiful discovery that resistance, in 
absolute electromagnetic measure, and the recipro- 
cal of resistance, or, as we call it, “conducting 
power,” in electrostatic measure, are each of them 
a velocity. He made an elaborate and difficult 
series of experiments to measure the velocity which 
is equal to the conducting power, in electrostatic 
measure, and at the same time to the resistance in 
electromagnetic measure, in one and the same con- 
ductor. Maxwell, in making the first advance 
along a road of which Faraday was the pioneer, 
discovered that this velocity is physically related to 
the velocity of light, and that, on a certain hypo- 
thesis regarding the elastic medium concerned, it 
may be exactly equal to the velocity of light. 





Weber’s measurement verifies approximately this 
equality, and stands in science monwmentum ere 
perennius, celebrated as having suggested this most 
grand theory, and as having afforded the first 
quantitative test of the recondite properties of matter 
on which the relations between electricity and light 
depend. A re-measurement of Weber’s critical 
velocity on a new plan by Maxwell himself, and 
the important correction of the velocity of light by 
Foucault’s laboratory experiments, verified by 
astronomical observation, seem to show a still 
closer agreement. The most accurate possible de- 
termination of Weber’s critical velocity is just now 
a primary object of the Association’s Committee 
on Electric Measurement; and it is at present 
premature to speculate as to the closeness of the 
agreement between that velocity and the velocity 
of light. This leads me to remark how much 
science, even in its most lofty speculations, gains 
in return for benefits conferred by its application to 
promote the social and material welfare of man. 
Those who perilled and lost their money in the 
original Atlantic Telegraph were impelled and sup- 
ported byasense of the grandeur of their enterprise, 
and of the world-wide benefits which must flow 
from its success ; they were, at the same time, not 
unmoved by the beauty of the scientific problem 
directly presented to them ; but they little thought 
that it was to be immediately, through their work, 
that the scientific world was to be instructed in a 
long-neglected and discredited fundamental elec- 
tric discovery of Faraday’s, or that, again, when 
the assistance of the British Association was in- 
voked to supply their electricians with methods for 
absolute measurement (which they found necessary 
to secure the best economical return for their 
expenditure, and to obviate and detect those faults 
in their electric material which had led to disaster), 
they were laying the foundation for accurate elec- 
tric measurement in every scientific laboratory in 
the world, and initiating a train of investigation 
which now sends up branches into the loftiest 
regions and subtlest ether of natural philosophy. 
Long may the British Association continue a bond 
of union, and a medium for the interchange of 
good offices between science and the world ! 

The greatest achievement yet made in molecular 
theory of the properties of matter is the Kinetic 
theory of Gases, shadowed forth by Lucretius, 
definitely stated by Daniel Bernoulli, largely 
developed by Herapath, made a reality by Joule, 
and worked out to its present advanced state by 
Clausius and Maxwell. Joule, from his dynamical 
equivalent of heat, and his experiments upon the 
heat produced by the condensation of gas, was able 
to estimate the average velocity of the ultimate 
molecules or atoms composing it. His estimate 
for hydrogen was 6,225 feet per second at tempera- 
ture 60° Fahr., and 6,055 feet per second at the 
freezing-point. Clausius took fully into account 
the impacts of molecules on one another, and the 
kinetic energy of relative motions of the matter 
constituting an individual atom. He investigated 
the relation between their diameters, the number 
in a given space, and the mean length of path from 
impact to impact, and so gave the foundation for 
estimates of the absolute dimensions of atoms, to 
which I shall refer later. He explained the slow- 
ness of gaseous diffusion by the mutual impacts of 
the atoms, and laid a secure foundation for a com- 
plete theory of the diffusion of fluids, previously a 
most refractory enigma. The deeply penetrating 
genius of Maxwell brought in viscosity and thermal 
conductivity, and thus completed the dynamical 
explanation of all the known properties of gases, 
except their electric resistance and brittleness to 
electric force. 

No such comprehensive molecular theory had 
ever been even imagined before the nineteenth 
century. Definite and complete in its area as it 
is, it is but a well-drawn part of a great chart, in 
which all physical science will be represented with 
every property of matter shown in dynamical 
relation to the whole. The prospect we now have 
of an early completion of this chart is based on the 
assumption of atoms. But there can be no per- 
manent satisfaction to the mind in explaining heat, 





light, elasticity, diffusion, electricity and magnetism, 
in gases, liquids, and solids,and describing precisely 
the relations of these different states of matter to 
one another by statistics of great numbers of atoms, 
when the properties of the atom itself are simply 
assumed. When the theory, of which we have the 
first instalment in Clausius and Maxwell’s work, 
is complete, we are but brought face to face with a 
superlatively grand question, what is the inner 
mechanism of the atom? 

In the answer to this question we must find the 
explanation not only of the atomic elasticity, by 
which the atom is a chronometric vibrator accord- 
ing to Stokes’s discovery, but of chemical affinity 
and of the differences of quality of different che- 
mical elements, at present a mere mystery in 
science. Helmholtz’s exquisite theory of vortex- 
motion in an incompressible frictionless liquid has 
been suggested as a finger-post, pointing a way 
which may possibly lead to a full understanding of 
the properties of atoms, carrying out the grand 
conception of Lucretius, who “admits no subtle 
ethers, no variety of elements with fiery, or watery, 
or light, or heavy principles ; nor supposes light 
to be one thing, fire another, electricity a fluid, 
magnetism a vital principle, but treats all pheno- 
mena as mere properties or accidents of simple 
matter.” This statement I take from an admirable 
paper on the atomic theory of Lucretius, which 
appeared in the North British Review for March, 
1868, containing a most interesting and imstructive 
summary of ancient and modern doctrine regarding 
atoms. Allow me to read from that article one 
other short passage, finely describing the present 
aspect of atomic theory :—‘ The existence of the 
chemical atom, already quite a complex little world, 
seems very probable ; and the description of the 
Lucretian atom is wonderfully applicable to it, 
We are not wholly without hope that the reab 
weight of each such atom may some day be known 
—not merely the relative weight of the several 
atoms, but the number in a given volume of any 
material ; that the form and motion of the parts of 
each atom and the distances by which they are 
separated may be calculated ; that the motions by 
which they produce heat, electricity, and light may 
be illustrated by exact geometrical diagrams ; and 
that the fundamental properties of the inter- 
mediate.and possibly constituent medium may 
be arrived at. Then the motion of planets and 
music of the spheres will be neglected for a while 
in admiration of the maze in which the tiny atoms 
run.” 

Even before this was written some of the antici- 
pated results had been partially attained. Loschmidt 
in Vienna had shown, and not much later Stoney 
independently in England showed, how to deduce 
from Clausius and Maxwell's kinetic theory of gases. 
a superior limit to the number of atoms in a given 
measurable space. I was unfortunately quite un- 
aware of what Loschmidt and Stoney had done 
when I made a similar estimate on the same foun- 
dation, and communicated it to Nature, in an article 
‘On the Size of Atoms,’ But questions of personal 
priority, however interesting they may be to the 
persons concerned, sink into insignificance in 
the prospect of any gain of deeper insight into the 
secrets of nature. The triple coincidence of inde- 
pendent reasoning in this case is valuable as con- 
firmation of a conclusion violently contravening 
ideas and opinions which had been almost univer- 
sally held regarding the dimensions of the mole- 
cular structure of matter. Chemists and other 
naturalists had been in the habit of evading ques- 
tions as to the hardness or indivisibility of atoms 
by virtually assuming them to be infinitely small 
and infinitely numerous. We must now no longer 
look upon the atom, with Boscovich, as a mystic 
point endowed with inertia and the attribute of 
attracting or repelling other such centres with 
forces depending upon the intervening distances 
(a supposition only tolerated with the tacit assump- 
tion that the inertia and attraction of each atom is 
infinitely small and the number of atoms infinitely 
great), nor can we agree with those who have attri- 
buted to the atom occupation of space with infinite 
hardness and strength (incredible in any finite 
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body); but we must realize it as a piece of matter 
of measurable dimensions, with shape, motion, and 
laws of action, intelligible subjects of scientific 
investigation. 

The prismatic analysis of light discovered by 
Newton was estimated by himself as being “the 
oddest, if not the most considerable, detection 
which hath hitherto been made in the operations 
of nature.” 

Had he not been deflected from the subject, he 
could not have failed to obtain a pure spectrum; 
but this, with the inevitably consequent discovery 
of the dark lines, was reserved for the nineteenth 
century. Our fundamental knowledge of the dark 
lines is due solely to Fraunhofer. Wollaston saw 
them, but did not discover them. Brewster laboured 
long and well to perfect the prismatic analysis of 
sunlight ; and his observations on the dark bands 
produced by the absorption of interposed gases 
and vapours laid important foundations for the 
grand superstructure which he scarcely lived to 
see. Piazzi Smyth, by spectroscopic observation 
performed on the Peak of Teneriffe, added greatly 
to our knowledge of the dark lines produced in the 
solar spectrum by the absorption of our own atmo- 
sphere. The prism became an instrument for chemi- 
cal qualitative analysis in the hands of Fox Talbot 
and Herschel, who first showed how through it the 
old “ biowpipe test,” or generally the estimation of 
substances from the colours which they give to 
flames, can be prosecuted with an accuracy and 
a discriminating power not to be attained when 
the colour is judged by the unaided eye. But the 
application of this test to solar and stellar che- 
mistry had never, I believe, been suggested, either 
directly or indirectly, by any other naturalist, when 
Stokes taught it to me in Cambridge, at some time 
prior to the summer of 1852, The observational 
and experimental foundations on which he built 
were :— 

(1) The discovery by Fraunhofer of a coincidence 
between his double dark line D of the solar spec- 
trum and a double bright line which he observed 
in the spectra of ordinary artificial flames. 

(2) A very rigorous experimental test of this 
coincidence by Prof. W. H. Miller, which showed 
it to be accurate to an astonishing degree of 
minuteness. 

(3) The fact that the yellow light given out when 
salt is thrown on burning spirit consists almost 
solely of the two nearly identical qualities which 
constitute that double bright line. 

(4) Observations made by Stokes himself, which 
showed the bright line D to be absent in a candle- 
flame when the wick was snuffed clean, so as not 
to project into the luminous envelope, and from 
an alcohol flame when the spirit was burned in a 
watch-glass. And 

(5) Foucault’s admirable discovery (L’ Institut, 
Feb. 7, 1849), that the voltaic arc between char- 
coal points is “a medium which emits the rays D 
on its own account, and at the same time absorbs 
them when they come from another quarter.” 

The conclusions, theoretical and practical, which 
Stokes taught me, and which I gave regularly 
afterwards in my public lectures in the University 
of Glasgow, were :— 

(1) That the double line D, whether bright or 
dark, is due to vapour of sodium. 

(2) That the ultimate atom of sodium is sus- 
ceptible of regular elastic vibrations, like those of 
a tuning-fork or of stringed musical instruments; 
that like an instrument with two strings tuned to 
approximate unison, or an approximately circular 
elastic disc, it has two fundamental notes or vibra- 
tions of approximately equal pitch ; and that the 
periods of these vibrations are precisely the periods 
of the two slightly different yellow lights consti- 
tuting the double bright line D. 

(3) That when vapour of sodium is at a high 
enough temperature to become itself a source of 
light, each atom executes these two fundamental 
vibrations simultaneously ; and that therefore the 
light proceeding from it is of the two qualities con- 
stituting the double bright line D. 

(4) That when vapour of sodium is present in 
space across which light from another source is 





propagated, its atoms, according to a well-known 
general principle of dynamics, are set to vibrate in 
either or both of those fundamental modes, if some 
of the incident light is of one or other of their 
periods, or some of one and some of the other; so 
that the energy of the waves of those particular 
qualities of light is converted into thermal vibra- 
tions of the medium, and dispersed in all directions, 
while light of all other qualities, even though very 
nearly agreeing with them, is transmitted with com- 
paratively no loss. 

(5) That Fraunhofer’s double dark line D of 
solar and stellar spectra is due to the presence of 
vapour of sodium in atmospheres surrounding the 
sun and those stars in whose spectra it had been 
observed. 

(6) That «..er vapours than sodium are to be 
found in the atmospheres of sun and stars by search- 
ing for substances producing in the spectra of 
artificial flames bright lines coinciding with other 
dark lines of the solar and stellar spectra than 
the Fraunhofer line D. 

The last of these propositions I felt to be con- 
firmed (it was, perhaps, partly suggested) by a 
striking and beautiful experiment, admirably 
adapted for lecture illustrations, due to Foucault, 
which had been shown to me by M. Duboscque 
Soleil, and the Abbé Moigno, in Paris, in the month 
of October, 1850. A prism and lenses were arranged 
to throw upon a screen an approximately pure 
spectrum of a vertical electric arc between charcoal 
poles of a powerful battery, the lower one of which 
was hollowed like a cup. When pieces of copper 
and pieces of zinc were separately thrown into the 
cup, the spectrum exhibited, in perfectly definite 
positions, magnificent well-marked bands of dif- 
ferent colours characteristic of the two metals. 
When a piece of brass, compounded of copper and 
zinc, was put into the cup, the spectrum showed 
all the bands, each precisely in the place in which 
it had been seen when one metal or the other had 
been used separately. 

It is much to be regretted that this great gene- 
ralization was not published to the world twenty 
years ago. I say this, not because it is to be 
regretted that Angstrom should have the credit of 
having, in 1853, published independently the 
statement that “an incandescent gas emits lumi- 
nous rays of the same refrangibility as those which 
it can absorb”; or that Balfour Stewart should 
have been unassisted by it when, coming to the 
subject from a very different point of view, he made, 
in his extension of the ‘Theory of Exchanges,’ 
(Edin. Transactions, 1858-59,) the still wider gene- 
ralization that the radiating power of every kind 
of substance is equal to its absorbing power for 
every kind of ray ; or that Kirchhoff also should 
have, in 1859, independently discovered the same 
proposition, and shown its application to solar and 
stellar chemistry ; but because we might now be 
in possession of the inconceivable riches of astrono- 
mical results which we expect from the next ten 
years’ investigation by spectrum analysis, had 
Stokes given his theory to the world when it first 
occurred to him. 

To Kirchhoff belongs, I believe, solely the great 
credit of having first actually sought for and found 
other metals than sodium in the sun by the method 
of spectrum analysis. His publication of October, 
1859, inaugurated the practice of solar and stellar 
chemistry, and gave spectrum analysis an impulse 
to which in a great measure is due its splendidly 
successful cultivation by the labours of many able 
investigators within the last ten years. 

To prodigious and wearing toil of Kirchhoff him- 
self, and of Angstrom, we owe large-scale maps of 
the solar spectrum, incomparably superior in 
minuteness and accuracy of delineation to any- 
thing ever attempted previously. These maps now 
constitute the standards of reference for all workers 
in the field. Pliicker and Hittorf opened ground in 
advancing the physics of spectrum analysis, and 
made the important discovery of changes in the 
spectra of ignited gases produced by changes in 
the physical condition of the gas. The scientific 
value of the meetings of the British Association is 
well illustrated by the fact that it was through 





conversation with Pliicker at the Newcastle meet- 
ing that Lockyer was first led into the investigation 
of the effects of varied pressure on the quality of 
the light emitted by glowing gas which he and 
Frankland have prosecuted with such admirable 
success. Scientific wealth tends to accumulation 
according to the law of compound interest. Every 
addition to knowledge of properties of matter sup- 
plies the naturalist with new instrumental means 
for discovering and interpreting phenomena of 
nature, which in their turn afford foundations for 
fresh generalizations, bringing gains of permanent 
value into the great storehouse of philosophy. 
Thus Frankland, led, from observing the want of 
brightness of a candle burning in a tent on the 
summit of Mont Blanc, to scrutinize Davy’s theory 
of flame, discovered that brightness without in- 
candescent solid particles is given to a purely 
gaseous flame by augmented pressure, and that a 
dense ignited gas gives a spectrum comparable 
with that of the light from an incandescent solid or 
liquid. Lockyer joined him; and the two found 
that every incandescent substance gives a conti- 
nuous spectrum—that an incandescent gas under 
varied pressure gives bright bars across the conti- 
nuous spectrum, some of which, from the sharp, 
hard and fast lines observed where the gas is in a 
state of extreme attenuation, broaden out on each 
side into nebulous bands as the density is in- 
creased, and are ultimately lost in the continuous 
spectrum when the condensation is pushed on till 
the gas becomes a fluid no longer to be called 
gaseous. More recently they have examined the 
influence of temperature, and have obtained results 
which seem to show that a highly attenuated gas, 
which at a high temperature gives several bright 
lines, gives a smaller and smaller number of lines, 
of sufficient brightness to be visible, when the tem- 
perature is lowered, the density being kept un- 
changed. I cannot refrain here from remarking 
how admirably this beautiful investigation harmo- 
nizes with Andrews’s great discovery of continuity 
between the gaseous and liquid states. Such things 
make the life-blood of science. In contemplating 
them we feel as if led out from narrow waters of 
scholastic dogma to a refreshing excursion on the 
broad and deep ocean of truth, where we learn 
from the wonders we see that there are endlessly 
more and more glorious wonders still unseen. 

Stokes’s dynamical theory supplies the key to 
the philosophy of Frankland and Lockyer’s dis- 
covery. Any atom of gas, when struck and left to 
itself, vibrates with perfect purity its fundamental 
note or notes. In a highly attenuated gas each 
atom is very rarely in collision with other atoms, 
and therefore is nearly at all times in a state of 
true vibration. Hence the spectrum of a highly 
attenuated gas consists of one or more perfectly 
sharp bright lines, with a scarcely perceptible con- 
tinuous gradation of prismatic colour. In denser 
gas each atom is frequently in collision, but still 
is for much more time free, in intervals between 
collisions, than engaged in collision; so that not 
only is the atom itself thrown sensibly out of tune 
during a sensible proportion of its whole time, but 
the confused jangle of vibrations in every variety 
of period during the actual collision becomes more 
considerable in its influence. Hence bright lines 
in the spectrum broaden out somewhat, and the 
continuous spectrum becomes less faint. In still 
denser gas each atom may be almost as much time 
in collision as free, and the spectrum then consists 
of broad nebulous bands crossing a continuous 
spectrum of considerable brightness. When the 
medium is so dense that each atom is always in 
collision, that is to say, never free from influence 
of its neighbours, the spectrum will generally be 
continuous, and may present little or no appearance 
of bands, or even of maxima of brightness. In 
this condition the fluid can be no longer regarded 
as a gas, and we must judge of its relation to the 
vaporous or liquid states according to the critical 
conditions discovered by Andrews. 

While these great investigations of properties of 
matter were going on, naturalists were not idle 
with the newly-recognized power of the spectro- 
scope at their service. Chemists soon followed the 
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example of Bunsen in discovering new metals in 
terrestrial matter by the old blow-pipe and prism 
test of Fox Talbot and Herschel. Biologists applied 
spectrum analysis to animal and vegetable che- 
mistry, and to sanitary investigations. But it is 
in astronomy that spectroscopic research has been 
carried on with the greatest activity, and been 
most richly rewarded with results. The chemist 
and the astronomer have joined their forces. An 
astronomical observatory has now appended to it 
a stock of re-agents such as hitherto was only to be 
found in the chemical laboratory. A devoted corps 
of volunteers of all nations, whose motto might 
well be Ubique, have directed their artillery to 
every region of the universe. The sun, the spots 
on his surface, the corona and the red and yellow 
prominences seen round him during total eclipses, 
the moon, the planets, comets, auroras, nebula, 
white stars, yellow stars, red stars, variable and 
temporary stars, each, tested by the prism, was 
compelled to show its distinguishing prismatic 
colours. Rarely before in the history of science 
has enthusiastic perseverance directed by pene- 
trative genius produced within ten years so brilliant 
a succession of discoveries. It is not merely the 
chemistry of sun and stars, as first suggested, that 
is subjected to analysis by the spectroscope. Their 
whole laws of being are now subjects of direct 
investigation; and already we have glimpses of 
their evolutional history through the stupendous 
power of this most subtle and delicate test, We had 
only solar and stellar chemistry; we now have solar 
and stellar physiology. 

It is an old idea that the colour of a star may 
be influenced by its motion relatively to the eye 
of the spectator, so as to be tinged with red if it 
moves from the earth, or blue if it moves towards 
the earth. William Allen Miller, Huggins, and 
Maxwell showed how, by aid of the spectroscope, 
this idea may be made the foundation of a method 
ef measuring the relative velocity with which a 
star approaches to or recedes from the earth. The 
principle is, first to identify, if possible, one or 
more of the lines in the spectrum of the star, with 
a line or lines in the spectrum of sodium, or some 
other terrestrial substance, and then (by observing 
the star and the artificial light simultaneously by 
the same spectroscope) to find the difference, if 
any, between their refrangibilities. From this 
difference of refrangibility the ratio of the periods 
of the two lights is calculated, according to data 
determined by Fraunhofer from comparisons 
between the positions of the dark lines in the 
prismatic spectrum and in his own “interference 
spectrum ” (produced by substituting for the prism 
a fine grating). A first comparatively rough 
application of the test by Miller and Huggins to 
a large number of the principal stars of our skies, 
including Aldebaran, a Orionis, 8 Pegasi, Sirius, 
a Lyre, Capella, Arcturus, Pollux, Castor (which 
they had observed rather for the chemical purpose 
than for this), proved that not one of them had so 
great a velocity as 315 kilométres per second to or 
from the earth, which is a most momentous result in 
respect to cosmical dynamics, Afterwards Huggins 
made special observations of the velocity test, and 
succeeded in making the measurement in one case, 
that of Sirius, which he then found to be receding 
from the earth at the rate of 66 kilométres per 
second. This, corrected for the velocity of the 
earth at the time of the observation, gave a velocity 
of Sirius, relatively to the sun, amounting to 47 
kilométres per second. The minuteness of the 
difference to be measured, and the smallness of the 
amount of light, even when the brightest star is 
observed, renders the observation extremely diffi- 
cult. Still, with such great skill as Mr. Huggins 
has brought to bear on the investigation, it can 
scarcely be doubted that velocities of many other 
stars may be measured. What is now wanted is, 
certainly not greater skill, perhaps not even more 
powerful instruments, but more instruments and 
more observers. Lockyer’s applications of the 
velocity test to the relative motions of different 
gases in the Sun’s photosphere, spots, chromosphere, 
and chromospheric prominences, and his observa- 
tions of the varying spectra presented by the same 


substance as it moves from one position to another 
in the Sun’s atmosphere, and his interpretations of 
these observations, according to the laboratory 
results of Frankland and himself, go far towards 
confirming the conviction that in a few years all 
the marvels of the sun will be dynamically ex- 
plained according to known properties of matter. 

During six or eight precious minutes of time, 
spectroscopes have been applied to the solar atmo- 
sphere and to the corona seen round the dark disc 
of the Moon eclipsing the Sun. Some of the 
wonderful results of such observations, made in 
India on the occasion of the eclipse of August, 
1868, were described by Prof. Stokes in a pevious 
address. Valuable results have, through the liberal 
assistance given by the British and American 
Governments, been obtained also from the total 
eclipse of last December, notwithstanding a gene- 
rally unfavourable condition of weather. It seems 
to have been proved that at least some sensible 
part of the light of the “corona” is a terrestrial 
atmospheric halo or dispersive reflexion of the 
light of the glowing hydrogen and “ helium” round 
the sun. (Frankland and Lockyer find the yellow 
prominences to give a very decided bright line not 
far from D, but hitherto not identified with any 
terrestrial flame. It seems to indicate a new 
substance, which they propose to call Helium.) 
I believe I may say, on the present occasion, when 
preparation must again be made to utilize a total 
eclipse of the sun, that the British Association 
confidently trusts to our Government exercising 
the same wise liberality as heretofore in the 
interests of science. 

The old nebular hypothesis supposes the solar 
system and other similar systems through the 
universe which we see at a distance as stars, to 
have originated in the condensation of fiery 
nebulous matter. This hypothesis was invented 
before the discovery of thermo-dynamics, or the 
nebul would not have been supposed to be fiery ; 
and the idea seems never to have occurred to any 
of its inventors or early supporters that the matter, 
the condensation of which they supposed to con- 
stitute the Sun and stars, could have been other 
than fiery in the beginning. Mayer first suggested 
that the heat of the Sun may be due to gravitation ; 
but he supposed meteors falling in to keep always 
generating the heat which is radiated year by year 
from the Sun. Helmholtz, on the other hand, 
adopting the nebular hypothesis, showed in 1854 
that it was not necessary to suppose the nebulous 
matter to have been originally fiery, but that 
mutual gravitation between its parts may have 
generated the heat to which the present high 
temperature of the Sun is due. Further, he made 
the important observations that the potential 
energy of gravitation in the Sun is even now far 
from exhausted ; but that with further and further 
shrinking more and more heat is to be generated, 
and that thus we can conceive the Sun even now 
to possess a sufficient store of energy to produce 
heatand light, almost as at present, for - tal million 
years of time future. It ought, however, to be 
added that this condensation can only follow from 
cooling, and therefore that Helmholtz’s gravita- 
tional explanation of future Sun-heat amounts 
really to showing that the Sun’s thermal capacity 
is enormously greater, in virtue of the mutual 
gravitation between the parts of so enormous a 
mass, than the sum of the thermal capacities of 
separate and smaller bodies of the same material 
and same total mass. Reasons for adopting this 
theory, and the consequences which follow from it, 
are discussed in an article ‘On the Age of the 
Sun’s Heat,’ published in Macmillan’s Magazine 
for March, 1862. 

For a few years Mayer’s theory of solar heat 
had seemed to me probable; but I had been led 
to regard it as no longer tenable, because I had 
been in the first place driven, by consideration of 
the very approximate constancy of the Earth’s 
period of revolution round the Sun for the last 
2,000 years, to conclude that “the principal 
source, perhaps the sole appreciably effective 
source of Sun-heat, is in bodies circulating round 








the Sun at present inside the Earth’s orbit”; and 





because Le Verrier’s researches on the motion of 
the planet Mercury, though giving evidence of 
a sensible influence attributable to matter circu- 
lating as a great number of small planets within 
his orbit round the Sun, showed that the amount 
of matter that could possibly be assumed to 
circulate at any considerable distance from the 
Sun must be very small; and therefore, “if the 
meteoric influx taking place at present is enough 
to produce any appreciable portion of the heat 
radiated away, it must be supposed to be from 
matter circulating round the Sun, within very 
short distances of his surface. The density of this 
meteoric cloud would have to be supposed so great 
that comets could scarcely have escaped as comets 
actually have escaped, showing no discoverable 
effects of resistance, after passing his surface 
within a distance equal to one-eighth of his radius. 
All things considered, there seems little probability 
in the hypothesis that solar radiation is compen- 
sated to any appreciable degree, by heat generated 
by meteors falling in, at present; and, as it can 
be shown that no chemical theory is tenable, it 
must be concluded as most probable that the Sun 
is at present merely an incandescent liquid mass 
cooling.” 

Thus on purely astronomical grounds was I 
long ago led to abandon as very improbable the 
hypothesis that the Sun’s heat is supplied dynamic- 
ally from year to year by the influx of meteors. 
But now spectrum analysis gives proof finally 
conclusive against it. 

Each meteor circulating round the Sun must fall 
in along a very gradual spiral path, and before 
reaching the Sun must have been for a long time 
exposed to an enormous heating effect from his 
radiation when very near, and must thus have been 
driven into vapour before actually falling into the 
Sun. Thus, if Mayer’s hypothesis is correct, fric- 
tion between vortices of meteoric vapours and the 
Sun’s atmosphere must be the immediate cause of 
solar heat; and the velocity with which these 
vapours circulate round equatorial parts of the Sun 
must amount to 435 kilométres per second. The 
spectrum test of velocity applied by Lockyer 
showed but a twentieth part of this amount as the 
greatest observed relative velocity between different 
vapours in the Sun’s atmosphere. 

At the first Liverpool Meeting of the British 
Association (1854), in advancing a gravitational 
theory to account for all the heat, light, and 
motions of the universe, I urged that the imme- 
diately antecedent condition of the matter of which 
the Sun and Planets were formed, not being fiery, 
could not have been gaseous ; but that it probably 
was solid, and may have been like the meteoric 
stones which we still so frequently meet with 
through space. The discovery of Huggins, that 
the light of the Nebul, so far as hitherto sensible 
to us, proceeds from incandescent hydrogen and 
nitrogen gases, and that the heads of comets also 
give us light of incandescent gas, seems at first 
sight literally to fulfil that part of the Nebular 
hypothesis to which I had objected. Buta solution, 
which seems to me in the highest degree probable, 
has been suggested by Tait. He supposes that it 
may be by ignited gaseous exhalations proceeding 
from the collision of meteoric stones that nebulz 
and the heads of comets show themselves to us ; 
and he suggested, at a former meeting of the 
Association, that experiments should be made for 
the purpose of applying spectrum analysis to the 
light which has been observed in gunnery trials, 
such as those at Shoeburyness, when iron strikes 
against iron at a great velocity, but varied by sub- 
stituting for the iron various solid materials, 
metallic or stony. Hitherto this suggestion has 
not been acted upon; but surely it is one the 
carrying out of which ought to be promoted by 
the British Association. 

Most important steps have been recently made 
towards the discovery of the nature of comets ; 
establishing with nothing short of certainty the 
truth of a hypothesis which had long appeared to 
me probable,—that they consist of groups of 
meteoric stones ; accounting satisfactorily for the 
light of the nucleus, and giving a simple and 
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rational explanation of phenomena presented by 
the tails of comets which had been regarded by the 
greatest astronomers as almost preternaturally 
marvellous. The meteoric hypothesis to which I 
have referred remained a mere hypothesis, (I do 
not know that it was ever even published,) until, 
in 1866, Schiaparelli calculated, from observations 
on the August meteors, an orbit for these bodies 
which he found to agree almost perfectly with the 
orbit of the great comet of 1862, as calculated by 
Oppolzer ; and so discovered and demonstrated 
that a comet consists of a group of meteoric stones. 
Prof. Newton, of Yale College, United States, 
by examining ancient records, ascertained that in 
periods of about thirty-three years, since the year 
902, there have been exceptionally brilliant displays 
of the November meteors. It had long been be- 
lieved that these interesting visitants came from a 
train of small detached planets circulating round 
the Sun, all in nearly the same orbit, and consti- 
tuting a belt analogous to Saturn’s ring ; and that 
the reason for the comparatively large number of 
meteors which we observe annually about the 14th 
of November is, that at that time the earth’s orbit 
cuts through the supposed meteoric belt. Prof. 
Newton concluded from his investigation that there 
is a denser part of the group of meteors which ex- 
tends over a portion of the orbit so great as to 
occupy about one-tenth or one-fifteenth of the 
periodic time in passing any particular point, 
and gave a choice of five different periods for the 
revolution of this meteoric stream round the sun, 
any one of which would satisfy his statistical result. 
He further concluded that the line of nodes, that 
is to say, the line in which the plane of the meteoric 
belt cuts the plane of the earth’s orbit, has a pro- 
gressive sidereal motion of about 52"°4 per annum. 
Here, then, was a splendid problem for the physical 
astronomer ; and, happily, one well qualified for 
the task took it up. Adams, by the application 
of a beautiful method invented by Gauss, found 
that of the five periods allowed by Newton just one 
permitted the motion of the line of nodes to be 
explained by the disturbing influence of Jupiter, 
Saturn, and other planets. The period chosen on 
these grounds is 33} years. The investigation 
showed further that the form of the orbit is a long 
ellipse, giving for shortest distance from the sun 145 
million kilométres, and for longest distance 2,895 
million kilométres. Adams also worked out the 
longitude of the perihelion and the inclination of the 
orbit’s plane to the plane of the ecliptic. The orbit 
which he thus found agreed so closely with that of 
Temple’s Comet I. 1866, that he was able to identify 
the comet and the meteoric belt.* The same con- 
clusion had been pointed out a few weeks earlier 
by Schiaparelli, from calculations by himself, on 


data supplied by direct observations on the meteors, | 


and independently by Peters, from calculations by 
Leverrier on the same foundation. It is, there- 
fore, thoroughly established that Temple’s Comet 
I. 1866, consists of an elliptic train of minute 
planets, of which a few thousands or millions fall 
to the earth annually about the 14th of November, 
when we cross their track. We have probably not 
yet passed through the very nucleus or densest 





* Signor Schiaparelli, Director of the Observatory of Milan, 
who, in a letter dated 31st of December, 1866, pointed out that 
the elements of the orbit of the August Meteors, calculated 
from the observed position of their radiant point on the sup- 
position of the orbit being a very elongated ellipse, agreed very 
closely with those of the orbit of Comet II. 1862, calculated by 
Dr. Oppolzer. In the same letter Schiaparelli gives elements 
of the orbit of the November meteors, but these were not 
sufficiently accurate to enable him to identify the orbit with 
that of any known comet. On the 2ist of January, 1867, M. 
Leverrier gave more accurate elements of the orbit of the 
November Meteors, and in the Astronomische Nachrichten of 
January 9, Mr. C. F. W. Peters, of Altona, pointed out that 
these elements closely agreed with those of Temple’s Comet 
(I. 1866), calculated by Dr. Oppolzer, and on February 2, 
Schiaparelli, having re-calculated the elements of the orbit of the 
meteors, himself noticed the same agreement. Adams arrived 
quite independently at the conclusion that the orbit of 33} 
years period is the one which must be chosen, out of the five 
indicated by Prof. Newton. His calculations were sufficiently 
advanced before the letters referred to appeared, to show that 
the other four orbits offered by Newton were inadmissible. 
But the calculations to be gone through to find the secular 
motion of the node in such an elongated orbit as that of the 
meteors, were necessarily very long, so that they were not 
completed till about March, 1867. They were communicated 
in that month to the Cambridge Philosophical Society, and in 
the month following to the Astronomical Society. 








part ; but thirteen times, in Octobers and Novem- 
bers, from October 13, A.p. 902, to November 14, 
1866, inclusive (this last time having been cor- 
rectly predicted by Prof. Newton), we have passed 
through a part of the belt greatly denser than the 
average. The densest part of the train, when near 
enough to us, is visible as the head of the comet. 
This astounding result, taken along with Huggins’s 
spectroscopic observations on the light of the 
heads and tails of comets, confirm most strikingly 
Tait’s theory of comets, to which I have already 
referred ; according to which the comet, a group of 
meteoric stones, is self-luminous in its nucleus, on 
account of collisions among its constituents, while 
its “ tail” is merely a portion of the less dense part 
of the train illuminated by sunlight, and visible 
or invisible to us according to circumstances, not 
only of density, degree of illumination, and near- 
ness, but also of tactic arrangement, as of a flock 
of birds or the edge of a cloud of tobacco smoke ! 
What prodigious difficulties are to be explained, 
you may judge from two or three sentences which 
I shall read from Herschel’s Astronomy, and 
from the fact that even Schiaparelli seems still to 
believe in the repulsion. “There is, beyond 
question, some profound secret and mystery of 
nature concerned in the phenomenon of their tails. 
Perhaps it is not too much to hope that future 
observation, borrowing every aid from rational 
speculation, grounded on the progress of physical 
science generally (especially those branches of it 
which relate to the etherial or imponderable 
elements), may enable us ere long to penetrate this 
mystery, and to declare whether it is really matter 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term which is 
projected from their heads with such extraordinary 
velocity, and if not impelled, at least @vrected, in 
its course, by reference to the Sun, as its point of 
avoidance.” “In no respect is the question as to the 
materiality of the tail more forcibly pressed on us 
for consideration than in that of the enormous 
sweep which it makes round the Sun in perihelio 
in the manner of a straight and rigid rod, in 
defiance of the law of gravitation, nay, even, of the 
received laws of motion.” “The projection of this 
ray. . . . to so enormous a length, in a single day, 
conveys an impression of the intensity of the forces 
acting to produce such a velocity of material 
transfer through space, such as no other natural 
phenomenon is capable of exciting. It is clear 
that if we have to deal here with matter, such as we 
conceive it, Viz., possessing inertia—at all, it must 
be under the dominion of forces incomparably more 
energetic than gravitation, and quite of a different 
nature.” 

Think now of the admirable simplicity with 
which Tait’s beautiful “sea-bird analogy,” as it has 
been called, can explain all these phenomena. 

The essence of science, as is well illustrated by 
astronomy and cosmical physics, consists in infer- 
ring antecedent conditions, and anticipating future 
evolutions, from phenomena which have actually 
come under observation. In biology the difficul- 
ties of successfully acting up to this ideal are 
prodigious. The earnest naturalists of the present 
day are, however, not appalled or paralyzed by 
them, and are struggling boldly and laboriously 
to pass out of the mere “ Natural History stage ” 
of their study, and bring zoology within the 
range of Natural Philosophy. A very ancient 
speculation, still clung to by many naturalists (so 
much so that I have a choice of modern terms to 
quote in expressing it) supposes that, under 
meteorological conditions very different from the 
present, dead matter may have run together 
or crystallized or fermented into “germs of 
life,” or “organic cells,” or “protoplasm.” But 
science brings a vast mass of inductive evi- 
dence against this hypothesis of spontaneous 
generation, as you have heard from my prede- 
cessor in the Presidential chair. Careful enough 


scrutiny has, in every case up to the present day, 
discovered life as antecedent to life. Dead matter 
cannot become living without coming under the 
influence of matter previously alive. This seems to 
me as sure a teaching of science as the law of 
gravitation. I utterly repudiate, as opposed to all 





philosophical uniformitarianism, the assumption of 
“different meteorological conditions”—that is to 
say, somewhat different vicissitudes of tempera- 
ture, pressure, moisture, gaseous atmosphere—to 
produce or to permit that to take place by force or 
motion of dead matter alone, which is a direct con- 
travention of what seems to us biological law. I 
am prepared for the answer, “ our code of biological 
law is an expression of our ignorance as well as of 
our knowledge.” And I say, yes ; search for spon- 
taneous generation out of inorganic materials ; let 
any one not satisfied with the purely negative tes- 
timony of which we have now so much against it, 
throw himself into the inquiry. Such investigations 
as those of Pasteur, Pouchet, and Bastian are 
among the most interesting and momentous in the 
whole range of Natural History, and their results, 
whether positive or negative, must richly reward 
the most careful and laborious experimenting. I 
confess to being deeply impressed by the evidence 
put before us by Prof. Huxley, and I am ready to 
adopt, as an article of scientific faith, true through 
all space and through ail time, that life proceeds 
from life, and from nothing but life. 

How, then, did life originate on the earth? 
Tracing the physical history of the earth back- 
wards, on strict dynamical principles, we are 
brought to a red-hot melted globe, on which no life 
could exist. Hence when the earth was first fit for 
life, there was no living thing on it. There were 
rocks solid and disintegrated, water, air all round, 
warmed and illuminated by a brilliant sun, ready 
to become a garden. Did grass and trees and 
flowers spring into existence, in all the fullness of 
ripe beauty, by a fiat of Creative Power? or did 
vegetation, growing up from seed sown, spread and 
multiply over the whole earth? Science is beund, 
by the everlasting law of honour, to face fearlessly 
every problem which can fairly be presented to it. 
If a probable solution, consistent with the ordinary 
course of nature, can be found, we must not invoke 
an abnormal act of Creative Power. When a lava 
stream flows down the sides of Vesuvius or Etna 
it quickly cools and becomes solid ; and after a few 
weeks or years it teems with vegetable and anima} 
life, which for it originated by the transport of 
seed and ova and by the migration of individual 
living creatures. When a volcanic island springs 
up from the sea, and after a few years is found 
clothed with vegetation, we do not hesitate to 
assume that seed has been wafted to it through the 
air, or floated to it on rafts. Is it not possible, and 
if possible, is it not probable, that the beginning 
of vegetable life on the earth is to be similarly ex- 
plained? Every year thousands, probably millions, 
of fragments of solid matter fall upon the earth 
— whence came these fragments? What is the 
previous history of any one of them? Was it 
created in the beginning of time an amorphous 
mass? This idea is so unacceptable that, tacitly 
or explicitly, all men discard it. It is often 
assumed that all, and it is certain that some, 
meteoric stones are fragments which had been 
broken off from greater masses and launched free 
into space. It is as sure that collisions must oecur 
between great masses moving through space as it 
is that ships, steered without intelligence directed 
to prevent collision, could not cross and re-cross the 
Atlantic for thousands of years with immunity from 
collisions. When two great masses come into col- 
lision in space it is certain that a large part of each 
is melted ; but it seems also quite certain that in 
many cases a large quantity of débris niust be shot 
forth in all directions, much of which may have 
experienced no greater violence than individual 
pieces of rock experience in a land-slip or in blast- 
ing by gunpowder. Should the time when this 
earth comes into collision with another body, com- 
parable in dimensions to itself, be when it is stilk 
clothed as at present with vegetation, many great 
and small fragments carrying seed and living plants 
and animals would undoubtedly be scattered 
through space. Hence and because we all con- 
fidently believe that there are at present, and have 
been from time immemorial, many worlds of life 
besides our own, we must regard it as probable in 
the highest degree that there are countless seed- 
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bearing meteoric stones moving about through 
space. If at the present instant no life existed 
upon this earth, one such stone falling upon it 
might, by what we blindly call natural causes, 
lead to its becoming covered with vegetation. I 
am fully conscious of the many scientific objections 
which may be urged against this hypothesis, but I 
believe them to be all answerable. I have already 
taxed your patience too severely to allow me to 
think of discussing any of them on the present 
occasion. The hypothesis that life originated on 
this earth through moss-grown fragments from the 
ruins of another world may seem wild and visionary; 
all I maintain is that it is not unscientific. 

From the Earth stocked with such vegetation as 
it could receive meteorically, to the Earth teeming 
with all the endless variety of plants and animals 
which now inhabit it, the step is prodigious ; yet, 
according to the doctrine of continuity, most ably 
laid before the Association by a predecessor in this 
chair (Mr. Grove), all creatures now living on earth 
have proceeded by orderly evolution from some 
such origin. Darwin concludes his great work on 
‘The Origin of Species’ with the following 
words :—“It is interesting to contemplate an en- 
tangled bank clothed with many plants of many 
kinds, with birds singing on the bushes, with vari- 
ous insects flitting about, and with worms crawling 
through the damp earth, and to reflect that these 
elaborately constructed forms, so different from 
each other, and dependent on each other in so com- 
plex a manner, have all been produced by laws 
acting around us.” “There is grandeur 
in this view of life with its several powers, having 
been originally breathed by the Creator into a few 
forms or into one ; and that, whilst this planet has 
gone cycling on according to the fixed law of 
gravity, from so simple a beginning, endless forms, 
most beautiful and most wonderful, have been and 
are being evolved.” With the feeling expressed in 
these two sentences I most cordially sympathize. 
I have omitted two sentences which come between 
them, describing briefly the hypothesis of “the 
origin of species by natural selection,” because I 
have always felt that this hypothesis does not con- 
tain the true theory of evolution, if evolution there 
has been, in biology. Sir John Herschel, in ex- 
pressing a favourable judgment on the hypothesis 
of zoological evolution, with, however, some reser- 
vation in respect to the origin of man, objected to 
the doctrine of natural selection, that it was too 
like the Laputan method of making books, and 
that it did not sufficiently take into account a con- 
tinually guiding and controlling intelligence. This 
seems to me & most valuable and instructive cri- 
ticism. I feel profoundly convinced that the argu- 
ment of design has been greatly too much lost 
sight of in recent zoological speculations. Reaction 
against the frivolities of teleology, such as are to 
be found, not rarely, in the notes of the learned 
commentators on Paley’s ‘Natural Theology,’ has, 
I believe, had a temporary effect in turning atten- 
tion from the solid and irrefragable argument so 
well put forward in that excellent old book. But 
overpoweringly strong proofs of intelligent and 
benevolent design lie all round us, and if ever per- 
plexities, whether metaphysical or scientific, turn 
us away from them for a time, they come back 
upon us with irresistible force, showing to us 
through nature the influence of a free will, and 
teaching us that all living beings depend on one 
€ver-acting Creator and Ruler. 


A vote of thanks to the President was moved 
by the Right Hon. John Inglis, of Glencorse, the 
Chancellor of the University; and seconded by 
Principal Sir Alexander Grant. 

All the Sections are to meet in the University 
buildings, where also the General Committee has 
its room. The reception-room, writing-room, and 
post-office are very well arranged in the Parliament 
House. The total number of tickets sold at the 
close of the ticket office was: Members, 690; Asso- 
ciates, 801; Ladies, 688. 











Science Gossip. 

Dr. CARPENTER writes to us to say that we 
were wrong in stating that he would be able to 
take part in the proposed four years’ circum- 
navigation voyage. We regret to learn that Dr. 
Carpenter’s engagements will prevent his devoting 
himself to the work he has so ably begun. We are 
glad, however, to hear that the Government is pre- 
pared to entertain favourably the request for the 
expedition for deep-sea exploration. 

Mr. Barrr, M.A., of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, has been elected Professor of Chemistry 
to the Royal Academy. 

Tue Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into the duration of our coal held its final meeting 
last week. The Reports and Evidence, forming 
three bulky volumes, will be published immediately. 
We understand that the Commissioners report that 
the quantity of coal remaining will, even with an in- 
creasing rate of consumption, last for some centuries. 

Dr. Hooker has issued his Report of the Pro- 
gress and Condition of the Royal Gardens at Kew 
during 1870. Those Gardens were visited by 
586,835 persons. The Report on the Progress of 
the Botanic Gardens, Pleasure-Grounds, and 
Museums is in every way satisfactory. 

Mr. G. A. Rowett, who has occasionally con- 
tributed to the pages of the Atheneum, has pub- 
lished a series of papers ‘On the Cause of Rain, 
Storms, the Aurora, and Terrestrial Magnetism.’ 
There is much in those papers which demand espe- 
cial attention, especially the discussion of the ques- 
tion whether we are not over-draining our land. 

Mr. Cartes Bray, of Coventry, has a Manual 
of Anthropology in the press. 

THE Quarterly Weather Report of the Meteoro- 
logical Office, Part L., for January to March, is just 
published, containing the Pressure and Temperature 
Tables for the year 1870. 

Tue Report of the Meteorological Committee of 
the Royal Society for 1870 is just issued. It con- 
tains, amongst other matters, an interesting descrip- 
tion of Mr. Francis Galton’s pantagraph, and of its 
use for reducing the traces of the self-registering 
instruments for publication. 

Art the meeting of the Académie des Sciences of 
Paris, on the 17th of July, amongst other matters 
of interest, a paper by M. Ch. Grad, ‘On the Exten- 
sion of the Gulf Stream in the North of Europe, 
and upon the Temperature of the Sea,’ attracted 
considerable attention, from the large number of 
facts which it contained in relation to the pheno- 
mena of oceanic currents. 





FINE ARTS 


DUDLEY GALLERY, Ezyptian Hall, Piceadilly.—GRAND EX- 
HIBITION of PICTURES by the celebrated Masters, Corregegio, 
Titian, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, and many others. Open daily from 
10 a.m. to 6 P.M. R. F. M'NAIR, Secretary and Manager. 


EXHIBITION of SPIRIT DRAWINGS in WATER COLOURS, 
by Miss Houghton, New British Gallery, 39, Old Bond Street, Picca- 
dilly, OPEN daily from 10 a.m. till 6 v.m.—Admission, One Shilling; 
Catalogue, Une Shilling. 





GUSTAVE DORE—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street.— 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, including ‘ Christian Martyrs,’ ‘ Mo- 
nastery,’ ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ *‘ Francesca de Rimini,’ at the 
New Gallery.--UPEN from Ten till Six.—Admission, 1s. 








THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT CARDIFF. 
Concluded 

THE commencement of Wednesday’s proceed- 
ings was affected by the Assizes, which have 
been unexpectedly prolonged, and drove the 
Institute from the Nisi Prius Court of the Town 
Hall to the large room of the Royal Hotel. Mr. 
Freeman having taken the chair as President of 
the Historical Section, the work began by the 
reading of Mr. W. Floyd's paper ‘ On the Conquest 
of Wales” The author thought that the circum- 
stances through which the March Lordships of 
Wales had been instituted had hitherto been mis- 
understood, so little was known of them, and so few 
were the documents relating to them. He con- 
tested the usually received opinion, that they were 
the result of conquests made by individual Barons 
on their own account, and maintained that they 
were the result of some understanding with the 





Sovereign, if they were not actually made in 
pursuance of his directions. In support of these 
positions, he gave many extracts from documents 
in the Public Record Office, London, and elsewhere. 
Mr. Clark spoke highly of the interest and value 
of the paper. The President said the paper had 
startled him, but without committing himself to 
details he felt sure that Mr. Floyd was an inquirer 
of the right sort, by the way in which he had gone 
at once to the earliest and most authentic sources 
of information. 

The Rev. W. J. Loftie then read a memoir ‘On 
the Lords of Cardiff, commenting chiefly on their 
alliances and heraldic insignia. Mr. Clark, Mr. 
Tregellas, and others, entered into a discussion 
upon some parts of the Memoir. 

The President of the Section then delivered his 
Address. After pointing out the distinction 
between the higher and lower forms of antiquarian 
pursuits, he continued:—“ Our business is _his- 
tory, and specially local history. The discussion 
of the fate of empires hardly comes within our 
province; but we have to deal with those special 
histories of the fate of cities and provinces which 
go far to make up the histories of empires. 
As we meet each year in some particular place, our 
special business for that year is the history of that 
place and its neighbourhood ; but, as we meet year 
after year in one place after another, we have the 
best of opportunities for carrying out the compara- 
tive method of study, and for making the poiuts of 
likeness and unlikeness between the buildings, the 
institutions, the antiquities, of every kind, to be 
found in the several places which we visit.” The 
speaker then passed in review the special features 
and more striking points of interest in the places 
visited during the seven-and-twenty years of the 
existence of the Institute. He added, “And in 
spots where there has been so much to learn, we 
have seldom lacked worthy interpreters. We have 
had minsters expounded by the unerring acuteness 
of a Willis, and castles called up to their first life 
beneath the massive eloquence of a Clark; and 
below the ditches of Salisbury, beside the boun- 
dary streams of Avon and of Severn, we have 
heard the great master—I would rather say the 
great discoverer—of early English history grasp 
the combined witness of records, monuments, and 
nomenclature, to call forth the true tale of Saxon 
and Anglican conquest out of what in other hands 
had seemed but a chaos of myth and legend. And 
we are here now emphatically in a border district, 
and a border district is always specially rich in 
materials for history. A glance at the map—a 
glance at any list of local names—shows how 
many races and tongues have had their share or 
their part in the occupation or the superiority of 
the district. In the greater part of England well 
nigh every name is English or Danish, according 
to the district ; if here or there a river or a great 
city keeps its British name, that is all. There are 
large districts of Wales, on the other hand, where 
every local name is British,—where, if a stray 
English name is found by any chance, it is 
at once felt to be a modern intruder. In dis- 
tricts like these we see that the Briton is 
still in full possession. It is a mere political 
change, and not any real disturbance of the popula- 
tion, which cuts him off from the days of Howell 
the Good and Roderick the Great.” “ We have, 
then, on the face of it, a district of paramount in- 
terest to the historical inquirer. We have the 
nomenclature of the districts, signs of the presence 
of several successive ages, but those sigus alone 
could not tell us at what time or by what means 
those successive races made their way into the 
land. The general course of history will tell us 
that the Welsh names are older than the English; 
but without taking in other special means of in- 
formation we could hardly get beyond that. Let 
us try and see what more special research will tell 
us as to the history of a district whose phenomena 
show themselves to be so remarkable.” The author 
then proceeded to the discussion of the people who 
had, in succession, passed over or become settled 
in the district, and concluded :—-“ The ecclesias- 
tical history of Wales is certainly no pleasant 
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page in the history of England. One reads with 
a feeling of shame of the revenues of ancient Welsh 
churches swept away in the twelfth century and in 
the sixteenth, to enrich English foundations at 
Gloucester, Tewkesbury, and Bristol. Yet, in the 
days of war and tumults, it was something that 
men of contending races could at least worship to- 
gether, that they could agree to look with reverence 
upon spots like the holy places of St. Teilo and St. 
Illyd. And it is something, on the other side, that in 
one point, at least, the nineteenth century may hold 
up its head alongside any of its forerunners. No 
church of its rank in North Britain had ever fallen 
so low as the cathedral church of the diocese in 
which we are met. If there were nothing else to 
draw us hither, it would be enough for a pilgrim- 
age to see the ancient Minster of Landaff, not so 
many years back a ruin, and worse than a ruin, 
stand forth as it now does, among the model 
churches of our land.” 

Lord Talbot expressed the thanks of the Insti- 
tute for the address given by the President of the 
Historical Section. 

The members of the Institute, who had been in- 
vited to luncheon at Bishop’s Court, by the Bishop 
of Llandaff, then started for that place. They were 
followed, at a short interval, by the visitors, and 
shortly after three o’clock assembled at the south- 
west corner of the Cathedral, to hear a description 
of the structure. Here Mr. Freeman began his 
discourse upon the fabric, and after pointing out 
its general features, and touching upon the great 
changes it had undergone, the party passed on to 
the front of the western entrance, and Mr. Freeman 
then discussed several points in the restoration of 
the building. The party then entered the Cathe- 
dral, and, at about the centre of the nave, Mr. 
Freeman resumed his discourse, and expressed his 
regret that the ancient reredos had been removed, 
and the substitution made of one that much 
resembled one of the tombs in Westminster Abbey. 
Mr. Prichard, the diocesan architect, said the old 
reredos was so mutilated that there were no data 
for its restoration, and if restored, it would have 
extended across the whole presbytery, and so 
covered the outer jambs of the beautiful Norman 
arch. Thirdly, the necessary funds could not be 
obtained for the work, so it was thought best to fix 
what remained where it could be well seen. Mr. 
Freeman then entered the Lady Chapel, and indi- 
cated its chief points of interest, expatiating upon 
the happy circumstance of there having been three 
Deans who had shown great zeal in restoring the 
Cathedral from the scandalous condition into which 
it had fallen. The Chapter House was next visited, 
and Mr. Freeman’s discourse concluded by his 
description of the constitution of the Cathedral 
establishment. The company then strolled to the 
Deanery, and availed themselves of the pleasant 
hospitality offered by the Dean. 

In the evening a dinner took place at the Cardiff 
Arms, the Marquis of Butein the chair. The toast 
of the evening, “Success to the Royal Archeological 
Institute,” was warmly given by the chairman, in 
an amusing speech, and cordially responded to by 
Lord Talbot de Malahide. 

The event of Thursday was the visit to Caerphilly 
Castle, and the banquet in the great Hall, which 
had been substantially roofed in and floored for the 
occasion. Two papers had been previously read, 
one ‘On Caerphilly Castle,’ by the Rev. W. Evans, 
and one by the Mayor on Charles the First’s visit 
to Cardiff. The knowledge of the princely prepa- 
rations made for the reception of the Institute had 
produced a considerable addition to the numbers 
of the party, who were conveyed by the Rhymney 
Railway to within walking distance of the Castle. 
In anticipation of the visit, Lord Bute had caused 
considerable researches to be made, and several 
foundation walls and other evidences of construc- 
tion had been exposed, many fragments of carved 
stonework discovered, and a considerable num- 
ber of stone balls and missiles of various sizes 
had been found and brought together. Ample 
justice having been done to one of the most sump- 
tuous entertainments ever given to the Institute, 
Mr. G. T. Clark took his place at the side of the 


President, whom he addressed as the Lord of 
Caerphilly, and gave his discourse upon the Castle. 
Beginning with the remark that it was probably 
535 years ago since so considerable an assembly 
had been collected in that Hall for festive purposes, 
he continued :—“ A few years before the attack 
upon Caerphilly, of which I speak (in the year 
1326), the Barons marched from Newport against 
the De Spencers, and had with them 800 men-at- 
arms, 500 archers, and 10,000 footmen. We may 
suppose, therefore, that the army which supported 
the cause of the Queen and the Princes was not 
inconsiderable, and, on the other hand, you may be 
certain that the force which was collected for the 
defence of this stronghold, and which after- 
wards withstood the siege, was also a large one. 
The vacillating King, a man of whom one is 
ashamed of his being a Plantagenet, was not the 
man to stand by his army. The army was there, and 
ready to fight ; but his Majesty had retired by the 
postern gate. Unfortunately the qualities which 
appeared in the father of that monarch flowed like 
the famous waters of the ancient river ‘invisible 
beneath.’ They appeared in the father, they ap- 
peared in the grandson, but in the intermediate 
stage unhappily they were wanting. The King fled, 
and of him we hear no more. The Dz Spencers fell ; 
the estate and castle of Caerphilly passed by mar- 
riage to the heiress of the De Clares, who married 
the Earl of Warwick, and their heirs married with 
the Nevilles. The property afterwards went to the 
Crown, and in the reign of Henry the Sixth this 
castle was the common prison of the district.” 
Diverging to speak of the hearty welcome given by 
the Lord of the Castle to the Institute, Mr. Clark 
proceeded to speak of the reasons for the Castle 
being placed where it was, to curb the inroads of 
the mountain Welsh upon the fertile lands held by 
the Norman conquerors. The health of the noble 
President was then drunk with many ringing 
cheers, and Mr. Clark having received a similar 
compliment, the assembly dispersed. In the even- 
ing a Conversazione was held in the temporary 
Museum, which was numerously attended. Mr. 
Seddon made some remarks upon a fine rood- 
screen in Llangwm church, of which a drawing 
was shown. 

Friday was occupied by the excursion to Caldi- 
cott Castle, Caerwent, and Chepstow. The party 
was numerous, and the day fine, after a some- 
what threatening morning. In the absence of Mr. 
Octavius Morgan, M.P. from illness, Mr. Sed- 
don kindly acted as Cicerone to the party. Leav- 
ing the railway at Portskewett, carriages were 
taken for the remainder of the journey to Chepstow, 
whence the return to Cardiff was made by railway. 
The ride to Caerwent was beautifully picturesque; 
and here the party were upon the well-known site 
of a Roman city, which had been thoroughly ex- 
plored a few years ago. Since that time the remains 
had become somewhat overgrown by vegetation, 
and the indications of the various remains were 
rather confused. Passing on to Chepstow, the 
large party found a substantial luncheon provided 
at the Beaufort Arms; and then the fine Castle 
and the town gates and walls were visited. Many 
returned by the appointed train; but so little 
fatigued were a considerable number, that they 
went on to view the grand ruins of Tintern, and 
got back to Chepstow in time for the last train to 
Cardiff. 

On Saturday an excursion was made to Beaupré, 
Llantwit, St. Donat’s, and Ewenny,—a long round, 
full of most interesting objects. The party num- 
bered about one hundred and thirty; and they 
proceeded by railway to Cowbridge, and thence 
by carriages. The mettle of both vehicles and 
horses was well tried in descending the long, 
narrow, and rugged lane which leads down the 
steep hill towards Beaupré; and the care necessary 
in such a descent cut short the time that should 
have been given to the interesting mansion of the 

3assets. The present structure is of the Eliza- 





bethan period, and is on the siff-of a building of 
the fourteenth centufy. Mr. Parker descanted 
upon the special features’ of the building, jathe 
| consideration of which sufficient time could not 





be given. The road to Llantwit was then taken 
and the place was almost reached when a fearful 
storm of wind and pouring rain broke upon the 
party. Luckily, the morning had been some- 
what doubtful, and precautions taken against the 
weather. But the appearance of the quaint little 
town was sadly marred by the down-pour of rain, 
After lunching in the school-room, the party 
proceeded to the churchyard, where Mr. Free- 
man and Mr. Parker spoke about the ve 
curious and remarkable church, and Mr. Bloxam 
discoursed upon the monuments and sculptured 
stones, Again en route, St. Donat’s Castle 
was next reached. It is on a charming posi- 
tion, overlooking the Bristol Channel, and forms 
a most picturesque object. And the building 
has many interesting points of great archeological 
interest, upon which Mr. Parker and Mr. Clark 
duly descanted. The owner, Dr. Carne, most 
hospitably received the party ; and, aftera pleasant 
rest, the Journey was continued to Ewenny Priory. 
This is a specimen of a fortified conventual 
establishment, of which very considerable remains 
exist in excellent preservation. The church is 
also singular as a combination of the conventual 
and parochial buildings under one roof, built in 
the simple and noble Norman style. Mr. Freeman 
discoursed upon its special features ; after which, 
Major Turberville, the owner, hospitably entertained 
his numerous visitors. Continuing the route to 
Bridgend, the railway was reached, and a long and 
very interesting day was brought to a close. 

The last excursion of the Institute (that to Caer- 
leon and Raglan Castle) took place on Monday. 
The company was as numerous as on Saturday, 
the Sunday’s rest having quite restored any who 
had felt fatigued. An early train conveyed the 
party to Newport, where carriages were provided. 
Caerleon was reached at half-past ten, and here 
Mr. Lee, of the Priory, had carefully parcelled out 
the allotted time, and conducted the party 
over the local Museum, which is full of interesting 
relics of the Roman occupation of the place. Then 
fullowed the visit to the “ Mound,” the examina- 
tion of the Roman walls, and the view of the 
amphitheatre, known as “King Arthur’s Round 
Table.” Refreshments having been most hospitably 
supplied, Mr. Clark, in returning thanks, said a few 
words of acknowledgment of the services rendered 
to archeology by Mr. Lee during the last thirty 
years. Returning to Newport, a train on the 
Eastern Valleys line conducted the visitors to 
Raglan Foot-path Station. In the Castle grounds 
a commodious tent had been erected, in which an 
excellent luncheon was served, and at a quartes- 
past 3 o’clock Mr. Clark gathered round him the 
numerous assemblage in front of the great gate- 
way, and told the story of the Castle structure, 
and some of the principal incidents in its history, 
in his usual graphic style. The home journey was 
varied by returning to Cardiff vid the Crumlin 
Viaduct, and the last excursion of the Cardiff meet- 
ing brought to an end in good time. A Conversa- 
zione in the Museum closed the day. 

On Tuesday the Historical Section met in the 
Nisi Prius Court of the Town Hall, Mr. Freeman 
in the chair. A memoir, by Mr. Floyd, was read 
upon the ‘Haweye and Stradling Families, and 
one by Mr. Clark ‘ On the Sepulchral Monuments 
of Glamorgan and Carmarthenshire.’ 

At noon the concluding meeting was held, the 
Marquis of Bute in the chair. Compliments were 
most heartily exchanged, and votes of thanks 
passed and acknowledged, and the meeting broke 
up with demonstrations of most cordial satisfaction 
and enjoyment. 

The Museum. 

This was formed in the handsome Assembly 
Room of the Town Hall. Although an excellent 
and interesting collection was brought together, 
it was certainly not nearly equal to those usually 
produced at the gatherings of the Institute ; but 
this must be set down to the poverty of the district 
in accessible objects of antiquity and personal 
interest, and was from the first considered a weak 
point in the programme. 

Lord Talbot contributed numerous drawings of 
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Celtic and other objects from the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and some curious bronze orna- 
ments.—Mr. Lee, of Caerleon, covered a good space 
of wall with sketches of ideal restorations of the Lake 
Dwellings in Switzerland, and drawings of objects 
found there, and of other antiquities. He also 
contributed many of the objects themselves.— 
Mr. Octavius Morgan sent a fine collection of 
Chamberlains’ gilt keys, being the insignia of 
office of chamberlains of nearly all the Courts 
of Europe from about 1690 to 1840, many very 
richly ornamented ; also several specimens of 
enamel and rock crystal; a fine Polish spoon ; 
and a beautiful example of early printing, large, 
open type, in red and black —a missal or 
service-book, printed at Venice or Augsburg about 
1500.—The Town Museum, Mr. Lukis, and Mr. 
Traill sent many flint and stone arrow and spear 
heads, chips and flakes, also a good collection 
of such objects from Norway.—The Rev. W. H. 
Bathurst sent a remarkable collection of Roman 
objects from Sydney, and others were also supplied. 
—Mr. Wynne sent some remarkable MSS. from the 
Hengwrt collection.— Mr. Matthews contributed a 
very singular jug of early English ware (probably 
thirteenth century) found in digging a foundation 
in Cardiff. It is about eighteen inches high, with a 
pale green glaze, and ornamented with six grotesque 
elongated figures, apparently dancing.— Mr. Ready 
sent many urns and vases of various kinds, terra- 
cotta figures, locks and keys found in the Thames, 
a bronze belt clasp, a fine chasuble of English work 
ef the fifteenth century, &c.—Mr. Luard contri- 
buted some good tankards, sculptures in ivory, 
oriental sculptures and enamels, and pottery of 
various kinds.—Mr. Clark sent three good paint- 
ings on panel, portraits of Queen Elizabeth (a Zuc- 
chero), Queen Mary, and the Elector Palatine ; also 
four Dutch pewter dishes.—The Rev. J. Bathurst 
Deane brought many miniatures and other choice 
objects of art, including a collection of Indian 
and European fans.—Mr. Caldwell exhibited two 
chasubles—one re-mounted on gold cloth, with 
arms of Lord Fitzwalter, and another of red velvet, 
having the ground richly decorated with angels, 
stars, and fleur-de-lis in cloth of gold.—The Mayor 
of Cardiff exhibited a book of old engravings and 
drawings of the Castle and places in the neighbour- 
hood, and a volume, finely printed, by John Kerver, 
at Paris, in 1521, entitled ‘Silva Nuptialis’—Mr. 
0. Jones sent many deeds of the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, and sixteenth centuries. There were also 
shown some miscellaneous specimens of china and 

orcelain, the old lock of Llanilterne chapel, St. 

agans, of most simple construction, a hand sacring- 
bell of bronze, highly ornamented in relief, in- 
scribed “ Mater Dei memento mei—Petrus Ghincus 
me fecit, 1571,” and other objects. 








MUSIC 


enteiganes 
DONIZETTIS ‘ANNA BOLENA.’ 

Or the sixty-six works, produced with such 
remarkable rapidity by the composer of Bergamo, 
his two-act opera of ‘Anna Bolena’ was the first 
of importance. It was brought out at the Car- 
cano, for the carnival ‘season at Milan, in 
1830; the cast including the Pasta, the yet unri- 
valled tenor Rubini, Signori Orlando, Laroche, 
F. Galli, &. ‘Anna Bolena’ in order of date, 
takes precedence of ‘ Parisina,’ ‘Torquato Tasso,’ 
‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ ‘ Marino Faliero,’ ‘ Lucia,’ ‘ Beli- 
sario,” ‘Roberto Devereux,’ ‘I Martini, ‘Linda, 
‘La Favorita,’ &c.,—the other tragic dramas which 
Donizetti set. Madame Pasta introduced ‘ Anna 
Bolena’ in 1833, at the King’s Theatre, when her 
Voice was beginning to fai]. She had as coadjutor 
Rubini, as Percy. It was, in fact, her last regular 
season in London. Her re-appearances, some years 
afterwards, were sad cnes, from her organ being 
almost extinct. Still the opera-goers who were 
present in 1837 at Her Majesty’s Theatre (then 
the King’s) can never forget the memorable scene 
when Pasta for the last time essayed Anna Bolena, 
evidencing in her recitatives dramatic intensity in 
the highest degree, and in her commanding atti- 





tudes, grace and majesty which have never been 
equalled. Grisi tried Anna Bolena, but it was a 
pale reflex of the conception of her predecessor, to 
whose Norma, in Milan, she had been the original 
Adalgisa. ‘Anna Bolena’ was one of the seven- 
teen operas which signalized the memorable tours 
de force of Sir Michael Costa at the opening season 
of 1837, at the Royal Italian Opera; Grisi being 
the Queen; Madame Alboni, Smeaton the Page; 
Signor Mario, Percy; and Signor Tamburini, Henry 
the Eighth. In 1852 the work was revived; Signor 
Marini taking the part of Tamburini, and Mdlle. 
Seguin being the Smeaton. When Lablache played 
Henry the Eighth at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
in 1846, and Mdlle. Brambilla was the Smeaton, 
—Malle. Corbari, Madame Grisi, and Signor Mario 
also in the cast,—the opera was in some favour. 
An attempt to revive it in 1851, with Madame 
Barbieri-Nini, Signor Gardoni, and Signor La- 
blache, met with scant sympathy; the lady who 
had been a great artiste arrived here after her 
powers had almost failed. There is another remi- 
niscence 2ttached to the ‘Anna Bolena.’ In 1847 
the late Mr. Maddox tried an English adapta- 
tion, by Mr. C. Jefferys, at the Princess's 
Theatre; the principal parts were sustained by Miss 
Bassano (the Queen), Miss Smithson (Lady Jane 
Seymour), Miss Sara Flower (Smeaton), Mr. Allen 
(Percy), and Mr. Leffler (Henry the Eighth). The 
cast at the revival at Drury Lane Theatre com- 

rised Fraulein Tietjens (Anna Bolena), Madame 

inico (Lady Jane Seymour), Signor Prudenza 
(Percy), Miss Fernandez (Smeaton), and M. Agnesi 
(Henry the Eighth). The Italian element in this re- 
presentation, therefore, may be stated to have been 
confined to one vocalist, Madame Sinico, as the 
subordinate parts sustained by Signor Caravoglia 
and Signor Rinaldini, are of very inferior import- 
ance. The strength of the music depends essen- 
tially on the three characters, Anna Bolena, Henry 
the Eighth, and Percy: and for these artists of 
exceptional ability are needed. We may at once 
state, that our impressions of Pasta, Lablache, 
and Rubini have never been diminished or dis- 
turbed in the slightest degree by any subse- 
quent representatives, whether they be named 
Grisi, Tamburini, or Mario. The “Vivi tu” of 
Rubini stands alone,—the exclamations of Pasta, 
when Anna Bolena tells her rival to rise and when 
the Queen is told that she is to be tried, still ring 
in the ear; and the facial expression of Lablache 
conveyed the history of the sensual, cruel, and 
remorseless monarch, without his utterance of a note. 
The revival of ‘ Anna Bolena’ could not, of course, 
be in better hands than those of Sir Michael 
Costa, for he superintended and conducted the 
work when it was first done in London,—and be 
it here remarked that it is one thing to conduct, 
but it is quite another matter to superintend the re- 
hearsals, of any opera. The overture and the eighteen 
numbers contained in the “Table Thématique ” of 
‘ Anna Bolena’ afford ample opportunity to all the 
executants concerned to display light and shade. 
The Italian poet who supplied Donizetti with the 
text has not adhered closely to history, but the 
sad story of Anne Boleyn is combined with her 
presumed attachment for Percy, who was her 
betrothed. The touching letter of the Queen to 
the “ Defender of the Faith,” a few days before 
her execution (the 19th of May, 1536), certainly 
shows no sign of the madness which librettists 
think so necessary that prime donne should exhibit, 
in order to indulge in insane roulades. Apart from 
the Queen’s mad scena,—in the prayer of which, 
by the way, is recognized, the theme which Sir 
Henry Bishop evidently took as the basis of the 
world-spread melody, “ Home, sweet home,”—there 
is great variety of tuneful inspiration in Doni- 
zetti’s opera. The romanza of Giovanna (Lady 
Jane), “Ella di me, sollecita,” followed by the 
romance of the page, “Deh! non voler costrin- 
gere,” with harp obbligato,—the opening cavatina 
of Anna, “Comg innocente giovane,”—the two 
cavatinas assi to the tenor (Percy),— the 
‘“‘Vivi tu,” which is a gem ‘of the first water, are 
lessgns to modern ballad-writers, if they choose to 
recollect that simple melody is the passport to the 





heart, rather than elaborate and boisterous accom- 
paniments. In the recitatives there are dramatic 
points of the most stirring nature, proving that the 
composer had aimed at individuality of character. 
The choral combinations are rich, at times attaining 
no ordinary power. Two quintets and a terzetto 
are replete with skill as to the voicing, and most 
effective as regards the conflicting emotions of 
the characters. When Donizetti, in his latest 
operas, adopted French forms, he was less happy 
than in his earlier works, where he was more 
natural and spontaneous. The orchestral art in 
‘Anna Bolena’ is not strained or stilted; we 
fancy, however, that Sir Michael Costa has re- 
touched the original score, which was not formerly 
so amplified as it now is, ‘Anna Bolena’ would 
hold its ground if the interpretation of it included 
three great artists as soprano, tenor, and basso, and 
the singers in the less prominent parts had average 
ability. It is an opera which will not bear a 
weak execution. Certainly the cast specified in 
Mr. Mapleson’s Prospectus would have proved 
more satisfactory than the present one, with two 
exceptions, as Signor Antonucci could not have 
competed with Signor Agnesi as Henry the Eighth, 
nor Madame Léon-Duval with Madame Sinico as 
Lady Jane Seymour; but if Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini had been the Page, and Signor Nicolini 
Percy, there would have been reason to rejoice. 
Better still if M. Capoul had been selected for 
the tenor; and, as Signor Nicolini and M. Capoul 
have departed, why not have fallen back on 
either Signor Fancelli or Signor Vizzani? Signor 
Prudenza is a veteran, steeped in conventionality, 
with a hard, harsh organ, which is penetrating 
enough in concerted pieces, but, being destitute 
of charm, fatigues the ear. His intonation is also 
precarious. The “ Vivi tu” failed, of course. Malle. 
Fernandez has a sympathetic mezzo-soprano voice, 
and phrases nicely, but she is but a novice, al- 
though a very promising one, and the lack of 
decision in her acting was also to be remarked in 
her singing. Madame Sinico fairly shared in the 
honours with Mdlle. Tietjens bestowed so enthu- 
siastically in the fine duet between the Queen and 
Lady Jane Seymour—“ Sul suo capo aggravi.” The 
Anna Bolena of the German prima donna is 
more characterized by power than by pathos; it 
is a vigorous embodiment of the wronged Queen, 
which would tell more were there a larger infusion 
of delicacy and refinement. In the level passages the 
powerful voice of Mdlle. Tietjens created a sensa- 
tion ; in the execution of the florid scales addi- 
tional neatness and precision were required. But 
any comments in the way of depreciation of a 
very energetic delineation are made more with 
reference to Anna Bolenas of the purely Italian 
school of by-gone times, than to the artists of 
to-day ; for it is doubtful whether any other singer 
could now be found to realize as efficiently the 
part of Anna Bolena as the present representative. 
Average ability was displayed by the artists we 
have named, including Signori Rinaldini and 
Caravoglia: but there was one triumph achieved, 
and this was the “creation” of the eighth Harry by 
Signor Agnesi. Since the arrival of the French 
basso this season he has taken much _ higher 
ground than he ever occupied in Paris. He has 
been singing sacred as well as secular music with 
a breadth of style, a vigour of expression, and a 
finish of execution, which have not been approached 
since the death of Lablache. The voice of Signor 
Agnesi is essentially French in its timbre, but his 
method is of the highest Italian school. As 
Henry the Eighth he looked as if he had stepped 
out of one of Holbein’s frames, so marvellously 
accurate was the portraiture. In every action, 
movement, and gesture there was the realization 
of the King, who would have been as ready to bea 
Grand Inquisitor as he was to be a Defender of the 
Faith. A finer piece of acting, combined with 
consummate skill in singing, the lyric stage has 
for a long time not witnessed. It is much to be 
regretted that ‘Anna Bolena’ was not produced 
at an earlier period of the season, as with another 
tenor in the part of Percy, and a more accurate 
mise-en-scene than the present one, Donizetti’s fine 
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opera would have proved highly attractive. Signor 
Verdi has availed himself of many points in the 
‘ Anna Bolena,’ which has a marked individuality, 
and in fact was the first opera by Donizetti wherein 
he had freed himself from the Rossinian impressions 
found in his earliest productions. 





CONCERTS. 


Tne final Italian Opera Concert was given at 
the Crystal Palace last Saturday, under the direc- 
tion of Herr Manns. The singers were, Madame 
Alboni, Mdlle. Léon-Duval, Mdlle. Bauermeister ; 
Signori Vizzani, Mendioroz, Rocca, Foli, and Mr. 
Bentham. The Observer endorses a suggestion 
made in these columns, that, instead of having 
recitals of the familiar works of Mozart and Beet- 
hoven, which are constantly heard, with stage 
action, at the opera-houses, comparatively unknown 
productions might be recited. In addition to the 
répertoire of Mozart, there is that of Weber ; there 
are operas by Cimarosa, Cherubini, Rossini, Xc., 
which amateurs would be delighted to hear. 
There is no chance of having them produced 
by listless Impresarios, either ignorant of their 
existence or being quite indisposed to venture out 
of the beaten track, and Mr. Grove, who has done 
so much for the resuscitation and importation of 
orchestral pieces, might create a fresh circle of in- 
terest in the production of operatic music with 
which the general public is unacquainted. 

The last Italian Opera Concert, in the Royal 
Albert Hall, will be given this afternoon (the 5th 
of August). The artists announced are, Mesdames 
Tietjens, Alboni, Sinico, Léon-Duval, Fernandez, 
and Marimon; Mr. Bentham, Signori Prudenza, 
Vizzani, Fancelli, Agnesi, Mendioroz, Caravoglia, 
Zoboli, and Foli. Signor Dodoni, a new tenor, 
from St. Petersburg, will also make his début. 
M. Sainton will conduct the full band and chorus 
of Her Majesty’s Opera. 

Although Mr. Willis has not quite completed 
the great organ in the Royal Albert Hall, the 
performances on the instrument have been attract- 
ing numerous visitors. On Sunday last, Mr. Best 
performed a selection of sacred music. The foreign 
organists of note who have given recitals are, Herr 
Johann Lohr, from Pesth, Herr G. W. Heintze, 
from Stockholm, and Herr Anton Bruckner, from 
Vienna. Bach’s Fugues are naturally in the 
ascendant in all the programmes; but works by 
Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, M. Lemmens, Hesse, 
Petsch, Meyerbeer, Chopin, Liszt, Gottschalk, and 
others, have also been executed by the organists. 








Musical Gossip. 

“Her Magesty’s Opera” will close this even- 
ing (Saturday) with Donizetti's ‘Anna Bolena,’ 
the second representation of which took place on 
Thursday. Mdlle. Marimon, after her performance 
of Maria, in ‘La Figlia,’ last Monday, left London 
for Paris: her voice ha: only partially recovered, 
and the Belgian artiste will require a long rest to 
restore it, to enable her to sing the trying tours 
de force, an over-indulgence in which, since her 
début in 1857 in Paris, has probably led to her 
fatigue this season at Drury Lane. Our summary 
of the season will appear in next week’s Atheneum. 

Tue début of an English vocalist at the Crystal 
Palace as Maria, in the English adaptation of 
Donizetti’s ‘ Figlia, was announced for Thursday, 
too late for notice in our present issue. The young 
lady, who is named Miss Marie Rossetti, has sung 
with success in Italy. 

Mr. Joun Etta has concluded his season of 
La Societa Lirica, the programmes of which have 
included selections from Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin,’ 
Méhul’s ‘Joseph,’ Weber's ‘ Preciosa’ &c. There 
is much more chance of hearing novelties at 
amateur concerts than in those organized by 
professors, and as for the Opera-house Directors, 
they think that if they produce one new work or a 
revival at the fag-end of the season, they have 
achieved wonders. 

A We su Eisteddfodd has proved the means of 
discovering a young composer of promise. His 





name is Joseph Parry; he had worked in America 
in an iron-foundry, and through Mr. Brinley 
Richards and Sir Sterndale Bennett, who were 
struck with a chorus composed at a competition 
at the Eisteddfodd of Swansea, joined the Royal 
Academy of Music as a pupil. He has taken a 
musical degree at the University of Cambridge, 
and is now returning to the United States to 
practise his profession. 

A CANADIAN young artiste, who has sung at 
Malta under the name of Signora Albani, but 
whose real name is Emma La Jeunesse, and who 
has studied at Milan, has been engaged at the 
Royal Italian Opera for three years, and will make 
her début next season in ‘ Lucia’ or the ‘Sonnam- 
bula.’ 

Tue death of Herr Carl Tausig, at Leipzig, is 
announced. He was only in his thirtieth year. 
As a pianist, his powers of execution were pro- 
digious. He was very popular throughout Germany, 
and his concerts proved as attractive as those of 
Herr Rubenstein. As the latter has retired, Herr 
Van Bulow may now be regarded as the most 
skilful executant of the age. 

M. Capout has left England for the United 
States, where he will appear as tenor in the operatic 
tour of Mdlle. Nilsson, which will commence in 
New York in September. 

Ow the 27th of July a Grand Concert was given 
in aid of the Society for Distressed Musicians, of 
Brussels, at the Vaux-Hall, by the orchestra of the 
Théatre Royal de la Monnaie, with the assistance 
of MM. Duhem and Poncelet, and of the Société 
Orphéon, directed by M. Edouard Bauwens. The 
orchestra, conducted by M. Singelée, played the 
overture to ‘Le Capitaine Henriot, by M. F. A. 
Gevaert, the fantasia ‘ Moise’ by M. Charles 
Hanssens, and the new March by Wagner. Three 
choruses, to which the first prize and the prize of 
honour had been awarded at the great competition 
of choral music at Ghent, were performed by the 
Société Orphéon. 





DRAMA 
sees 
STRAND THEATRE. 

AFrTeR a short absence occupied with a visit to 
America, Mr. J. 8. Clarke returned on Saturday 
last to the Strand Theatre. The part chosen for 
his re-appearance was the same in which he was 
last seen, that, namely, of Dr. Pangloss, in the ‘ Heir- 
at-Law.’ Colman’s clever five-act farce, for such 
the piece in fact is, has been compressed into three 
acts, the sentimental interest being wisely reduced 
to very small dimensions. In its new shape the 
piece is exceedingly amusing, causing during its 
performance laughter more frequent and more 
unrestrained than has for many years been heard 
in a London theatre. For this result the acting 
of Mr. Clarke is principally responsible. To a 
mobility of face such as no living actor possesses, 
Mr. Clarke adds genuine sense of fun, and a power 
of being supremely ridiculous while keeping clear 
of vulgarity. Doctor Pangloss, the character that 
Colman named after the sanguine instructor of 
Candide, is.a part with which an actor may take 
liberties. From the time when Fawcett first played 
it to the Lord Duberley of Suett, the Dick Dowlas 
of Palmer, and the Zekiel Homespun of Munden, 
down to the present time, each succeeding actor 
has done with it pretty well what he pleased. 
Many playgoers still remember how comic the part 
was in the hands of Harley. Mr. Clarke preserves 
many traditions, but exaggerates the extravagance 
of the character in a way that separates his perform- 
ance from that of all his predecessors. His get-up 
is exactly that of Dr. Syntax. His look of astonish- 
ment at the various errors into which his noble 
patron, Lord Duberley, is betrayed in his written 
and spoken style, and his irrepressible delight at 
the prospect of certain revenue which fate opens 
out before him, are as droll as they can be. 
Mr, Clarke’s play is always farcical and extravagant, 
and liable to the censure of the sticklers for prece- 
dent. His impersonation is, however, wholly void of 





coarseness, and has many admirable characteristics 
the best, perhaps, being that it is irresistibly 
funny. So longas Dr. Pangloss is on the stage the 
audience is convulsed with laughter. The other 
parts were not very cleverly sustained. Mr 
Crouch showed some animation as Dick Dowlas 
Mr. Turner was Lord Duberley, Mrs. Raymond 
Lady Duberley, Miss Swanborough Cicily Home- 
spun, and Miss Louise Claire Caroline Dormer. 
The sentimental characters of the play are 
not very skilfully drawn by Colman, and the 
morality so rigidly enforced bears a suspicious 
resemblance to lacquer. The comic side, however, 
is thoroughly good. Supported by such a per- 
formance as that of Mr. Clarke, ‘ The Heir-at-Law’ 
goes well even when no keen sense of comic acting 
is shown by the other members of the corps. 
Mr. Byron’s burlesque of ‘ Eily O'Connor’ has 
also been revived. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Durine the time when the Comédie Francaise 
was in England, the news that its very existence was 
menaced was known tous. We held it back, hoping 
that M. Got would recall the resignation he had 
despatched, and that a turn of Fortune’s wheel 
would save the most interesting and effective insti- 
tution of Old France. We regret to hear that M. 
Got’s resignation has been accepted, and that in a 
few months the great comedian will follow M. 
Regnier into private life. M.Got’s retirement will, it 
is anticipated, be succeeded by that of MM. Leroux 
and Maubant. Madame Favart and M. Delaunay 
have accepted a lengthened engagement in Russia. 
The strength of the company will accordingly be 
seriously reduced. To fill up the losses new engage- 
ments will probably be made. Those of M. Berton 
pere, of M. Geoffroy, the well-known depicter of 
bourgeois life, Madame Fargueil and Madame 
Desclée, are the most probable. The wisdom of 
some of these engagements is unquestionable. It 
is difficult to understand why Madame Fargueil, 
for instance, has remained so long outside the gates 
of the national theatre. M. Got’s engagement will 
terminate on the 18th of January, 1872. 


One after another the West-End houses are 
closing. The season at the Lyceum and Court 
Theatres terminated on Saturday last. That at 
the Royalty will finish this evening. A week 
more will see a suspension of performances at the 
Prince of Wales’s. Of the twenty-one West-End 
theatres, a third will then be open. 

Mr. Penyincton and Miss Amy Sedgewick 
have appeared at the Standard Theatre, in ‘The 
Lady of Lyons’ and ‘One Good Turn deserves 
Another’; Mr. Pennington has also played in 
‘Richard the Third.” <A new farce, entitled ‘ The 
Dichbon Trial,’ is among the week’s novelties at 
this house. 

WE understand that Mr. Shepherd will shortly 
re-open the Surrey Theatre. 

M. Hervé is in Paris, and has signed an engage- 
ment to prepare a new opéra-bouffe fer his old 
home, Les Folies Parisiennes. 

‘ FERNANDE’ has been revived ‘at the Gymnase, 
‘I/Héritage de M. Plumet’ at the Vaudeville, and 
‘Vingt Ans aprés’ at the Chatelet. In the piece 
last named, M. Melingue has resumed the character 
of D’Artagnan, intimately associated with his 
reputation ; M. Lacressonniére has played Charles 
the First, and M. Clément Just, Cromwell. 

Tue title of the new féerie in preparation at the 
Menus Plaisirs is ‘Le Puits qui Chante.’ 

Tue actors of the Bouffes Parisiens are at present 
at Toulouse, where M. and Madame Montrouge 
have been playing ‘Le Sire de Barbe-Bleue’ and 
‘Les Gammes d’Oscar.” Malle. Déjazet has taken 
her farewell of Brussels in ‘ M. Garat.’ 

Herr Mosentuat has finished a new five-act 
comedy, entitled ‘Madeleine Morel,’ which will 
shortly be produced on the stage. 








To CorrEsPonDENts. —J. D.—J, A. S.—T. G.—H. S.— 
B. E. B.—received. 
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duction by a Series of Examples to the Study of the Latin 
Language. By JOSIAH WRIGHT, M.A., late Head 
Master of Sutton Coldfield School. 


INSIDE PARIS DURING the SIEGE. 


By an OXFORD GRADUATE. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 


“A really interesting, impartial, amusing, and well-written 
book on the siege.” —Standard. 





SECOND EDITION, revised and enlarged, Svo. 10s. 6d. 


A DIGEST of FACTS relating to the 
TREATMENT and Utilisation of Sewage. By Professor 
CORFIELD, M.A. M.B. Oxon. 

** Mr. Corfield’s work is entitled to rank as a standard autho- 
rity, no less than as a convenient handbook, on all matters 
relating to sewage.” —Atheneum. 





SECOND EDITION, revised, to which Nores have been 
added, in reference and reply to Darwin’s ‘ Descent of Man.’ 
Crown 8vo. 9s. just ready, 

The GENESIS of SPECIES. By St. 


GEORGE M{VART, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 


Immediately, in extra feap. Svo. price 6s. 


A SECOND SERIES of BISHOP 
TEMPLE’S SERMONS, preached in the Chapel of Rugby 
School, 1862—1867. (First Series, Cheaper Edition, 4s. 6d.) 


The LIFE of ANTHONY ASHLEY 
COOPER, FIRST EARL of SHAFTESBURY, 1621—1683. 
By W. D. CHRISTIE, formerly Her Majesty's Minister to 
the Argentine Confederation and to Brazil. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. with Portraits, 24s. 

“No biography of modern times, whether we regard its 
literary merit, its strict impartiality, or its laborious research, 
is likely to make a more favourable impression than that which 
is now before us. While Mr. Christie's volumes remind us of 
that most interesting work, Stanhope’s ‘ Life of Pitt,’ we see 
in the life of Shaftesbury even more to commend: it is the 
result of great labour and unflagging diligence ; it is the work 
of a man who for years has had his subject at and by 
heart.” —Standard. 





Macmittan Co. London. 


AT LAST: a Christmas in the West 


Indies. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. crown Svo. 21s. 
* A couple of particularly pleasant volumes.” 


Fortnightly Review. 

“In every way worthy to be classed among his happiest 
productions.” —Standard. 

“The book is both instructive and amusing. Mr. Kingsley’s 
powers of observation and description are great, and both 
botanist and zoologist will acknowledge that he has used eyes 
and pen to good account in order to produce this book, which 
will be very interesting, and attractive alike to the scientific 
naturalist, the politician, and the general reader.” —Clobe. 


CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, Tra- 
gedian. 
By JULIAN CHARLES YOUNG, M.A., Rector of 
Ilmington. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits and 
Sketches, 21s. 


“ Mr. Young is one of those pleasant diarists who, it is to be 
feared, are rapidly becoming as extinct as the delightful letter- 
writers of a past age..... In this budget of anecdotes, fables, 
and gossip, old and new, relative to Scott, Moore, Chalmers, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Croker, Mathews, the Third and 
Fourth Georges, Bowles, Beckford, Lockhart, Wellington, 
Peel, Louis Napoleon, D'Orsay, Dickens, Thackeray, Louis 
Blanc, Gibson, Constable, and Stanfield (the list might be much 
extended), the reader must be hard indeed to please who cannot 
find entertainment.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The volumes abound with anecdotes of Byron, Scott, 
Wordsworth, and other famous literary men, and with extracts 
from the editor's own diary through a long series of eventful 


classes likely to afford interest to the reader. Like ‘The Diary 
of Crabb Robinson,’ this book is one not merely to be read 
through once, but to be returned to again and again as a fund 
of lively and amusing anecdotes and picturesque sketching 
among characters of a bygone and famous generation.” 
Standard. 


Cheap Edition, complete in One Volume, crown 8vo. with 
Maps and Plans, price 6s. 


The DAILY NEWS CORRESPON- 


1870-71. Edited with Notes and Comments. 


New and Cheaper Edition, Globe Svo. 2s. 6d. 
OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. 


Mrs. NORTON. (Just ready. 


“One of the pleasantest and healthiest stories of modern 
fiction.” —Globe. 


New and Cheaper Edition, Globe Svo. 2s. 6d. 


OLIPHANT. [This day. 


SPRING COMEDIES: Stories. 
Lady BARKER. 
Contents.—A Wedding Story—A Stupid Story—A Scotch 
Story—A Man’s Story. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


By 


POEMS. By the Archbishop of Dublin. 


Collected and arranged anew. Fcap. 8vo. 73. 6d. 


Mrs. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL. 


Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s 6d. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S COMPLETE 


POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. extra feap. 8vo. each 6s. 


The LADY of LA GARAYE. By the 


Hon. Mrs. NORTON. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE By 


COVENTRY PATMORE. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





A Memoir, with Extracts from his Son’s Journal. | 


DENCE of the WAR between GERMANY and FRANCE, | 


A SON of the SOIL. By Mrs.| 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


OR 


The ALBERT N’YANZA GREAT BASIN 
of the NILE, and EXPLORATION of the NILE 
SOURCES. By Sir 8S. W. BAKER, F.R.G.S. New and 
eo ga Edition. Crown 8vo. with Maps and LIllustra- 
lions, 6s. 


The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYS- 


SYNIA, and the SWORD HUNTERS of the HAMRAN 
ARABS. By Sir S. W. BAKER. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 6s. 


GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of 
Travel through English-Speaking Countries during 1866-7. 
By Sir C. W. DILKE, M.P. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A YEAR’S JOURNEY through CEN- 


TRAL and EASTERN ARABIA in 1862-3. By W. G. 
PALGRAVE. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


| The SCENERY of SCOTLAND, viewed 


in Connexion with its PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. with Illus- 
trations and Geological Map, 10s. 6d. 


HOLIDAYS in HIGH LANDS; or, 


Rambles and Incidents in Search of Alpine Plants. By 
the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, Globe 8vo. 6s. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATORE. By 
the Rev, HUGH MACMILLAN, Fifth Edition, Glo 





years, during which he mingled with men of all ranks and A PAINTER’S CAMP in the HIGH- 


LANDS. By P. G. HAMERTON. Cheaper Edition. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 


The POPULATION of an OLD PEAR 
TREE. From the French of E. VAN BRUYSSEL. 
Edited by the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ Feap. 
8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


PICTURES of COTTAGE LIFE in the 
Sane a By MARGARET E. POOLE. 


| REALMAH. By the Author of ‘Friends 


in Council.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


| MALBONE: an Oldport Romance. By 


| T. W. HIGGINSON. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


| TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By 


an OLD BOY. With 60 Illustrations, square cloth gilt, 
| 10s. 6d.; with 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 


GOLDEN TREASURY EDITION, 4s. 6d. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2s. 


TOM BROWN at OXFORD. 
a bales 


The SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE; 


or, the Long Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. By 
the Author of ‘Tom Brown’s School Days.’ Cheaper 
Issue, square cloth, illustrated by Doyle, 3s. 6d. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

WESTWARD HO! 6s. The WATER BABIES. 6s. 

TWO YEARS AGO. 6s. HYPATIA. 68, 

YEAST. 5s. ALTON LOCKE. 4s. 6d. 
HEREWARD the WAKE. 6s. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author 


the 


With Mlustra- 





of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. , The DOVE in the EAGLE'S 
6s. NEST. 6s. 


|The TRIAL. 6s. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. 65. 


| CLEVER WOMAN of the 
FAMILY. 6s. 


|The CAGED LION, 6s. 


HEARTSEASE. 6s. 
The YOUNG STEPMOTHER. 
6s. 


HOPES and FEARS. 6s. 
The DAISY CHAIN. 6s. 





MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON. 
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SCOTT CENTENARY CELEBRATION.—IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 
“SCOTT AND ABBOTSFORD, 1°71—1871.” 
One Volume. crown 8vo. uniform with the Centenary Edition of the 
Waverley Novels, illustrated with 15 Plates, price 78. 6d. 
HE CENTENARY MEMORIAL of SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. By C. 8S. M. LOCKHART. 
London: Virtue & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





This day, in crown 8vo. 2 vols. price 248. 
HANDBOOK of BRITISH FUNGI, with 
DESCRIPTIONS of all the SPECIES, and ILLUS- 
TRATIONS Ke the GENERA. By M. C. COOKE, M.A. 
‘Macmillan & Co. London. 


STRAHAN & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


——~—— 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW : 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 
28. 6d. Monthly. 
Contents for AUGUST. 
1. The BEARING of INFALLIBILITY on RELIGIOUS TRUTH. 
By the Rev. Father Dalgairns. 
2. The LAND QUESTION. By George Odger. 
3. The COMEDIE FRANGAISE. By Lady Pollock. 
4. WHAT is DEATH? By the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
5. OPTIMISM and PESSIMISM; or, the Problem of Evil. By Pro- 
fessor Frohschammer, of Munich. 
6. The. ay of St. JOHN andthe APOCALYPSE. First Paper. 
By Professor Milligan. 
7. WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. By Henry G. Hewlett. 
8. ON a FUTURE STATE. By the late Professor Grote. 





New Book by the Author of ‘ Gina's Baby.’ 
The COOLIE: his Rights and Wrongs. 


Notes of a Journey to British Guiana ; with a Review of the System, 
and of the recent Commission of Inquiry. By the Author of ‘ Ginx’s 
Baby.’ Post 8vo. 16s. 


Bayard Taylor's ‘ Faust.’ 
FAUST: a Tragedy. By Johann Wolfgang 


von GOETHE. Translated, in the we Capua Metres, by BAYARD 
TAYLOR. Vol. I. Post 8vo. 12s. 





New Story by the Author of ‘Stone Edge.’ 
FERNYHURST COURT: an Every-day 


Story. By the Author of ‘ Stone Edge.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 





THIRD EDITION. 


MEMORIALS of AGNES ELIZABETH 
JONES. By her SISTER. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 68. 
*“*A touching and beautiful history. The introduction, by Miss 
Nightingale, ‘should read like a trumpet-call in the ears of any lady 
who is conscious of a similar vocation.”—(uardian. 





SERMONS, chiefly on Subjects from the 
Sunday Lessons. By the Rev. HENRY WHITEHEAD, M.A 
Crown 8vo. 68. 


BENONI BLAKE, M.D. By the Author of 
* Peasant Life in the North.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2le. 

“The minister, case-hardened by the passionate regrets of his early 
life, and thawed again in his age by the tenderness of his son: the true- 
hearted country maiden, little instructed in the shallow information 
of the memory, but rich in the spiritual education which enables her 
to rate human affections at their due importance, to be satisfied with 
nothing short of the higheet union love can give, and to keep her heart 
restrained until she earns it, are two pictures which are worthy of any 
master in the art of fiction. The knowledge of the locality described is 
most thorough ; and the Scotch peasants, with their odd humour and 
quaint prejudices, are capitally sketched.”— Atheneum. 


The SONGSTRESSES of SCOTLAND. By 
SARAH TYTLER and J. L. WATSON. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


“Our readers will find in these attractive and useful volumes more 


subjects of interest than in a whole circulating library of novels. 
Atheneum. 


The ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY of the 
NEW TESTAMENT: a Study for the Present Crisis in the Church 
of England. By the Rev. G. A. JACUB, D.D., late Head Master of 
Christ! 's Hospital. Post 8vo. 16s. 

“Dr. Jacob has for his object to direct attention to the really 
primitive forms of Christian ordinances as they may be gathered from 
the New Testament itself. In the course of seven chapters, he reviews 
the Scriptural and earliest Patristic evidence on the points at issue; 
and it should especially be pointed out how flimsy many of the super- 
stitious claims he controverts are made to appear when, a8 a cool, but 
ripe, scholar, he examines in the original the Scriptural texts by which 
it is endeavoured, to support them. The eighth chapter is entitled 

and Conclusion,’ and is very sensible and very temperate.” 
Westminster Review. 


SHOEMAKERS’ VILLAGE. By Henry 

HOLBEACH. 2 vols. post 8vo. 168. 

“A really clever book.”—Saturday Review. 

“We must content ourselves with calling attention to this very 
simple, yet delightful ot overflowing with humour which is entirely 
its, own Westminster w. 

“There are many scenes and bits of description in these volumes 
which are worthy of Robert Browning or Mrs. Vliphant, while the 
separate characterizations of the ‘Shoemakers’ Village’ reveal real 
power.”—British Quarterly Review. 


WALKS in ROME. By Augustus J. C. 
HARE. Second Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2!s. 


“The best handbook of the city and enviruns of Rome ever published. 
--Cannot be too much commended.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 











Strawan & Co. 56, Ludgate hill. 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


gi tay READING and SPELLING, in 
Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, b: which 
Dissyllabies are rendered as easy as Honceyliabies. sf 
57th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 


BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 316th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 


BUTTER'S GRADUAL PRIMER, with Engrav- 


ings. 48th Edition. Price 6d. 


London: Simpkin & Co.; Whitta! 
and all other Booksellers. ae She Seapeane Ss 


DUCATIONAL WORKS by Dr. WILLIAM 
AVIS, B.A. (Univ. Lond.) 
“ The an best books ever issued.” —Patriot. 








1. The BOOK of POETRY for SCHOOLS and 
FAMILIES. New Edition. Containing a large number of 
choice Extracts from our Poets from RB downwards, 
together with brief Notes = ‘oom Life and principal Works of each 
writer. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 

2. The COMPLETE ENCLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK. New Edition. For Home and School use, 
containing, in carefully graduated Spelling Lessons, a com yond 
view of all the Difficulties and ercantantiies of the English 
mee copious Dictation Exercises. Royal 18mo. strong 
cloth, 1s. 


3. The COMPLETE BOOK of ARITHMETICAL 
EXAMPLES. Royal 18mo. strong cloth, 1s. 4d. KEY, 22. 

4, The COMPLETE BOOK of ARITHMETICAL 
EXAMPLES, and KEY, bound together, 3s. 


Full Si ie Dr. _Davis’s various Works may be had free on 
PP to Park, Bristol. 


London : bey Marshall & Co.; and through all Booksellers in 
the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LL.D. F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S, 


WITH THE NEW BOUNDARIES OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 
AND OTHER RECENT INFORMATION, 











I. 
THE ROYAL ATLAS 


OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. With Indices to 
each Map, comprising neariy 150,000 Names of Places contained in 
the Atlas. In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, 51. 158. 6d. Dedi- 
cated by Special Permission to Her Majesty. 


Il. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


45 Maps, clearly Printed and carefully ae with General Index. 
In imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, 2l. . 6d. Dedicated by 
Permission to H.R.H. the Prince of W: ales. 


III, 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 
ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE 


GEOGRAPHY. A New and Enlarged Edition, suited to the beet 
Text-Books, with Geographical information brought up to the time 
of publication. 26 Maps, Surv, and aw printed in colours, 
with Index. Imperial 8vo. half bound, 128 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Tilustrating, in 2! ase “3 on inal Dest 8, the Hlementary, Facts 
of seo peeaGh Pay, TEOROLOGY, NA- 

TURA 1istoRry, we ~ and Evi arged Edition, aR 
4 New Ma ape a sae om -press. 20 Coloured Maps. Imperial 8vo. 
half boun 


- 

ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. A New and 

Enlarged Edition. 21 Coloured. Vises, With an Elementary 

Survey of the Heavens, desig ment to this 

E Dp. ke. . Professor of Astronomy 

and Director of the eaecken in the University of Glasgow. 
Imperial 8vo. half bound, 12s. 6d. 


ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 





A New and 7 Edition. 23 Coloured Maps. Imperial 8vo. | 


half bound, 12s. 6 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENER AL 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Junior 
Classes ; including a MAP of CANAAN and ‘PALESTINE, with 
General Index. 8vo. half bound, 52. 





Wm. Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





[HE ROYAL EDITION of DON PASQUALE, 
e aun and, English Words, is Ready This Day, Price 
Boosey & Co. 





Just published, with Map and Illustrations, feap. 4s. 64, 


S# ETLAND : Descriptive and Historical. Being 
a Graduation Thesis on the Inhabitants of the Shetland Islands, 
ens ie ee el Description of that Country. By ROBERT 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Aberdeen: Lewis Smith. 





New Edition, 5s. 12mo. cloth, 
OOLOGY for SCHOOLS, with 350 Illustrations, 
By ROBERT PATTERSON, F. R. 8. 
Part I—INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS .. .. 3. 6d. 
Part Il.—-VERTEBRATE ANIMALS +e «+ Ba. Od. 
“One of the most valuable contributi ff 
more extended cultivation of Natural pwnd eg rend ter > te 
ls of Natural fi 
Belfast: Simms & M° ar, London Longmans & Co _ 





In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Ch 
Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, City of ie on Schoot 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Acai demy, 


[DELILLE'S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner's Own French Book. 2s.—Key to the 


same, 28. 

Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 

French Grammar. 53. 6d.—Key to the same, 3s. 

Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 

Modeles de Poésie. 6s. 

Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 

A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





This day is published, price 1s. 


HE ORIGINAL MS. of BURNS'S ‘TAM 
O’SHANTER’ and ‘THE LAMENT of MARY, QUEEN 


of SCOTS. 
Reproduced by the Photo-Chromo-Lith Process. 
With an Introduction by MOY THOMAS, and a Glossary. 


London: Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C.; Menzies, Edin- 
burgh; and all Booksellers. 


N ot OTICE, -- THE PHOTO-CHROMO-LITH 
OCESS. A new System of Photo and Chromo Lithography. 

By thie poo Copies of Vriginal Drawings, Engravings, Manu- 
script, Old ments, Music, Plans, Lace, Patterns, &c., have been 
taken, the Size oft the Original, and in an Enlarged and] Reduced Form, 
and the cost of the Engraver or Li has been 


saved. 

* The “ Photo-Chromo-Lith ” Process posses: ie gree reat advantage of 
accuracy in reproduction, being a facsimile a > e Ke: copy, 
ra) ome Be of execution, and economy wit while the 
onal copy is in no 7 damaged. The ** Phot eChrome-Lith” Process 
is also applied to all kinds of Commercial Lithography. 

E. J. Frawncis, Took’ 's-court, Chancery-lane, E.C., where Specimens 
mee ae seen, and Prospectuses, containing Opinions of the Press, 
obtaine 


DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign News- 
papers and Periodicals. 
*,* Terms for transacting business, and Lists of London Papers, to 
be had on application to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 














LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
Charles Dickens, jun.—Advertisements for All the Year Round 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 
Apaws & Fraxcis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd of each 
Month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S PRO- 
CEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, B.C. 





The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers 
IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
On the First of every Month, 
HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD- 
SHAW: by Alpl —"; ee and Tabular Arrangement.—Adver- 


tisements should 
ADAMS + aS 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 








Next Week will be Published, 


RUSTOW’S 


WAR FOR THE RHINE 
ITS POLITICAL AND 


FRONTIER, 1870: 


MILITARY HISTORY. 


Translated by JOHN LAYLAND NEEDHAM, 
Lieutenant Royal Marine Artillery. 
By PERMISSION, FROM THE GERMAN OF 
Ww. RUSTOW, 


Colonel in the Swiss Army ; formerly Captain in the Prassian Army ; 


Author of ‘The German Military Dictionary,’ 


‘The Strategy of the Nineteenth Century,’ &c. 


Vou. I. price 10s. 6d. with MAPS and PLANS. To be completed in 3 vols. 8vo. 
WitttaM Birackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE MILITARY AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, 


WITH THE 


“ORDRES DE BATAILLE.” 


By Colonel A. BORBSTAEDT and Major F. DWYER. 
ILLUSTRATED BY PLANS AND MAPS, 


CONTAINING 
The CHAIN of POLITICAL EVENTS that LED up to the DECLARATION of WAR. 


The MILITARY STATISTICS bearing on the ORGANIZATION and STRENGTH of the HOSTILE 
ARMIES. 

A GENERAL STRATEGICAL VIEW of the THEATRE of WAR, and DETAILED ACCOUNTS 
of all the principal OPERATIONS and ACTIONS. 


Colonel von Borbstaedt, the Editor of the Militair Wochenblatt, a periodical belonging to the Prussian General Staff, and 
published by authority, has had access to the most valuable Official Documents. His Work on the Campaign of 1866 procured 
for him a reputation as a military author; the public may therefore rely on having a clear and correct History of the War. 
Major Dwyer, favourably known as a military author in Germany and England, has undertaken the task of rendering the Work 
into English, with special reference to the Military Questions in this country. 


London: AsHER & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


An Illustrated Monthly. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 
No. 49, for AUGUST, Now Ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


LETTERS on IN TERNATI ONAL RELATIONS, 


before and during the War of 1870. By the TIMES CORRESPONDENT at Berlin. Reprinted, by permission, from 
the Times, with considerable Additions. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Fitzgerald, 


Author of ‘ The Life of David Garrick,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day. 
OUR LIVING POETS. By H. Buxton | MOORLAND and STREAM. By W. Barry. 


FORMAN. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Now ready. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. (Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
OLD AS THE HILLS. By Douglas Morey Ford. 


8 vols. [Ready this day. 








NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER, 


LADY JUDITH. By Justin M‘Carthy, Author of 


‘The Waterdale Neighbours,’ &c, 3 vols. [Nearly ready. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘GEOFFRY HAMLYN.’ 


OLD MARGARET. By Henry Kingsley, Author 


of ‘ Kavenshoe,’ ‘Geoffry Hamlyn,’ &c. 2 vols. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farjeon. 
NOTICE —A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘The ROMANCE of WAR, 


ONLY AN ENSIGN. By James Grant, Author of 


‘The Romance of War,’ ‘Lady Wedderburne’s Wish,’ &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
NOT WOOED, BUT WON. Bythe Author | CLARA DELAMAINE. By Alex. Wm. 


of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols, | CUNNINGHAM. In3 vols. 


SENTENCED by FATE: a New Novel. By | 


SELWYN EYRE. 3 vols. 
MY HEROINE: a New Stcry. 1 vol. 
FAMILY PRIDE. By the Author of ‘Olive 


Varcoe,’ ‘ Simple asa Dove,’ &c. 3 vols. 


MADAME LA MARQUISE. Bythe 


Author of ‘ Altogether Wrong,’ &. 3 vols. 


HARRY DISNEY: an Autobiography. | | FAIRLY WON;; or, the Heiress wf, Ender- 


Edited by ATHOLL DE WALDEN. 3 vols. leigh. By H.8. E. 3 vols. 


SUNDERED LIVES. By Wypbert Reeve, Author 


3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


“ Perhaps we have said enough about ‘Clara Delamaine’ to show 
that we highly commend it as a well-written tale.”—Graphic. 


FAIR PASSIONS. By the Hon. Mrs. 


PIGOTT-CARLETON. 3 vols. 


|The CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN; or, 


Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND. 1 vol. 
Memoirs of Mr. ghtly. By Piast . 


of the Comedies ‘Won at Last,’ ‘ Not so Bad after All,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
The PRUSSIAN SPY. By V. Valmont. 2 vols. 
(Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND 
COUNTRY READING. 


——~+>-— 
Mr. Morris’s Great Poem. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE: 


A Poem, in Four Parts. 
(SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, and WINTER.) 
Now complete in 4 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, price 2l., or separately — 
Sixth Edition, 
Pants I. and II. (Spring and Summer), 16s. 

Fourth Edition, 

Part III. (Autumn), 12s. 
Third Edition, 

Part IV. (Winter), 12s. 


*,* These Volumes contain Twenty-five Tales in Verse. 


Times. 

“We must own that the minute attention Mr. Morris bestows om 
scenic details he also applies to the various phases of human emotion, 
and ofttimes he fills the eyes with sudden sorrowless tears of sympathy 
with some homely trouble aptly rendered, or elevates our thoughts 
with themes charming in their pure simplicity, and strong with deep 
pathos.” 

Saturday Review. 

“A thorough purity of thought and language characterizes Mr. 
Morris,....and ‘The Earthly Paradise’ is thereby adapted for convey- 
ing to our wives and daughters a refined, though not diluted, version 
of those wonderful creations of Greek fancy which the rougher sex 
alone is permitted to imbibe at first hand. Yet in achieving this puri- 
fication Mr. Morris has not imparted tameness into his versions. The 
impress of familiarity with classic fable is stamped on his pages, and 
echoes of the Greek are wafted to us from afar both delicately and 
imperceptibly .. ..Suffice it to say, that we have enjoyed such a thorough 
treat in this, in every sense, rare volume, that we heartily commend it 
to our readers.” 


Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 88. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON: 


A Poem, in Seventeen Books. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
Times. 
“* Morrie’s ‘ Jason ’ is in the purest, simplest, most idiomatic English; 
full of freshness, full of life, vivid in landscape, vivid in human action 
—worth reading at the cost of many leisure hours, even to a busy man.” 





Mr. Swinburne’s New Poems. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Now ready, in Ornamental Binding, designed for the Author, 10s. 62. 


SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Saturday Review. 


“There is, we believe, more real poetic power shown in this volume 
than in any of the poet’s earlier works.” 





FIFTH EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. in an Ornamental Binding, designed by the Author, 


POEMS. 
By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
Fortnightly Review. 

“There are no poems of the class (songs and sonnets) in English— 
I doubt if there be any even in Dante’s Italian—so rich at once and 
pure. Their golden affluence of images and jewel-coloured words never 
once disguises the firm outline, the justice and chastity of form. No 
nakedness could be more h more te in its fieshly 
sculpture, than the imperial array and ornament of this august poetry.’” 








Crown 8vo. cloth, 88. 


SONG-TIDE, and OTHER POEMS. 
By PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


Examiner. 

“ This is a first work of extraordinary performance and of still more 
extraordinary promise. The youngest school of English poetry has 
received an important accession to its ranks in Philip Bourke Marston.”” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Philip Bourke Marston has produced a tasteful and finished 
volume of poetry in ‘Song-Tide, and other Poems.’ Some of the 
sonnets have remarkable repose and completeness ; some of them thrilb 
with ardour of passion, and gleam with imaginative light.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
“There is much in these poems that impresses us with the force of 
real feeling and the grace of an zesthetic life.” 





London: ELtis & GREEN, 33, King-street, 
Covent-garden, 
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Just published, price 10s. 6d. 


KETCHES of ARTISTIC FURNITURE in the 
OLD ENGLISH STYLE. 
Collinson & Lock, 109, Fleet-street, E.C. 


PASOsEER’s CONTINENTAL GUIDE. 
BOOKS. 
With Maps and Plans. 16mo., cloth. 


SOUTHERN GERMANY, AUSTRIA; including 


the EASTERN ALPS. With 11 Maps and 16 Plans. 1871. 5s. 
[Just published. 


SWITZERLAND, and the adjacent PORTIONS of 
ITALY, SAVOY, and the TYROL. With 21 Maps,7 Plans, and 
7 Pauoramas. Fourth Edition. 1869. 5s. 6d. 

The RHINE and NORTHERN GERMANY. 
With 23 Maps and 33 Plans. Fourth Edition. 1870. 6s. 

NORTHERN ITALY. With 6 Mapsand 27 Plans. 
Second Edition. 1870. 5s. 

CENTRAL ITALY and ROME. 
and 8 Plans. Second Edition. 1869. 52. 
SOUTHERN ITALY, SICILY. With 6 Maps and 

7 Plans. 1869. 53. 
The TRAVELLER'S MANUAL of CONVERSA- 


TION, in ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, and ITALIAN, 
Nineteenth Edition. 1869. 33. 





With 3 Maps 


“ Baedeker is, as is well known, a singularly accurate and useful 
guide..... His information is comprehensive, minute, and carefully 
-compiled.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 

** More convenient in form than the red books of Albemarle-street, 
the red books of Coblenz are handier for the pocket or the knapsack, 
and are terser and more to the point in their style.”-—Spectator. 

“We can cordially recommend Baedeker’s * Handbook’ as at once 
convenient in size, and, at the same time, comprehensive and accurate 

in its details.”—Daily Herald. 

,“* Baedeker’s ‘ Paris’ is an excellent book for nine ont of every ten 
visitors to Paris. It tells all they want, and not more than they want. 

.... Although it contains much letter-press, it will really go easily into 
the pocket. The maps are very ingeniously managed.”— Reader. 

** We should be inclined to prefer Baedeker, who judiciousiy notes 
‘briefly the more essential points, but has not room to distract you with 
too many particulars ; and you are not tempted to waste time in 
reading when you should be looking. ....The numerous maps and plans 
-of cities with which the work is furnished are the best and most 
-conveniently arranged we have ever seen in a guide-book.”—Scoteman. 

“ For all who do not care for elaborate description, doubtful criticism, 
and a profusion of historical reminiscences,....there are no guide- 
‘books like Baedeker’s. They are of convenient size, contain everything 
that the ordinary traveller wants to know, told accurately, sensibly, 
and succinctly.” —Nation. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
-and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bar- 
tholomew-lane, London.—Established 1824. Capital, 5,000,0002. 
Life and Fire Assurances granted on favourable terms.— Prospectuses, 
Statement of Accounts, and Forms may be had on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp-stTREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LON DUN.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary 








SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
w LONDON, 
Established 1810. 

Copies of Revenue Account and Balance Sheet to Midsummer last 
“can now be obtained at the Chief Oflicg, No. 63, Threadneedle-street, 
«and at the Branch Office, No. 60, Charing Cross. 

J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 





ae LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cornhill, and Charing Cross, London ; 1, Dale-street, Liverpool. 

Fire Insurances at current rates. Annuities on favourable terms. 
Z.ife Assurances on liberal conditions. Tuo the Assured who pay a 
Bonus Premium, the 

BONUSES ARE GUARANTEED, 
and set forth on the Policy as part of the contract. 

The Directors are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
AGENCIES in the London and County Districts where the Company 
és not fully represented. 

AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, Actuary and Res. Sec. 


[ MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cater Orrice—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Baanou Orrice—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Instituted 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of sums Assured and Bonuses, 2,766,001. ; 
«nd in respect of Annuities, 1,626/. per annum. 
The pase actually Invested in First-class Securities amount to 
987,8971. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of 750,0001., only 75,0002. is paid up. 
si a of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal 
con 
The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, returned to the 
Board of Trade in compliance with ** The Life Assurance Companies* 
Act, 1870,” together with Prospectuses, may be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 














CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF LIFE; 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME; 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF MONEY. 

Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
BY INSURING WITH THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ONE out of every 12 Annual Policy-holders becoming a Claimant 

EACH YEAR, 

64, CORNHILL and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





lNHE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for 

holding a book, newspaper, writing-desk, lamp, meals, umbrella, 
&c., at any height or angle, over an easy chair, bed, sofa, ship’s berth, 
carriage, or garden seat; as used by Princess Louise. Invaluable 
to Invalids and Students. Admirabiy adapted for India. A most 
useful and elegant gift.—Prices, 208., 50s., and upwards. Drawings 
free.—J. Carrer, 55, Mortimer-street, London, W 











THE CHANDOS LIBRARY—NEW VOLUME. 


In crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


THE BOOK OF AUTHORS. 


A COLLECTION of CRITICISMS, ANA, MOTS, PERSONAL DESCRIPTIONS, &c, 
Wholly referring to English Men of Letters in Every Age of English Literature. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Freperick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 





REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
Just out, a FIFTH EDITION of 


SERMONS preached in St. JAMES’S CHAPEL, YORK-STREET, 


LONDON, Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
A SECOND EDITION of 


FREEDOM in the CHURCH of ENGLAND: 


suggested by the Voysey Judgment. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Henry S. Kine & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


CHEAP AND REVISED EDITION OF MR. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S 
COLLECTED POETICAL WORKS. 
On the 10th inst. enlarged, feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


THE POETRY OF CREATION. 


* A theme as sublime and stupendous as those themes which once occupied the genius of a Milton anda Dante. ‘The Poetry of Creation’ 
treats of angelic intelligences, of the mechanism of the heavens, of our earth, of man, of woman, of human body, and soul. Such are the subjects, 
such Mr. Michell’s powers of celebrating, in poetry of great beauty, the wonders, the glory, the loveliness of Creation.”—Sun. 

Just Published in this Series, price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


FAMOUS WOMEN AND HEROES. 


London: Witi1am Trac, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


OF SEDAN. 


Six Sermons 








THE BATTLE 





Just Published, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


OF THE BATTLE OF 


Accompanied by a SHORT MEMOIR. 


By CAPTAIN FITZ-GEORGE, 
Royal Welch Fusiliers. 


PLAN SEDAN, 


With COLOURED MAPS and PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS. 


‘* A really complete Map to illustrate the whole movements of the battle........ in fact, filled with all that is needful for 
understanding the particulars of the events of the 1st of September and day preceding........The letter-press gives a clear 
and succinct narrative of the first part of the late war, so far as is necessary to explain the catastrophe which it is the writer's 
special object to illustrate. The movements which just preceded the battle are of course given in greater detail........ Captain 
Fitz-George has made a very useful contribution........to be commended for its completeness.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: Epwarp StTayrorD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 








New Novel by Ouida. 


FOLLE-FARINE. By Ouida. 3 vols. 


[Ready this day. 





Charles Reade’s New Novel. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Charles Reade. 


2 = 
o vols. [This day. 





New Novel by the Author of ‘Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.’ 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of ‘Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.’ 


3 vols. (Ready. 





New Novel by the Author of ‘ The Gladiators.’ 


SARCHEDON: a Legend of the Great Queen. By G. J. Whyte 


MELVILLE, Author of ‘The Gladiators.’ 3 vols. (Ready. 





Mayne Reid’s New Novel. 


The LONE RANCHE: a Tale of the Staked Plain. 


MAYNE REID. 2 vols. 


By Captain 
era (Ready. 


FOR VERY LIFE. By Hamilton Marshall. 2 vols. 


Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


[This day. 
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THE 


ALEXANDRA PALACE 


AND 


MUSWELL HILL ESTATE 
TONTINE. 


To terminate on the 30th of June, 1886. 


This being a ‘‘Trust,’’ Subscribers incur no 
Liability. 





Certificates representing 850,000 guineas (of which 
1s, of each guinea is to be appropriated to Insurance 
of Subscribers), will be issued at the following rates :— 


&. 8. d. 
A (or Single Right) Certificates ..each 1 1 0 
B (or 10 Right) = » 1010 0 _—— 
C lor 25 Right) > » 2% 5 0 Fanner 
Dor 50 Right 90 » 5210 0 . 
E lor 100 Right) a » 10 0 0 


Certificates pass to and entitle the bearer :— 


1. To participation in the proceeds of sale of the 
property if the representative life upon which the 
Tontine ee ‘eat depends shall be living on the 30th 
of June, 18 


2. To the i from a life assurance of the sum 
of 20s. in respect of each guinea paid upon any Cer- 
tificate, if the representative life shall die before the 
said 30th of June, 1886. 


3. To admissions to the Palace and Park, according 
to the number of Rights. 


4, To participation in Art-Union Distributions pro- 
posed to be hereafter established. 


As explained in detail in the full Prospectus. 


The acceptance of a Certificate involves no liability. 
The rights and privileges of Certificate-holders are 
governed by the Trust Deed. 

The whole net income of the undertaking, after de- 
fraying interest charges and management expenses, 
will be devoted to the improvement of the Property, 
and also (when power is obtained) to Art-Union Dis- 
tributions, 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN CLUTTON, Esq., Whitehall-place. 
JOHN HACKBLOCK, Esq., Bolton-gardens. 
JOHN HORATIO LLOYD, Esq., Inner Temple. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Lord Frederic Kerr. | John Borradaile, Esq. 

Sir Wm. Wiseman, Bart. | John Alldin Moore, Esq. 

John Parson, Esq. | Granville R. Ryder, Esq. 

James Goodson, Fsq. Charles Magnay, Esq. 
tubert Fowler, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
The London and County Bank and Branches. 
The City Bank and Branches, 
AUDITORS. 
John Ball, Esq. | John Young, Esq. 


BROKERS. 
Messrs, Walker & Lumsden, 9, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Messrs. Huggins & Rowsell, 1, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Cope, Rose & Pearson, 26, Great George-street, 
Westminster. 


SECRETARY. 
Thomas Dixon, Esq. 


OFFICES—5 and 6, GREAT WINCHESTER-STREET- 
BUILDINGS. 


For full particulars see Prospectuses, which, with 
the Forms of Application for Certificates, can be ob- 
tained of the Bankers and their Branches, the Soli- 
citors and Brokers, and at the Offices of the Tontine, 
as above, 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 
e the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, and 
Civil Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, W. 
LONDON .. 1 ‘44 and 45, Ww arwick- street, W. 
22, Cornhill, 
10, Mosley wt Manchester. 
BRANCHES .. 50, Bold-street, Liverpool. 
39, New-street, Birmingham. 


R GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S Tourists’ 
Suits, 428. to 638.; ditto Trousers, 14s. — 2is.; H. J. Nicoll’s 
Tourists’ Uvercoats, 208. ; if with silk lapels, 2 f 
For August and eo apmee = 3 shooting, H. i * Nicoll’s Cheviot Wool 
14 guinea Jackets, with cartridge and pack pockets, cool and strong as 
linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and well adapted to this variable 





OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—H.J. NICOLL’S 
Suits for the Sea-side (Morning or Evening Dress) ready for 
immediate use, or made to order in a few hours. Knickerbocker Suits, 
from 218. ;Sailor’s Costume, from 21s. ; som Vest, and Trousers, Suits 
from 35s.; Highland Dresses, from 31s. 6d.; also the New Registered 
Belt Dress, for Boys, first suit, 2ls. Hats, Caps, Hosiery, Shirts, &., 
for every description of dress. 


R LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S RIDING 

HABITS, from 32. 38. to 81. 82.5 Pantaloons, 31s. 6d.; Hats, with 
lace falls, 218.; the “* Incomparable” W aterproof Costume,’ made of the 
Nicolian wool cloth, from 14 guinea. No lady who is about to travel 
or to visit the sea-side should be wees t it. 


T J. NICOLL’S WATERPROOF TRAVEL- 
e LING CIRCULAR CLOAKS, from 21s. ; ditto, Marine, from 
358. 6d.; ditto, Killarney and l'Utile, from 45s. 


ATES and TOrLE? WARE. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has 9 NE LARGE SHOW ROOM 
devoted a to the DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILET WARE. 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 
submitted to the Public, and marked at — proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distin- 
guished in the country. 
Portable Showers, 83. 
Nursery, 188. to 38s. 
Hip, 138. to 3ls. 6d. 
A large assortment of Gas, Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 
oat Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from lls. 6d. to 488. the set of three. 
Loy Ee 8S. BURTON, Furnishing Ir 





Pillar Showers, 3. we 5U. 128. 
Sponging, 6a. to 3 


(psLEes CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 





HUBB’S NEW PATENT ‘SAFES, steel- -plated 
with dogenal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. Lists of 
Erioes, 5 son 3 o> Tiasteations, of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s 
Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
57, St. Paul's Churchyard: London. 


\ ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pattern 
TOOTH BRUSH ES a § Punctenting unttenthed Hair a 

Improved Flesh and Clot Sm. 

every Sens of Brush, Co a “onl cw nada the Tooth | prackes 

search between the divisions of the Teeth—the bristles do not come 

loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Al pepline Tooth Powder, 28. per box.— 

Address 1318, OXFORD-STREET 


HE PUBLIC ARE CAUTIONED against 
IMITATIONS of the NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE 
NOTE. This Paper has been manufactured to meet the universally 
experienced want—i. ¢., a Paper which shall in itself combine a per- 
fectly smooth surface with total freedom from grease. It is made 
from the best linen ra, great tenacity and durability, 











possesses: 
and is equally well ear for quill or steel pen. Sample packet 
post free for fifteen stamps. 
(Signed) PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Sole Manufacturers 


and Vendors, 192, Fleet-street, E.C. 
“Their new Paper is beautifully white, its surface is as smooth as 
polished ivory, and its substance nearly resembles oy of vellum, so 
that the writing th hereoi an 


beauty.”—Sun. 
U0 I NIN E Win &, 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 

The many and expensive forms in which this well-known Medi- 
cine is administered too often preclude its adoption as a general tonic. 
The success which has attended “* Wat ters” Qutaine Wine” arises " om 

‘a 


its careful pany = by the Each wine-g) 
contains su uinine to make it an excellent restorative to the 
weak. It behoves the Public to see that 5 have ** Waters’ Quinine 
Wine”; for the A} of Chancery proceedings, a short time since, 
elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine 
in the manufacture of his Wine. All Grocers sell * Waters’ Quinine 
Wine” at 30s. per dozen. 


WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, 
Eastcheap, London. Agents: E. Lewis & Co., Worcester. 














to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, or, ay oeeet upwards 
of 850 otedien of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and 
Plans of the 20 large Show Rooms, post free.—39, Oxford-street, W.; 
1. 1a, 2, 3and4, Newman-street; 4, 5 and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, ew- 
an-yard, London. The cost of delivering goods to the most distant 
eos of the United Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8, 
URTON ‘ill always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


ALLENS PATENT SEAMLESS 
PORTMANTEAUS. 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 

ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 

Travelling, post free. 

37, West Strand, 1 London. 








\ OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Snow Rooms—25, 26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 





HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


CLEA COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “ United Service” Soap Tablet, which also 
imparts a delicious fragrance. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


E ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 











ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41, GRACECHURCH-STREET, 
London, E.C. 





By Special Agpetatment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


MELBOUR RNE 


MEAT PRESERVING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


COOKED BEEF and MUTTON IN TINS, 
With full Instructions for Use. 
PRIME QUALITIES AND FREE FROM BONE. 


Sold Retail by Grocers and Provision Dealers throughout the 
Kingdom. 
Wholesale by 
JOHN McCALL & CO. 137, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, 


OOL AND REFRESHING. — OLDRIDGE'S 


BALM of COLUMBIA causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, Moustaches, 
to grow; 80) a 














LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and CONDIMENTS. 

E. LAZENBY&SON, Sole Proprietors ofthecelebrated Receipts and 
Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS so 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, are compelled to 
CAUTION a yee against the inferior Leceparenseue which are put 
up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
mislead the public.—92, WIG MORE-STREET, Cavendish-square (late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, Trinity-street, London, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are Rv cularly a prod 

to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 2 LAZEN 4 & SON, bears 
the label used so many years, signed “* Elieabe 


LARETS.—T. 0. Lazenny.—CHAMPAGNES, 
90, 922, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W. 

No.1. Family Claret No. T. Tisane Champagne .... 27a. 

No. 3. Dinner Claret . «. 248. | No. 1. Supper Champagne.... 368. 

No. 5. Dessert Claret . . 36s. | No.3. Dinner Champagne .. 578. 


ARE OLD WINES, for Connoisseurs.— 
Messrs. HEDGES & BUTLER invite attention to their extensive 
STOCK of Cl CHOICE OLD PORT, selected and bottled with the utmost 
care, and now in the highest state of perfection, embracing all the 
famed Vintages, at moderate prices. 


Wines — = ary Use :— 




















Claret 208. 248, 308. 363. per dozen. 
Sherry 248. 308, 368. 428. per dozen. 
‘ort... gece 249. 308. 363. 428. per dozen.. 
Cham 36s, 428. 488. 603. per dozen. 
Hock nd Mf 248. 308, 368, 488. per dozen. 
Fine old Pale B Brand 48s. 608. 748. 848. per dozen. 





HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, © email STREET, LONDON; and 
30, KING’S-ROAD, BRIGHTO 


Originally cctablished A.D. 1667. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. —ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS, 
SODA, POTASS, oEtaeer. apy ey LITHIA, and for 
OUT, Lithia and Po 

CORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & som. RUTHIN, ” and every 
label bears their Trade-mark. Sold Everywhere, and Wholesale of 
R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. mdon Agents: W. Best & 
Sons, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. 


COeockLeE’ 8 ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 
In Boxes, at 1s. lid., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last 70 years for 
INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes, at 1a. 1}d., 2s. 9d., l., de. 6d. and 119. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 
In use the last 70 years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
In Boxes, at le. ld, 22. § 9d., 4g. 6d. and 118. 























t “LLS. 





(OCKLE’ Ss) ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
In use the last 70 years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 1jd., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s, 


(Cock LE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


SAFEST FAMILY APERIENT. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 1)d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s, 


Ine SvOSy’ S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEART- 
BURN. " HEADACH apa —_- verte and thebest m mild 
rient for Delica’ onstitutions, es} 0} 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. is —— mend 
eer & CO. 172, New Bond-street, London; 
d of all Chemists throughout the W orld. 
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MAPS AND GUIDE BOOKS FOR TOURISTS, 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 








CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP of CENTRAL 


EUROPE ; containing all the Railways, with their Stations; the principal Roads are 
also inserted; the Rivers are drawn very minutely, together with the chief Mountain 
Ranges; and the scale of the Map renders it very useful and distinct for Tourists. Scale, 
24 miles to an inch; size, 47 inches by 38. New Edition, mounted in case, 16s. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—TRAVELLING RAILWAY 


and ROAD MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, showing the Railways, Roads, Rivers, 
Canals, Cities, Towns, Villages, Lakes, Forests, and Mountains (giving the height of the 
latter in yards). The general topography of the country is well displayed, and the Parks 
and Counties are distinctively coloured. Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 42 inches by 36. 
New Edition, mounted 


on linen, in case for the pocket, 10s. 6d. 
STANFORD'S PORTABLE MAP of ENGLAND and WALES; with the Railways 
very clearly delineated. Scale, 15 miles to an inch ; size, 32 inches by 28. Coloured and 
mounted in case, 5s. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 
By Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Bart., K.C.B. F.R.S. Coloured to correspond 
with the Geological Survey Maps, and distinguishing the sub-divisions of each formation ; 
with Notes. The Railways, Rivers, Towns, &c., are also engraved. Fifth Edition. 
Scale, 28 miles to an inch; size, 13 inches by 14. Mounted in case for pocket use, 7s. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 


By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D. F.R.S., &c., Local Director of the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain, and Professor of Geology at the Royal School of Mines. This Map 
shows all the Railways, Roads, &c., and, when mounted in case, folds into a convenient 
pocket size, making an excellent Travelling Map. Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 
36 inches by 42. Third Edition, with Corrections and Additions, mounted in case, 30s. 


LAKE DISTRICT.—ORDNANCE MAP of the ENG- 
LISH LAKE DISTRICT, with the Mountain Passes very distinctly traced, and the 
Altitude above the Sea, in feet, of nearly every eminence engraved. The Main Roads, 
By-roads and Lanes, are also distinguished; together with the Railways and their 
Stations. Scale, 1 inch to a mile; size, 39 inches square. Mounted on cloth to fold in 
case, plain, 12s. 6d.; 
Railways, Canals, Parks, Lakes, Mountain Tarns, &c., lds. 6d. 
in six sheets, plain, 6s.; coloured, 9s. 





The same may be had 


ISLE of WIGHT.—A GUIDE to the ISLE of WIGHT, | 


its Approaches and Places of Resort, with numerous Walks, Drives, and Excursions ; } 
3otany, and Zoology. By the Rev. | 


Antiquities and Architecture; History, Geology, 
EDMUND VENABLES, M.A., and eminent Local Naturalists. With Map, containing 
popular References to Fossiliferous Localities, Antiquities, Landing Places for Boats, &c. ; 
and a Map, showing the Island, Southampton Water, and the adjacent country, on a 
reduced scale, geologically coloured. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—STANFORD’S TOURIST’S MAP 


of the ISLE of WIGHT, with popular references to Fossiliferous Localities, Antiquities, 
Landing Places for Boats,&c. Scale, 1 inch toamile; size, 27 inches by 21. Sheet, 
plain, 1, 6d. ; coloured, 2s. 6d. ; full coloured and mounted, in case, 4s. 6d. ; plain, 3s. 6d. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS.—GUIDE to JERSEY and 


GUERNSEY, with Notes on their History, Geology, Climate, Farming, Laws, &c. ; for 


} 





coloured, so as to more clearly distinguish Counties, Roads, | 





Visitors and Residents. By F. F. DALLY. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, with Map, | 


price 8s. 6d. 


ISLE of MAN.—A GUIDE to the ISLE of MAN, 


its Approaches and Places of Resort, with numerous Walks, Drives, and Excursions: | 
its Hi 


story, Geology, Botany, &c. By the Rev. J. G. CUMMING, M.A., F.G.S., Vice- 
Principal of King William’s College, Castletown. 


WALES.—NORTH and SOUTH WALES.—Re-issue 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Map, 4s. 6d. 


of WALKER’S MAPS, thoroughly revised and corrected to the present date. The | 


Rail are accurately engraved, the High Roads are clearly indicated, and the Distances 
from Town to Town are noted thereon. The Counties, and the Boundaries of the Par- 
liamentary Boroughs, are shown by colour; both Maps are admirably adapted for the 
use of Tourists, and show the facilities for access to all the Choice Spots in the Prin- 
¢ipality, whether of interest to the Artist, the Antiquary, or the Geologist. Scale, 3 miles 
toaninch. Size of each Map, 32 inches by 27. Price of each, coloured sheet, 3s. ; or, 
mounted to fold in case for the pocket, 6s. 


GUIDE BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS. — 


STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, containing a List, irrespective of publisher, 
of all best Books and Maps suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, may be had 


gratis on r post for one stamp. Any Book or Map in this Catalogue sent 
post free upon receij e published price in stamps. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY of ENGLAND and WALES, 


on the Scale of 1 inch to a mile, published by order of Her Majesty’s Government 
under the superintendence of Major-General Sir HENRY JAMES, R.E. F.RS.’ 
Director. All the sheets, except No. 100 (Isle of Man), are published, including the 
whole of England and Wales. Any sheet may be purchased separately. Large sheets 
2s. 6d. each ; small sheets, 1s. Size of each large sheet, 40 inches by 27. They are always 
kept mounted for the Pocket; size, when folded, about 64 inches by 5. Full sheets 
mounted, 4s. 6d.; coloured, 6s. 6d, ; cloth case, 6d. extra. Sections, composed of Four 
small sheets, mounted as one, 6s.; coloured, 8s. ; cloth case, 6d. extra. The Complete 
Map, in sheets, with portfolio, 201. 5s.; mounted on cloth, in an oak case, 35/. 


INDEX MAP, gratis upon application, or by post for One Stamp. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY of ENGLAND and WALES, 


published by Authority of Her Majesty’s Government, under the superintendence of 
Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Bart. K.C.B., Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom. The Map is the l-inch Ordnance Survey, specially 
adapted, and coloured geologically; arranged in 110 divisions, of which about 72 are 
published, and others are in progress. Some of the divisions are printed on a single 
sheet. Size, 27 inches by 40. Others are printed on two or four smaller sheets. Price of 
the large sheets, 8s. 6d., 5s., and 4s.; the smaller, 3s. and 1s. each. 

A complete List of the Geological Maps, Sections, and Memoirs published by the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland, with Index Maps, may be had upon 
application, or per post for One Stamp. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY of SCOTLAND, on the Scale 


of linch toamile. 53 sheets of this Map are published, including the Islands of Lewis 
and Arran, Forfarshire, Fifeshire, Kinross-shire, Clackmannanshire, Stirlingshire, Dum- 
bartonshire, Renfrewshire, Lanarkshire, Edinburghshire, Linlithgowshire, Haddington- 
shire, Berwickshire, Peebleshire, Selkirkshire, Ayrshire, Dumfriesshire, Roxburghshire, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, Wigtonshire, nearly the whole of Kincardineshire and Perthshire, 
and the southern portion of Aberdeenshire. Of these 42 are completed, with hills 
engraved, and 11 are published in outline, with general topography only. In sheets, 
1s, 9d. each, or mounted to fold in case, 3s. 6d. each. 


INDEX to the Sheets, by post for Two Stamps. 
TRAVELLING MAPS of SCOTLAND, in Case, 3/. 3s., and 4s, 6d. each. 


IRELAND.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of IRE. 


LAND, in Counties and Baronies, on the basis of the Ordnance Survey and the Census, 
and adapted to the various branches of Civil and Religious Administration, with the 
Towns distinguished according to their population, and the Railways, Stations, Roads, 
Canals, Parks, Antiquities, and other features of interest shown. Scale, 8 miles to an 
inch; size, 38 inches by 31. Coloured and mounted, in case, 10s. 6d. 


STANFORD’S TRAVELLING ROAD and RAILWAY MAP of IRELAND; show- 
ing also the Rivers, Canals, Lochs, Mountains, &c. Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 25 
inches by 21. Coloured and mounted in case, 4s, 6d. 


ALPS.—MAYR’S ALPINE ATLAS, including Swit- 
zerland, Savoy, Piedmont, the Tyrol, North Italy, &c. Seale, 1-450,000 (about 7 miles to 
aninch). In Four Parts, 2/. 10s. ; or separately :— 

Part I., 13s. 6d. | Part ITI., 10s. 6d. 

Part II., 10s. 6d. Part IV., 15s. 6d. 
Size of the sheets, 314 inches by 23}. Single sheets may be had if required, 6s. each. 
Other Maps, from 6s. to 35s. Guide Books, &c., from 7s. 6d. to 42s. 


SWITZERLAND (Government Map of )._Surveyed 


and drawn under the inspection of General DUFOUR. Scale, 1-100,000, or 1°57 mile to 
an inch. In 25 sheets, any of which may be had separately, at prices varying from 1s. 6d. 
to 3s. 9d. Size of each, 35 inches by 26. Complete in sheets, 2/. 16s. 3d.; or mounted to 
fold in six cloth cases, 6l. 16s. 6d. Index to the sheets sent by post for two stamps. 


KELLER’S TRAVELLING MAP of SWITZERLAND. Scale, 7 miles to an inch; 
size, 26 inches by 214; mounted in case, 7s. 


LEUTHOLD’S ROAD MAP of SWITZERLAND; with Glossary in English, and with 
Five Plans of Towns. Scale, about 6 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 25; mounted 
in case, 12s. 


GUIDE BOOKS to SWITZERLAND, at 5s., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 


PASSPORTS.—British Subjects who are preparing 


to Visit or Travel on the Continent may be saved much trouble and expense by obtaining 
FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORTS through EDWARD STANFORD'S AGENCY, whose 
experience and long-established arrangements enable him to insure Passports in proper 
form and duly viséd, without personal attendance. He mounts the Passport, which is 
good for life, on muslin or silk, in roan, morocco, or russia case. Residents in the 
Country can have Passports obtained, completed, and forwarded by post. For further 
particulars, including the Forms of Application, Cost of Passport, , &c., see 
STANFORD'S PASSPORT CIRCULAR, which will be forwarded by post for One Stamp. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Agent by Appointment for the Sale of the Ordnance and Geological Survey Maps and Publications, and Admiralty Charts. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “* The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by Epwarp J. Francis, at “Tue Atuenzcum Press,” No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Jonn Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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